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PEEFACE 

So  many  books  have  been  written  recently  on  the 
African  question,  that  perhaps  some  apology  is 
necessary  for  my  ventming  to  add  yet  another  volume 
to  the  already  large  literature  connected  with  the 
country. 


Owing  to  a  breakdown  in  health  I  happened  to 
be  travelling  in  South  Africa  last  year  during  the 
months  of  crisis  immediately  preceding  the  war.  I 
had  no  intention  at  that  time  of  writing  a  book  ;  in 
fact  the  remarks  of  my  Cape  friends  anent  English 
visitors  and  their  volumes  of  *  African  Experiences '  still 
ring  warningly  in  my  ear  now  that  I  have  succumbed 
to  a  similar  temptation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new- 
comer, without  personal  ties  or  interests  in  a  country, 
who  listens  turn  by  turn  to  all  opinions,  and  is  brought 
in  contact  with  every  class  of  society,  may  perhaps 
learn  more  about  the  problems  of  such  a  land  than 
seems  possible  at  first  sight  to  the  resident.  While 
travelling  from  place  to  place  in  South  Africa  I  had 
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the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  both  Dutch  and  English,  and 
consequently  I  heard  the  Transvaal  difficulty  discussed 
from  the  most  diverse  points  of  view.  On  returning  to 
England,  the  controversy,  which  T  found  had  been 
created  by  the  war,  led  me  to  think  that  a  sketch  of 
South  African  history  dealing  with  the  antecedents  of 
the  present  struggle  might  be  of  interest  to  readers 
who  have  had  no  time  to  study  the  racial  dispute  in  its 
earlier  phases.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following 
pages  to  draw  attention  to  various  historical  incidents 
which  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  also  to  certain  political 
forces  and  sentiments  which  have  operated  and  are 
still  operating  in  the  land.  The  native  question  is 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  people  at  present  interested  in  different 
South  African  localities,  a  few  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  and  the  principal  towns  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable. 

As  regards  references,  I  am  primarily  indebted  to 
the  valuable  writings  of  Mr.  Theal  for  the  (»arly 
historical  data  in  Tart  I,  and  also  to  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr. 
Noble,  Mr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Ilussell,  Mr.  FitzPatriek, 
Mr.  Garrett  Fisher,  and  many  others,  for  information 
derived  from  their  works.  The  help  given  me  by  my 
brother  Arthur,  in  chapter  xviii,  is  referred  to  at  that 
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place.  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Stanford, 
C.M.G.,  of  Cape  Town,  and  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Lovedale, 
for  much  kindness  and  many  statistics  regarding 
native  affairs.  Last,  but  not  least,  I  should  like 
once  ftf^ain  to  express  my  warm  gratitude  to  many 
friends,  both  Dutch  and  English,  for  the  unfailing  help 
and  hospitality  I  received  from  them.  Their  kindness 
robbed  a  new  country  of  its  strangeness,  and  rendered 
my  stay  within  its  borders  an  experience,  not  only 
interesting  and  pleasant,  but  one  which  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

V.  Pi.  M. 
Apnl  1900. 


*,*  Portions  of  Chaptera  XIV.,  XVII.,  XIX.,  and  XX.  have  api>eareil  in 
the  *  Sheftield  Daily  Telegraph,'  and  I  tender  my  thanks  to  the  editor  for  liirt 
kind  permission  to  republish  this  material. 
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Part  I. 


A   SKETCH  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN   HISTORY 
1652- 1900 


CHAPTEE   I. 

ENGLISH   AND   DUTCH   IN    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

There  are  few  histories  more  depressing  to  study  than 
that  of  South  Africa.  It  is  the  history  of  a  racial 
struggle,  and  of  all  struggles  those  connected  with  race 
call  forth  the  maximum  of  bitterness  and  the  minimum 
of  wise  and  generous  feeling. 

The  records  of  South  Africa  unfold  the  story  of  the 
origin,  rise,  and  climax  of  a  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween two  closely  allied  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic 
family.  That  similarity  of  character  which  marks  both 
Enghsh  and  Dutch  is  perhaps  the  most  deplorable 
feature  in  the  whole  controversy.  By  every  natural 
law,  two  peoples  so  akin  should  long  since  have  been 
fused  into  one  race  with  common  aims  and  ideals. 
The  incompatibility  of  temperament  existing  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celt,  the  Teuton  and  the 
Gaul,  was  no  obstacle  in  their  case.  But  when  relations 
quarrel,  they  quarrel  proverbially  with  greater  bitter- 
ness than  friends.  The  differences  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  have  been  rendered  more  acute  by 
the  similar  stubborn  uncompromising  spirit  each  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  struggle.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  a  series  of  lamentable  mistakes  has  reached  a  still 
more  lamentable  climax  to-day.  Amid  the  clash  of 
arms  it  is  hard  to  reason  calmly  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
strife  now  raging  in  South  Africa,  and  yet  such  an 
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examination  at  a  time  like  the  present  is  the  duty  of 
every  Enghshman.  The  hour  must  shortly  come  when 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  raise  a  new  South  Africa  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  When  that  hour  arrives,  a  know- 
ledge of  where  our  failures  have  lain  in  the  past  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  devising  a  scheme  for  the 
future.  The  prejudices  and  sentiments  strongly  aroused 
by  such  a  struggle  as  the  present  will  be  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way.  They  have  been  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  past,  and  we  should  look  to  it  that  they  do  not 
fulfil  that  mission  in  the  future.  In  the  struggle  which 
has  arisen  between  them,  neither  race  is  free  from 
blame.  Both  have  signally  failed  from  time  to  time  in 
their  relations  and  their  duties  towards  each  other. 
The  future  of  South  Africa  will  be  no  easy  problem, 
but  one  which  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
will  tax  for  many  years  to  come  the  tact  and  governing 
qualities  of  her  mlers.  We  have  made  grave  mistakes 
in  the  past,  and  the  mortgages  on  our  national  honour 
must  be  redeemed  with  wisdom  and  discretion. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  the  history  of 
British  rule  in  South  Africa,  during  the  present  century, 
without  feehngs  of  shame  and  wonder.  The  reader 
asks  himself  in  amazement  by  what  fatality  the  same 
race  which  built  up,  under  enormous  difficulties,  empires 
such  as  Canada  and  India— to  say  nothing  of  Australia 
—should  have  failed  from  time  to  time  in  elementary 
statesmanship  when  dealing  with  South  Africa.  The 
English  have  been  called  upon  to  face  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  have  faced  victoriously,  those  same 
problems  of  dual  nationalities,  and  of  alien  races  living 
in  close  juxtaposition,  confronting  them  at  the  Cape. 
The  hardest  and  most  humiliating  admission  which 
has    to   be   made   about  our  legislative  mistakes    in 
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South  Africa  is  that  httle  or  no  valid  excuse  exists  for 
them.  Canada,  tor  example,  presented  the  difficulties 
of  a  dual  race  in  an  infinitely  more  complex  form  than 
any  which  existed  in  South  Africa.  Those  difficulties 
in  her  case  were  further  augmented  by  that  most  dis- 
turbing of  all  factors,  difference  of  creed.  And  yet  in 
Canada  these  problems  have  been  successfully  solved, 
and  there  is  no  jewel  in  the  English  Crown  to-day 
which  shines  with  a  truer  light  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
than  the  one  which  represents  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows. 
In  India  difficulties  of  another  class  have  been  attacked 
and  conquered  in  a  manner  which  has  made  the 
organisation  of  the  Indian  dependency  a  by-word  for 
legislative  ability.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the 
old  race  has  spread  itself  out  over  a  new  land,  displaying 
afresh  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  all  the  vigour  and 
energy  which  have  marked  its  history  in  the  Northern. 
In  these  countries  and  in  many  other  smaller  possessions 
we  see  that  colonial  genius  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  legitimately  prides  itself  working  out  its  destiny 
in  a  manner  which  has  astonished  the  world  at  large. 
When  other  European  nations,  who  have  lagged  behind 
in  the  race,  question  us  as  to  the  secret  of  this  success, 
we  point  to  our  political  adaptability,  to  our  careful 
study  of  local  conditions,  to  the  governing  methods 
which  have  been  evolved  little  by  little  to  suit  the  needs 
of  each  individual  country  and  race.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
in  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
should  exist  somewhere.     It  exists  in  South  Africa. 

The  Cape  may  be  called  the  hair  shirt  of  an  empire 
whose  outer  garment  is  one  of  splendour  and  power. 
At  the  Cape  it  is  as  though  some  spirit  of  perverseness 
had  take  possession  of  its  administrators.  Any  study 
of  its   history  leaves  the  pained   impression   that,  as 
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though  to  hold  up  a  sort  of  inverse  colonial  object- 
lesson,  England  had  gone  back  in  this  land  on  those 
principles  which  established  her  greatness  in  other 
countries.  A  careful  study  of  local  conditions  has 
always  been  a  feature  of  British  colonial  rule.  It  has 
not  been  made  in  South  Africa.  To  conciliate  local 
prejudices  and  opinion  has  also  been  an  axiom  in  the 
government  of  Greater  Britain.  That  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion was  ignored  at  the  Cape.  England  claims  with 
pride  that  she  bids  her  finest  sons  go  forth  to  administra- 
tive labours  under  alien  skies,  and  that  her  sons  obey 
the  mandate.  In  South  Africa  the  Governors,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  were  not  men  of  any  distinction. 
Few  things  are  more  striking  in  South  African  history 
than  the  paucity  of  first-class  names  connected  with  it. 
Admiral  Suflfren,  who  frustrated  Commodore  Johnstone*s 
attack  on  the  Cape  in  1781,  is  the  only  celebrity  who 
intervened  during  the  eighteenth  century.  *  Grey  I 
know,  and  Frere  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?  '  is  the  query 
which  involuntarily  rises  to  the  mind  on  glancing  at 
the  long  list  of  British  Governors.  These  Peregrine 
Maitlands,  Henry  Pottingers,  Lowry  Coles,  and  others, 
who  are  they?  What  were  their  qualifications  for 
assuming  the  onerous  and  difiBcult  burden  of  British 
rule  in  South  Africa?  Men  of  the  stamp  sent  to 
Canada  and  India  were  never  spared  to  the  Cape. 
Any  scion  of  a  noble  house,  any  military  oflicer  in  want 
of  a  post  was  apparently  allowed  to  govern  Africa. 
That  the  complicated  and  difficult  questions  arising 
from  the  affairs  of  natives  and  Dutch  required  ad- 
ministrative capacity  equal  to  that  demanded  by  the 
affairs  of  India,  was  an  idea  which  never  troubled  the 
head  of  any  Secretary  of  State  who  happened  to  be  in 
office. 
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Africa  has  suflfered  from  the  lack  of  trained 
intelligence  in  her  administration,  from  the  lack  of  a 
policy  first  carefully  studied  and  then  consistently 
carried  out.  There  have  been  no  South  African 
specialists,  no  body  of  men  trained  to  examine  the 
diflBcult  problems  of  the  country  and  report  thereon 
to  the  British  Government.  When  once  or  twice — by 
accident,  so  to  speak — a  first-rate  man  was  found  who 
clearly  foresaw  that  trouble  must  follow  the  popular 
policy  of  drift,  he  was  invariably  recalled  and  discre- 
dited. I  have  said  that  the  Cape  Governors  as  a  whole 
strike  the  reader  as  a  mediocre  body  of  men.  To  this 
assertion  there  are  two  brilliant  and  two  praiseworthy 
exceptions.  Sir  George  Grey  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  are 
men  whose  reputations  are  established  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world.  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban  and 
Sir  Harry  Smith  were  sound  capable  administrators 
who  did  excellent  work  in  South  Africa.  Each  of 
these  men  in  turn  saw  his  efforts  thwarted  and  over- 
thrown by  the  action  of  the  Home  Government.  The 
Governor  on  the  spot  whose  opinions  and  methods 
differed  from  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  0,000 
miles  away  was  recalled  under  a  cloud,  and  replaced  by 
a  more  facile  instrument. 

The  history  of  South  Africa  is  not  a  creditable 
record  for  a  great  people.  It  is  discreditable  because  the 
shortsightedness  which  has  been  its  bane  arose  frequently 
from  selfish  motives.  We  took  the  Cape  as  a  halfway- 
house  to  India,  and  having  furnished  the  basement,  so 
to  speak,  we  were  content  to  let  the  upper  stories  go 
to  rack  and  ruin.  South  Africa  was  the  Cinderella  of 
the  Colonies.  It  was  a  poor  country,  a  difficult  country 
to  administer,  and  Downing  Street  found  its  population, 
both  Dutch  and  Kaffir,  awkward  people  to  manage.     So 
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every  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the  British 
dominion.  We  failed  to  grasp  that,  having  annexed 
the  coastline,  our  responsibilities  could  not  end  there. 
We  were  reluctant  to  take  up  the  white  man's  burden 
and  rule  the  land,  and  because  we  refused  to  do  so 
trouble  arose.  A  larger,  a  more  generous  recognition  of 
our  duties  in  the  past  would  have  averted  the  unhappy 
strife  of  to-day.  The  burden — and  it  is  no  light  one — 
of  an  Imperial  race  has  been  laid  upon  the  British 
people.  It  is  their  fate  and  their  mission  to  govern, 
and  for  that  burden  they  must  fit  themselves.  We 
cannot  hope  to  cast  it  from  us  so  long  as  we  remain  a 
nation.  The  policy  of  evasion  is  the  policy  which  after 
long  years  has  been  paid  for  at  so  terrible  a  cost  of  life 
and  suffering.  The  keynote  of  South  African  history 
is  retribution  following  a  shirking  of  responsibility.  *  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  principle  in  our 
policy  in  South  Africa  except  that  of  giving  way 
whenever  opposition  or  trouble  is  encountered,*  writes 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  with  fatal  truth.  Because  the  country 
was  a  poor  country,  therefore  it  was  not  worth  our 
while  to  carry  the  Pax  Britannica  to  those  remote 
districts  for  which  nevertheless  we  had  become  respon- 
sible. To  read  South  African  history  is  to  wonder  why 
such  things  should  have  been. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  lay  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  any  one  particular  Minister  or  Ministry.  The 
people  of  England  are  not  scatheless  in  the  matter. 
They  too  must  bear  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
troubles  which  have  arisen.  A  ministry  is,  after  all, 
but  the  reflection  of  popular  feeling.  The  nation  at 
large  was  apathetic  about  South  Africa.  Other  colonies 
went  on  smoothly  ;  therefore  the  Cape  sooner  or  later 
would   do   the    same.      Certainly  it   was    not   worth 
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troubling  about.  The  whole  question  was  thus  ignored 
by  the  people  in  a  light-hearted  way,  and  there  was  not 
the  healthy  corrective  of  public  interest  to  mitigate  that 
spirit  of  red-tapeism  and  self-sufi&ciency  at  all  times  too 
characteristic  of  Downing  Street.  Had  popular  feeling 
in  the  affairs  of  South  Africa  been  roused  at  an  earlier 
date,  many  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided.  The 
country  would  not  have  become  a  mere  shuttlecock  of 
party  with  a  policy  to  be  tossed  hither  and  thither  as 
the  prejudices  or  sentiments  of  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign demanded.  A  more  awakened  public  interest  at 
home  would  have  led  to  greater  attention  being  paid 
to  those  local  conditions  which  were  ignored  with  such 
fatal  results. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  feeling  which 
characterised  the  old  colonial  school.  A  thoroughly 
fatahstic  spirit  existed  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  regards  Greater  Britain.  The 
shock  of  the  American  secession  was  still  felt.  Turgot*s 
doctrine  that  'colonies  are  like  fruits  which  cling  to 
the  tree  only  till  they  ripen  '  was  the  accepted  axiom  of 
most  statesmen.  The  old  idea  that  colonies  existed 
as  a  source  of  profit  for  the  mother  country  had  passed 
away.  America  had  rudely  shattered  that  theory  once 
and  for  all.  The  new  imperialistic  idea  that  they  are 
but  extensions  and  part  of  the  mother  country  had  not 
yet  arisen.  South  Africa,  unluckily  for  herself ,  became 
a  portion  of  the  Empire  at  an  unfavourable  moment. 
During  the  years  immediately  following  the  annexation 
little  heed  was  paid  to  these  far-distant  possessions,  the 
independence  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  was  looked 
upon  as  inevitable.  Things  have  changed  for  the 
better  since'  then.  The  heyday  of  the  Manchester 
school,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  could  speak  of  *  those  wretched 
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colonies  hanging  like  a  millstone  round  our  neck,'  has 
happily  passed  away,  and  the  colonial  policy  resulting 
from  such  a  spirit  in  high  quarters  has  been  replaced 
by  juster  views  as  regards  our  possessions  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  rapid  advance  of  civilisation;  newspapers, 
electricity,  and  swift  mail  steamers — all  these  causes 
operated  to  knit  together  the  Great  and  the  Greater 
Britain.  The  practical  annihilation  of  distance  led  to 
new  and  popular  interests  arising  in  these  far-off  lands. 
The  ideal  of  Unity  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  took  stronger  and  stronger  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Fresh  vigour  was 
poured  into  colonial  afifairs ;  feelings  of  pride  and  kin- 
ship had  been  awakened,  and  Africa,  thanks  to  the 
discovery  of  her  mineral  wealth,  had  come  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  the  world.  All  things  were 
changed  and  wholly  for  the  better. 

But  that  inexorable  judgment  following  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  had  yet  to  fall  upon  the  country.  South 
Africa  still  labours  under  the  bitter  heritage  of  past 
mistakes.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  old  Hebrew  prophet,  that  *  the  fathers  have  eaten 
a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  have  been  set  on 
edge.*  Changed  methods  of  government  and  full 
redress  of  grievances  could  not  mido  the  evils  of  former 
days.  Thanks  to  a  series  of  blunders  in  the  past,  a 
hostile  element  had  arisen  in  the  land  and  assumed 
giant  proportions.  Africa  has  not  been  called  the 
land  of  paradoxes  without  good  cause.  In  the  days 
when  the  English  rule  left  much  to  be  desired  the 
paramountcy  of  Great  Britain  was  never  questioned. 
The  Boers  sought  to  find  a  dwelling-place  beyond  its 
influence,  but  did  not  seek  to  enter  into  competition 
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with  the  governing  race.  But  in  later  years  England, 
earnest  in  her  wish  to  advance  the  general  good  of  the 
country,  has  found  each  effort  thwarted  and  paralysed 
by  Dutch  intrigues.  The  Dutch,  freed  from  every 
grievance  of  which  they  had  cause  to  complain  in  the 
past,  now  used  their  freedom  to  systematically  under- 
mine the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  land. 
*  Their  quarrel,'  writes  Mr.  FitzPatrick,  *  had  been  with 
the  abuses  and  blunders  of  one  Government ;  but  a 
narrow  experience  moved  them  to  mistrust  all  but 
their  own  pastoral  patriarchal  way  moulded  on  the 
records  of  the  Bible,  and  to  regard  the  evidences  of 
progress  as  warning  of  coming  oppression  and  curtail- 
ment of  liberty  and  departure  from  the  simple  ideal 
way.  The  abuses  from  which  they  suffered  are  no 
more ;  the  methods  which  were  unjust  have  been 
abandoned ;  the  ignorance  of  the  ruler  has  been  dis- 
pelled ;  in  place  of  despotism  there  is  autonomy ; 
justice  rules  where  ignorance  and  bias  sat ;  liberty 
where  there  was  interference ;  protection  for  oppression ; 
progress  and  civilisation  have  increased  as  in  no  other 
epoch.  But  the  Boer  sees  with  the  eyes  of  sixty  years 
ago/ 

I  have  said  that  neither  race  in  South  Africa  is  free 
from  blame  as  regards  the  strife  which  has  arisen 
between  them.  We  have  glanced  at  the  faults  on  the 
British  side  ;  let  us  now  turn  to  those  on  the  Dutch. 
We  saw  that  English  rule  in  the  past  was  often 
narrow,  selfish,  and  short-sighted,  but  we  also  saw  how, 
thanks  to  the  growth  of  the  imperialistic  spirit,  that 
rule  steadily  improved  in  character  till  no  shadow  of 
grievance  rested  upon  any  British  subject  in  South 
Africa.  But  the  discontent  of  the  Dutch  has  only 
grown  with  their  liberties.     The  redress  of  grievances 
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failed  to  satisfy  them.  Other  aims  and  other  ideals 
began  to  fill  their  minds.  Faults  and  mistakes  there 
had  been  plenty  on  both  sides;  but  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  when  England  gave  back  the  Transvaal  in 
1881  she  made  frank  recognition  of  her  share,  and  with 
that  recognition  brought  an  honest  attempt  to  govern 
the  country  impartially  in  the  interests  of  both  sections 
of  the  population.  Can  it  be  claimed  for  the  Dutch 
that  during  the  past  twenty  years  they  have  shown 
any  such  good  faith  with  us  ?  Can  it  be  claimed  that 
they  have  tried  to  work  loyally  with  England  for  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa ;  for  the 
fusion  of  races  and  burying  of  old  giievances  ?  Has 
there  been  the  co-operation  for  which  we  might  have 
hoped  or  looked?  The  answer  to  all  these  questions 
is  emphatically  in  the  negative. 

If  for  the  early  difficulties  of  South  Africa  England 
is  to  blame,  the  Dutch  are  as  assuredly  responsible 
for  the  troubles  of  to-day.  Their  spirit  of  relentless 
discontent  has  grown  into  a  Moloch  no  sacrifice  can 
appease.  The  justifiable  agitation  for  freedom  has 
been  followed  by  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  liberties 
of  others.  It  may  be  fairly  said  in  defence  of  England 
that  she  frequently  erred,  not  through  any  deliberate 
wish  to  oppress,  but  because  her  policy  was  narrow 
and  short-sighted.  Grave  mistakes  were  made,  but 
the  spirit  animating  them  was  not  one  of  hostility. 
The  latter-day  faults  of  the  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  wholly  aggressive.  The  Boer,  though  one 
of  the  most  unimaginative  of  men,  nevertheless 
cherishes  a  dream  strangely  at  variance  with  his  own 
mental  and  political  status.  He  cherishes  the  dream 
of  Empire.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  any  people 
has  ever  presented   such  a  curious  picture  of    vast 
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political  aspirations  on  the  one  hand,  combined  with 
an  almost  childish  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
good  government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ideal  exists, 
and  has  been  the  disturbing  factor  in  South  Africa 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

How  an  obscure  little  State  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  paramountcy  of  Great  Britain  might  be  success- 
fully challenged  ;  how  a  series  of  accidents  confirmed 
them  in  this  belief,  and  how  from  this  belief  the 
lamentable  war  of  1899-1900  arose  as  a  direct  result, 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapters.  The  mistakes 
of  England  laid  the  seed  of  this  idea.  Once  sown,  a 
conciliatory  policy  but  fostered  it.  The  present  war 
will  see  its  extinction.  The  problem  of  the  future 
consists  in  the  successful  laying  of  the  phantom. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   EARLY   DUTCH 
SETTLERS   AT   THE    CAPE. 

No  survey  of  South  African  history  is  complete  with- 
out an  examination  of  those  conditions  which  marked 
the  early  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape.  I  have 
spoken  of  that  history  as  being  the  record  of  a  struggle 
between  two  closely  allied  races.  More  accurately,  it 
should  be  defined  as  the  struggle  of  two  white  races 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  black  one.  Over 
and  over  again  situations  arise  in  which  the  Bantu 
factor  is  the  detennining  agency.  For  the  purposes 
of  simplification,  however,  native  affairs  and  the  all- 
important  influence  they  have  exercised  upon  the 
relations  of  Dutch  and  English  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  treated  in  a  separate  section.  Occasional  references 
are  unavoidable,  but  the  general  problems  of  the  colour 
question  are  better  considered  apart.  At  present  we 
are  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  dispute  between 
the  two  European  peoples. 

It  is  necessary  to  ^'O  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
South  African  history  to  learn  how  that  dispute  arose. 
The  quarrel  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  is  no 
thing  of  yesterday.  Its  birth  and  development  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Johannesburg.  The  troubles  of 
South  Africa  did  not  take  their  rise,  as  is  often 
erroneously  stated,  over  matters  concerning  Transvaal 
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gold.  The  Uitlander  difi&culties  were  only  the  climax 
of  a  series  of  misunderstandings  which  had  been 
accumulating  during  a  long  term  of  years.  The  seeds 
of  the  misunderstanding  had  been  sown  as  far  back 
as  the  seventeenth  century.  Sympathisers  with  the 
Boers  represent  the  Transvaal  capitaUsts  as  having 
created  the  war  of  1899-1900.  In  so  doing  they 
strangely  ignore  the  obvious  teachings  of  history.  It 
is  wholly  misleading  to  state  that,  but  for  the  gold 
mines,  no  difficulties  would  ever  have  arisen  between 
the  Dutch  and  Enghsh.  Difficulties  very  similar  to 
those  of  our  own  times  existed  in  an  acute  form  in 
South  Africa  long  before  the  mineral  wealth  was 
suspected.  The  early  records  of  Dutch  colonial  rule 
are  insufficiently  studied  by  the  heated  partisans  of  to- 
day. Few  people  take  the  trouble  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  that  chequered  chapter  of  history  under 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  or  the  years  no  less 
chequered  which  followed  the  British  annexation. 
And  yet  at  a  time  like  the  present  it  would  be  well  if 
more  pains  were  taken  to  examine  the  question  from 
this  point  of  view.  England  has  always  borne  the 
brunt  of  every  misunderstanding  which  has  occurred 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  true  in  many  things  she  has 
been  blameworthy,  but  it  must  be  remembered  she 
succeeded  to  a  very  difficult  heritage.  The  directors 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  officially  stated  in 
1785  *  that  the  Cape  colonists  gave  more  trouble  than 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Indian  islands  put  together.' 
Many  a  perplexed  English  Minister  has  heartily  re- 
echoed that  sentiment. 

These  records  of  early  Dutch  colonial  rule  are 
interesting  reading,  telling  as  they  do  of  the  harsh 
and  autocratic  treatment  of  the  Dutch   East  India 
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Company,  of  the  turbulence  and  disaffection  of  the 
population,  and  their  dislike,  then  as  now,  to  the 
restraining  hand  of  the  Government.  England  cannot 
justly  be  held  responsible  for  every  unpleasant 
characteristic  the  Boer  race  has  evolved  in  South 
Africa.  The  majority  of  those  characteristics  are  to  be 
found  already  fully  developed  in  the  eighteenth-century 
records  of  their  own  rule.  The  South  African  question 
cannot  be  merely  judged  from  the  aspect  it  has  presented 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Any  such  partial 
attempt  only  creates  confusion.  The  question  must 
be  examined  in  its  earlier  as  well  as  its  later  phases ; 
from  the  point  of  view  presented  by  Van  Eiebeek's 
settlement  just  as  much  as  from  that  of  Johannesburg. 
Of  the  two,  the  earlier  is  perhaps  the  more  vital,  as  it 
determined  certain  causes  which  have  largely  affected 
affairs  to-day. 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  England  and  Holland 
during  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  that  our  fore- 
fathers spent  a  good  deal  of  time  fighting  either  with 
or  against  the  Dutch.  Our  quarrels  and  our  alliances 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  spirit  and  similar 
ambitions  were  common  to  both  countries.  We  came 
into  collision  with  Holland  more  than  once  over 
matters  of  commercial  and  colonial  extension.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  nation  who  had  resisted  the  tyranny  of 
Philip  of  Spain  and  Alva  ;  who  had  opened  the  dykes 
and  submerged  their  country  sooner  than  see  it  under 
the  heel  of  an  invader,  necessarily  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  another  race  as 
independent  as  themselves.  Holland  sent  us  in 
William  of  Orange  the  finest  of  our  kings ;  and  in  no 
country  are  the  deeds  of  William  the  Silent,  founder 
of  the  Dutch  Eepublic,  more  honoured  than  in   the 
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land  ruled  formerly  by  his  great-grandson.  Neither 
do  we  bear  the  Dutch  any  ill-will  because  they  inflicted 
upon  the  maritime  power  of  England  two  humihations 
such  as  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  no  other 
nation.  The  last  invasion  of  England  was  a  Dutch 
invasion.  It  was  in  1667  that  Admiral  de  Euyter 
appeared  with  his  fleet  at  the  Nore,  sailed  up  the 
Thames  as  far  as  Gravesend,  burnt  three  English 
men-of-war,  and  for  six  weeks  was  undisputed  master 
of  our  coasts.  Fifteen  years  previously  Admiral  van 
Tromp,  having  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Admiral 
Blake,  hoisted  a  broom  to  his  masthead  and  went 
sailing  up  and  down  the  Channel  saying  he  had  swept 
the  English  from  the  seas.  It  is  certainly  curious  how 
that  phrase,  or  rather  its  later  development  of  sweeping 
the  English  into  the  sea,  has  taken  hold  of  the  Dutch 
mind.  On  more  than  one  occasion  they  have  wished 
to  deal  very  drastically  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
South  Africa.  In  1659  we  hear  of  Van  Eiebeek*s 
council  deciding  to  send  all  the  Scotch  and  English 
settlers  away  from  the  Cape,  *  so  as  to  rid  the  place  as 
much  as  possible  of  rubbish.*  To  this  very  day  one 
may  hear  people  talk  in  Cape  Town  about  the  good 
times  coming  when  the  English  are  all  swept  into 
Table  Bay.  Such  sentiments  recall  the  story  of  Van 
Tromp,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  moral  is  in  favour 
of  the  English.  For  the  Dutch  admiral  and  his  navy 
are  now  but  incidents  of  history,  whereas  Admiral 
Blake's  whip  hoisted  in  reply  to  that  challenge  of  the 
broom  (or  rather  the  pennant  derived  from  it)  still 
floats  at  the  masthead  of  every  British  battleship  in 
commission.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  an 
interesting  historical  coincidence  that  in  the  very  year 
1652,   when  Van   Tromp  was  patrolling  the  shores 
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of  England  in  this  guise,  the  first  Dutch  settlers 
ajfrived  at  the  Cape  under  the  leadership  of  Jan  van 
Kiebeek.  The  incident  is  instructive  on  account  of 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  character  and  temper  of 
Holland  at  the  period  when  those  early  emigrants  left 
her  shores.  Incidents  of  this  nature  are  often  more 
instructive  than  the  laborious  compilations  to  be  found 
in  Blue  Books.  The  Dutch  are  a  truculent  race,  and 
truculency  has  marked  their  relations  with  us  from  the 
earliest  times. 

Van  Kiebeek  and  his  followers,  though  the  first 
settlers  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  were  not  the  first 
comers  in  South  Africa,  That  honour  belongs  to  the 
Portuguese.  Bartholomew  Diaz  first  discovered  the 
Cape  in  1486,  and  in  1502  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed 
round  the  coast  as  far  as  Sofala,  where  he  established 
a  fort  at  a  spot  near  the  modem  Beira.  The  Portu- 
guese, like  many  other  people  since  their  day,  went  to 
Africa  in  search  of  gold.  However,  they  found  no 
Band  near  Beira,  and,  thanks  to  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  their  settlements  became  stagnant,  and  are 
stagnant  to  this  day.  It  is  but  another  instance  of 
that  fatality  which  has  dogged  the  colonising  efforts  of 
the  Latin  races,  that  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  should 
have  passed  over  the  healthy  regions  of  the  south  and 
established  themselves  in  a  part  of  the  continent  which 
is  not  a  white  man's  country. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  both 
Dutch  and  English  in  pursuit  of  their  trading  opera- 
tions in  India  were  accustomed  to  call  at  Table  Bay  in 
order  to  refit  their  ships  and  obtain  fresh  water.  The 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  controlled  the 
operations  of  Holland  in  the  Far  East,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  corporations  of  that  or 
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indeed  aaiy  other  time.  They  had  the  right  under 
their  charter  to  make  treaties,  build  fortresses,  ap- 
point Governors,  and  enlist  troops.  The  advantages 
of  the  Cape  as  a  halfway-house  to  India  had  also  been 
obvious  to  the  English  East  India  Company.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  a  question 
as  to  which  of  the  two  nations  would  occupy  the 
country  first.  But  the  eyes  of  England  at  that  date 
were  turned  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Virginian 
settlements  rather  than  to  South  Africa,  and  the 
Dutch  entered  into  peaceable  possession  of  the  Cape 
in  the  year  1652.  The  South  African  empire  has 
grown  from  small  and  wholly  utilitarian  origins.  There 
was  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Company  as  to 
territorial  conquest  or  colonisation.  Their  aim  was  to 
establish  a  port  of  call  where  homeward  and  outward 
bound  fleets  might  obtain  water  and  fresh  vegetables. 
The  expedition  was  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  Company,  named  Jan  van  Kiebeek.  In  view  of 
the  important  part  played  by  another  medical  man  in 
the  latter-day  affairs  of  South  Africa,  it  is  interesting 
to  read  that  the  first  commander  at  the  Cape  started 
life  as  a  surgeon.  Van  Riebeek — *  the  little  thornback,* 
as  he  was  called — is  described  by  Mr.  Theal  as  *  a  little, 
fiery-tempered  resolute  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
perfect  health,  untiring  energy,  and  unbounded  zeal.' 
A  fort  was  built,  amicable  relations  opened  with  the 
Hottentots,  and  after  many  trials  and  difficulties  a  little 
settlement  sprang  up,  in  which  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  were  the  all-important 
considerations. 

The  ancestry  of  the  Boers  is   a   matter  of   great 
importance   when   estimating  their  character   to-day. 
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It  is  by  no  means  a  promising  one.  A  motley  crowd 
had  followed  Van  Kiebeek  to  the  Cape.  The  Com- 
pany's soldiers,  adventurers  drawn  from  every  quarter 
of  Europe,  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  buccaneer 
rather  than  that  of  the  settler.  The  stable  elements  of 
a  nation  are  not  derived  from  forefathers  such  as  these. 
After  a  time  they  were  converted  from  soldiers  into  free 
burghers,  and  allotted  plots  of  land  as  an  inducement 
to  study  the  pastoral  side  of  life.  From  the  earliest 
days  many  of  the  free  burghers  gave  trouble  and 
showed  signs  of  that  lawlessness  which  is  still  a 
striking  feature  of  their  descendants.  Later  on  the 
colony  was  reinforced  by  some  peasant  immigrants 
from  Holland ;  and  in  1688  two  hundred  Huguenots, 
expelled  from  France  as  a  consequence  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  found  a  refuge  in  South  Africa. 
Their  advent  brought  the  best  colonising  element  as 
yet  introduced  at  the  Cape.  Few  things  have  been 
more  unfortunate  than  the  manner  in  which  this 
Huguenot  element  rapidly  lost  its  characteristics 
through  contact  with  the  Dutch.  Fusion  of  races  is 
always  desirable,  but  a  fusion  of  races  wherein  the 
higher  is  merged  into  the  lower  without  perceptibly 
raising  the  standard  of  the  latter,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unfortunate.  The  Huguenot  influence  is  only  to  be 
traced  in  South  Africa  to-day  through  such  names  as 
De  Villiers,  Joubert,  Marais,  and  many  others  which 
are  still  common  in  the  country.  In  spite  of  the 
peremptory  legislation  which  was  enacted  as  regards 
the  new-comers,  it  is  surprising  the  Huguenots  should 
have  lost  within  a  few  years  their  own  national  traits, 
and  become  imdistinguishable  from  their  Dutch  neigh- 
bours. Whether  this  incident  be  yet  another  proof  of 
Teuton  strength  and  Latin  incapacity   to    resist    its 
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encroachments,  is  a  question  not  without  interest  for  the 
student  of  heredity. 

Another  element  in  the  Boers'  ancestry  must  not 
be  overlooked,  namely,  the  strain  of  Hottentot  and 
Kaffir  blood  which  undoubtedly  runs  in  their  veins. 
The  antipathy  with  which  the  Dutch  at  present  regard 
the  natives  is  not  noticeable  in  their  early  records.  On 
the  contrary,  marriages  between  the  Company's  ser- 
vants and  native  girls  were  actually  encouraged  as 
tending  to  improve  the  mutual  relations  of  Hottentots 
and  settlers.  We  hear  of  the  marriage  of  a  Hottentot 
girl,  Eva,  with  one  of  Van  Riebeek's  surgeons,  and  the 
festivities  which  took  place  on  that  occasion.  Irregular 
alliances  between  the  Dutch  and  the  native  women 
were  very  conamon.  The  Griquas,  or  half-breeds,  sprung 
from  such  unions  are  a  dwindling  race,  but  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  race  is  a  commentary  on  that  high 
moraUty  of  the  Boers  strongly  insisted  upon  by  some 
people.  It  is  well  to  remember  these  simple  religious 
peasants  have  nevertheless  peopled  whole  districts  of 
South  Africa  with  bastard  descendants  of  that  unfortu- 
nate class  who  hate  their  fathers  and  despise  their 
mothers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  exaggerate  this  strain  of 
black  blood  in  the  Boer  ancestry,  but  it  cannot  be 
totally  ignored.  It  exists  to  a  certain  degree,  and  to 
that  degree  is  a  pernicious  element.  Any  admixture 
of  black  blood  produces  deplorable  results  in  a  white 
race.  In  the  offspring  of  such  unions  it  is  as  though 
the  savage  had  lost  both  strength  and  vigour,  and  the 
European  his  moral  sense.  The  expression  *a  white 
Kaffir'  is  very  significant  in  South  Africa.  Though 
frequently  used  as  a  political  taunt,  it  is  an  expression 
which  in  its  literal  meaning  graphically  sums  up  the 
hateful  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  half-breed.     The 
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brutality  and  the  cunning  at  times  displayed  by  the 
Boers  are  more  suggestive  of  Kaffir  forbears  than  of 
those  sturdy  Netherlander  ancestors  who  drove  the 
Spaniard  from  their  land. 

The  historical  features  of  Dutch  rule  in  South  Africa 
till  the  English  annexation  in  1795  need  not  be  con- 
sidered in  detail.  Under  a  series  of  Governors  goodt 
bad,  and  indifferent,  the  colony  expanded  in  many  ways. 
Settlements  were  made  in  outlying  districts ;  viticulture 
and  agriculture  encouraged.  The  oaks  and  white 
houses  of  Stellenbosch  remain  as  memorials  of  Simon 
van  der  Stel,  a  Governor  whose  energy  and  ability 
cause  him  to  rank  among  the  most  remarkable  men 
ever  connected  with  the  Cape.  Under  Tulbagh, 
another  justly  celebrated  Governor,  the  settlement  was 
prosperous  and  contented.  Serious  evils,  however,  were 
taking  root  in  the  land.  That  this  should  have  been 
the  case  is  not  extraordinary.  The  rule  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  has  been  denounced  with  that 
lack  of  discrimination  unfortunately  rife  in  all  matters 
connected  with  South  Africa.  Probably  that  rule  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  other  of  the  day, 
when  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  settlement 
are  considered. 

Walpole  talked  of  a  man  and  his  price  : 
Nobody's  virtue  was  over-nice, 

says  a  modem  rhymester  in  singing  of  that  period.  The 
eighteenth-century  Cape  Dutch  strike  us  as  ignorant, 
harsh,  and  narrow;  but  ignorance  and  bigotry  were 
equally  rife  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  But  whereas 
Europe  advanced,  the  Cape  stood  still.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  Boers  retain  their  seventeenth-century 
standpoint.     They  were  cut  off  from  that  vast  intel- 
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lectual  development  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
civilising  influences  resulting  from  it.  No  ripple  of 
that  great  progressive  wave  which  was  hurrying  for- 
ward the  nations  of  Europe  to  such  momentous 
changes  touched  the  distant  shores  of  South  Africa. 
The  Cape  had  been  colonised  by  a  race  of  peasants. 
The  isolated  pastoral  existence  which  was  necessitated 
by  the  physical  features  of  the  country  could  not  tend 
to  raise  them  in  the  scale.  As  the  colony  extended, 
the  settlers  living  on  the  outposts  were  necessarily  more 
and  more  cut  off  from  such  scanty  influences  of  civilisa- 
tion as  they  might  have  obtained  near  Cape  Town. 
The  nomadic  tendency  begins  to  appear — the  roaming 
life  in  the  ox  waggon.  The  wits  of  the  population 
were  never  sharpened  by  an  industrial  or  manufacturing 
element  in  the  community.  A  scheme  in  1782  for 
manufacturing  cloth  in  the  colony  was  denounced  by 
the  authorities  as  one  little  short  of  treason.  If  such 
was  the  perspicacity  shown  by  the  Company,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  their  subjects  were  unintelligent. 

The  religion  of  the  Boers  is  a  theme  on  which 
many  writers  have  waxed  eloquent.  Others,  again,  have 
commented  on  the  fact  that  these  religious  charatc- 
teristics  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  race.  To  sing  the  107th  Psalm  and  then 
loot  your  neighbour's  cattle,  savours  somewhat  of  the 
famous  exhortation,  *  James,  having  sanded  the  sugar 
and  watered  the  currants,  let  us  now  praise  the  Lord, 
by  reciting  the  evening  hymn.'  As  a  people  they 
were  remarkable,  and  are  remarkable  to  this  day,  for  a 
religious  fervour  more  indicative  of  a  certain  low  grade 
of  civilisation  than  for  any  mental  or  moral  superiority 
derived  from  spiritual  gifts.  Eehgion  of  this  type  is 
not  inconsistent  with  untruthfulness  and  faulty  recti- 
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tude.  Psalm-singing  and  religious  phraseology  have 
always  been  strongly-marked  characteristics  among  the 
Boers.  Mr.  Theal,  in  commenting  on  them,  remarks 
that  in  many  cases  such  expressions  were  as  much  a 
matter  of  form  as  the  words  *  God  save  the  Queen  ! '  at 
the  foot  of  a  proclamation.  Of  Van  Riebeek  himself 
it  is  clear  he  never  hesitated  to  tell  a  lie  when  it  suited 
him  to  do  so.  The  ingenuous  letter  he  writes  to  his 
directors  on  the  failure  of  a  plot  to  entrap  the  captain 
of  a  French  merchant  vessel  is  very  instructive  as  to 
the  moral  standard  of  the  day. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that 
the  comparison  sometimes  carelessly  made  between  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  these  early  Dutch  settlers  at  the 
Cape  is  wholly  misleading.  The  original  colonists  in 
South  Africa  belonged  to  a  very  different  class  from 
that  of  the  English  settlers  in  North  America.  The 
soldiers  of  fortune,  Dutch  peasants  and  Huguenot 
tradesmen,  established  for  commercial  purposes  at  the 
Cape  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  had  nothing 
in  common  with  those  English  country  squires  and 
upper  middle-class  families  who  migrated  to  America 
beyond  the  reach  of  Stuart  oppression.  That  genius 
for  self-government  w^hich  is  the  pride  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  centuries  the  English  were  being  slowly  disciplined 
in  the  use  of  representative  institutions,  when  Europe 
as  a  whole  was  ruled  by  the  mere  word  of  prince  or 
prelate.  The  Puritan  Fathers  carried  with  them  to  their 
new  home  not  only  a  love  of  liberty,  but  also  a  practical 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  political  organisation 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  a  State  depends.  In  South 
Africa  matters  were  quite  otherwise.  The  large  bulk  of 
the  early  settlers  were,  as  we  have  seen,  seventeenth- 
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century  Dutch  peasants  of  a  somewhat  truculent  type. 
They  were  quite  uneducated  and  devoid  of  all  knowledge, 
whether  of  arts  or  the  principles  of  government.  It  is 
obvious  how  small  a  proportion  the  official  class  of  the 
time  bore  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  sHght 
leaven  their  superior  education  could  have  exercised 
on  the  latter.  For  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  sought  to  exercise  any  such  in- 
fluence. The  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  autocratic  from  the  first.  As  time  went  on,  it 
grew  corrupt  and  oppressive.  From  the  earhest  days 
of.  Cape  history  we  find  the  inhabitants  labouring 
under  heavy  legislative  burdens.  In  their  attempt  to 
evade  them  they  in  turn  acquired  habits  of  corruption 
and  untruthfulness. 

Few  things  are  more  persistent  in  South  African 
history  than  the  legislative  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  from  commercial  grievances.  The  troubles  of 
the  Dutch  sprang  in  early  times,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
day,  from  their  more  or  less  accidental  association  with 
the  commercial  affairs  of  other  people.  In  the  one 
case  they  were  kept  under  ;  in  the  other  they  had  the 
upper  hand.  Their  lessons  in  oppression  were  appa- 
rently not  thrown  away,  for  when  the  time  came  they 
skilfully  adapted  similar  methods,  from  which  they 
had  suffered  themselves,  to  the  subjection  of  others. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  a  clear  and  lucid  statement  of 
the  Uitlander  grievances  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  FitzPatrick 
in  *  The  Transvaal  from  Within,'  and  then  to  turn  to 
the  records  of  Dutch  grievances  under  the  East  India 
Company,  without  feeling,  mutatis  mutandis,  what 
similarity  exists  between  them.  The  evils  resulting 
from  a  vicious  system  of  taxation,  from  an  autocratic 
form  of  government  in  which  the  people  had  no  share, 
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from  monopolies,  corruption,  avarice,  and  untruthful- 
ness ;  such  are  the  grievances  which  reached  their 
eighteenth-century  climax  in  the  revolts  of  Swellendam 
and  of  Graaf  Eeinet,  and  a  nineteenth-century  climax 
far  more  terrible  in  the  present  Boer  war. 

As  regards  the  form  of  government,  difficulties  were 
bound  to  follow  the  divergent  points  of  .view  from 
which  legislation  was  regarded  by  the  Company  and 
the  colonists.  The  former  considered  the  latter  as  only 
existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  directors.  The  colonists, 
like  the  Uitlanders  of  to-day,  objected  to  being  treated 
as  a  commercial  asset,  from  which  taxes  and  profits 
might  be  squeezed  when  wanted.  Little  or  no  partici- 
pation was  allowed  them  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and 
the  hand  of  the  less  enlightened  Governors  pressed 
heavily  upon  them.  Pretensions  to  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  were  dealt  with  drastically,  as  witnessed  by 
the  treatment  of  the  Huguenots.  Simon  van  der  Stel 
was  Governor  when  this  immigration  took  place.  He 
was  a  man  in  whose  firm  determination  to  make  every- 
thing Dutch  at  the  Cape  we  can  already  trace  the 
germ  of  that  feeling  now  known  as  the  Afrikander 
sentiment.  The  new-comers  applied — not  unreason- 
ably, as  it  strikes  us — for  permission  to  establish  a 
church  and  their  own  form  of  worship.  Governor  van 
der  Stel  upbraided  the  deputation  in  unmeasured  terms, 
concluding  his  remarks  by  telling  them  *  to  restrain 
their  French  impertinences,  and  remember  the  oath 
of  fidelity  and  obedience  which  they  had  taken  to  the 
Company.'  An  ungenerous  feature  of  the  Dutch  is 
their  consistent  habit  of  denying  to  others  that  liberty 
they  so  loudly  claim  for  themselves.  No  people  have 
talked  more  of  independence,  or  have  so  systematically 
refused   its  gift.     The  forcible  incorporation   of    the 
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Huguenots  into  the  Dutch  community  was  soon  carried 
out.  Great  discontent  existed,  but  the  unhappy 
immigrants  were  too  small  in  number  to  make  any 
forcible  resistance.  They  were  forbidden  to  use  their 
own  language  or  their  own  form  of  worship  ;  and  one 
finds  with  some  astonishment  that  they  so  far  submitted 
to  the  new.  order  of  things  that  fifty  years  after  their 
arrival  French  was  an  obsolete  tongue  in  the  colony.  . 
The  system  of  taxation,  of  monopolies,  and  per- 
quisites, all  resulted  more  or  less  from  the  unjust  rule 
of  the  Company.  The  trading  operations  of  the  farmers 
were  subjected  to  countless  harassing  restrictions.  The 
Company  dictated  the  market  price  of  their  agricultural 
produce,  varying  the  price  according  to  the  position  of 
the  buyer.  It  is  needless  to  add,  the  arrangement  was 
so  contrived  as  to  favour  all  purchases  made  by  the 
Company.  A  system  of  monopolies  flourished  on 
much  the  same  plan  as  that  dear  to  the  heart  of 
President  B^ruger.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  bread, 
meat  and  wine,  &c.,  was  put  up  for  auction,  the 
monopoly  being  sold  to  the  bidder  who  undertook  to 
supply  the  Company  at  the  lowest  rate.  Alongside 
the  monopolies  was  an  equally  vicious  system  of 
perquisites,  by  which  the  Company's  servants  eked 
out  their  very  insufficient  salaries.  They  indulged  in 
trading  operations  on  their  own  account,  and  naturally 
the  officials'  wares  took  precedence  in  the  market  before 
those  of  the  farmers.  The  officials  were  allowed  to 
buy  at  one  rate  of  exchange  and  sell  at  another,  and  the 
police  magistrates  paid  themselves  on  the  simple  system 
of  keeping  back  such  fines  as  they  chose  to  appropriate. 
The  system  of  general  taxation  set  a  premium  on 
untruthfulness.  The  farmers  made  their  own  returns, 
and   almost  invariably   falsified   the   tithe  due  to  the 
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Company.  The  man  who  most  successfully  evaded  the 
payment  of  his  taxes  came  early  to  be  looked  upon  by 
his  neighbours  as  a  clever  fellow,  and  admired  accord- 
ingly. Under  the  circumstances  it  was  natural  enough 
that  they  should  try  to  circumvent  oppressive  charges. 
The  low  standard  of  the  Boers  to-day  as  regards  com- 
mercial rectitude,  and  their  rooted  dislike  to  taxation, 
are  failings  directly  traceable  to  the  fiscal  evils  which 
grew  up  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Dutch 
*slimness*  had  its  origin  in  the  game  of  corrupt 
practices  indulged  in  by  officials  and  people  alike. 

Avarice  was  another  vice  common  to  the  period. 
Many  of  the  Company's  officials  amassed  large  fortunes 
at  the  Cape.  Matters  came  to  a  crisis  under  this  head 
in  the  time  of  Adrian  van  der  Stel,  son  and  successor  of  r 
Simon  van  der  Stel.  He  started  a  farm  named  Verge-  ^  Jl 
legen,  and,  thanks  to  the  resources  at  his  command,  ^ 
was  soon  able  to  carry  out  his  agricultural  enterprise 
on  a  very  large  scale.  The  discontent  of  the  burghers, 
whose  own  produce  was  thus  excluded  from  the 
market,  was  great.  A  memorial  was  despatched  to  the 
directors  in  Holland  complaining  of  the  corrupt  and 
oppressive  government  under  which  the  settlement 
was  suffering.  Adrian  van  der  Stel,  learning  of  this 
document,  promptly  imprisoned  the  ringleader,  and 
forced  240  unwilling  burghers  to  sign  a  second 
memorial  lauding  the  virtues  of  the  Governor.  Yet 
again  the  seventeenth-century  parallel  ludicrously  re- 
sembles the  petitions  and  counter-petitions  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger  and  the  Uitlanders.  In  the  end  Adrian 
van  der  Stel  was  recalled,  his  estate  confiscated,  and 
the  agitators  restored  to  liberty  and  their  farms.  The 
colony  was  fairly  quiet  for  a  time  after  this  upheaval, 
but  the  whole  system  of  government  was  doomed  to 
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failure.  Individual  liberty  of  action  in  matters  both 
personal  and  commercial  was  constantly  hampered 
by  the  Company's  restrictions.  The  elementary  rights 
of  citizenship  were  denied  to  the  colonists.  They 
were  the  victims  of  a  system  which  they  had  no  power 
to  remedy.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  they 
submitted  tamely  to  their  grievances.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  protested  against  them  energetically. 
Disaffection  among  the  population  is  a  feature  seldom 
lacking  in  any  decade  of  the  Company's  rule.  The 
lawless  element  introduced  by  the  first  adventurers,  and 
the  stubbornness  of  the  subsequent  Dutch  peasants, 
were  hereditary  traits  firmly  welded  in  the  persons  of 
their  descendants.  Already  in  the  early  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  *  irreconcilables '  had  acquired 
•>'V  the  habit  of  trekking  into  the  isolated  border  districts 
.  ^   beyond  the  reach  of  an  oppressive  Government. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  was  tottering  to  its  fall  in  a  state  of 
complete  insolvency.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse 
at  the  Cape  during  this  period.  The  officials,  clearly 
foreseeing  the  inevitable  crash,  were  preoccupied  in 
feathering  their  own  nests.  A  variety  of  other  causes 
aggravated  the  discontent  among  the  burghers,  who 
had  suffered  heavily  from  the  second  Kaffir  war. 
Their  complaints  were  disregarded,  and  finally  the 
people  rose  in  insurrection.  The  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised,  both  at  Graaf  Reinet  and  Swellendam, 
these  districts  proclaiming  themselves  free  republics. 

It  is  impossible  to  surmise  what  might  have  hap- 
pened without  the  European  intervention  now  close  at 
hand.  At  this  psychological  moment,  however,  the 
Cape  was  swept  as  a  pawn  into  the  first  moves  of  the 
great   game  which  was  to  be  played  between   Great 
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Britain  and  Napoleon.  England  was  at  war  with 
Holland.  The  Stadtholder  had  been  expelled,  and  an 
English  fleet  appeared  off  Simon's  Bay  in  1795  bearing 
his  mandate  to  surrender  the  Cape  to  Great  Britain. 
The  resistance  made  was  not  formidable,  and  the 
English  forces  took  possession  with  little  difficulty. 
The  Cape  remained  as  an  English  dependency  till  1802, 
when  it  was  restored  to  Holland  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  For  three  years  the  country  was  now  ruled 
by  the  Batavian  Eepublic.  On  the  subsequent  renewal 
of  the  Napoleonic  struggle,  England — at  last  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  advantages  of  the  Cape  as  a  halfway- 
house  to  India — sent  an  expedition  to  South  Africa  in 
1806,  and  forced  the  Dutch  to  capitulate.  The  annexa- 
tion was  definitely  confirmed  in  1814  by  arrangement 
with  the  restored  Stadtholder,  who  received  in  com- 
pensation some  South  American  territory  and  a  sum  of 
six  millions  sterling. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  English  had  a  premoni- 
tion of  the  rocks  which  lay  ahead.  The  study  of 
philosophical  history  was  unknown  at  the  time.  The 
influence  of  climate,  of  geography,  of  legislation,  on 
the  formation  of  national  charatcter  had  yet  to  be 
demonstrated.  But  the  period  of  1652  to  1795,  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  1900,  is  pregnant  as 
regards  the  years  which  were  to  follow.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  character  of  that  community 
over  which  the  English  rule  was  now  established.  It 
was  a  community  possessing  in  itself  few  elements  of 
progression.  The  material  was  hardy  and  self-reliant, 
but  discipline,  development,  and  education  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  such  a  population  into  line  with 
the  civilisations  of  Europe.  During  the  first  thirty 
years    of    British  rule   those   influences   were  unfor- 
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tunately  lacking.  Many  evil  tares  had  been  sown  ;  the 
counteracting  good  seed  was  absent.  On  the  contrary, 
events  took  place  which  but  served  to  confirm  the 
Dutch  in  those  nomadic,  solitary  tendencies  they 
already  possessed.  During  the  160  years*  oppressive 
rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  they  had 
acquired  an  instinctive  hatred  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Another  fixed  idea  had  taken  root  in  their 
minds  :  the  association  of  government  with  corruption 
and  autocracy.  The  democratic  idea  only  existed  in 
the  crude  conception  of  revolt  against  authority. 
These  mental  peculiarities,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our 
South  African  troubles  to-day,  are  already  firmly 
established  traits  in  the  Dutch  character  at  the  time 
of  the  first  British  occupation  in  1795. 

Some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  social  and 
political  conditions  existing  at  the  Cape  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  are  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence 
of  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  This  gifted  and  charming 
daughter  of  a  gifted  family,  the  Lindsays,  was  English 
chdtelaine  at  Cape  Town  during  the  governorship  of 
Lord  Macartney.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  her  family 
she  has  put  on  record  some  valuable  impressions  of  her 
surroundings  in  the  year  1797.  Lady  Anne  is  rather 
hard  in  her  strictures  on  the  Dutch  ladies.  She  complains 
of  their  large  size,  large  feet,  and  large  families,  and 
declares  the  *goeden  vrowen'  to  be  lacking  in  manners, 
graces,  and  charms.  But  she  worked  energetically  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  nationalities,  and  her 
entertainments  were  celebrated  in  Cape  Town.  *  I  wish 
to  bring  the  nations  together  on  terms  of  goodwill,*  she 
writes  ;  *  and,  by  having  public  days  pretty  often  at  the 
Castle,  to  reconcile  the  Dutch  to  the  sight  of  their 
masters  by  the  attraction  of   fiddles  and   the  French 
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horns.*  Lady  Anne  speaks  very  amusingly  of  the 
sulky  disaflfected  men,  on  whose  wives  and  daughters 
she  lavished  attention  in  the  hope  of  bringing  their 
lords  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  She  compares  herself 
to  the  binding  cement,  *  light,  strong,  and  powerful, 
towards  the  associating  together  the  scattered  atoms  of 
society.'  No  less  instructive  are  some  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  this  shrewd  lady  during  a  tour  in  the 
interior  with  her  husband.  Her  description  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Dutch  farm  exactly  reproduces  the 
conditions  existing  to-day  in  the  Transvaal.  She 
deplores  the  apathy  and  slovenliness  of  the  population, 
and  the  lack  of  all  initiative  in  agricultural  matters. 
At  this  early  period  the  Boer  had  apparently  acquired 
that  rooted  dislike  to  his  neighbour's  smoke  which 
characterises  his  descendants.  *  Still  I  found  the  same 
want  of  plantation,'  writes  Lady  Anne;  'rich  soil 
remaining  in  unproductive  barrenness  for  want  of 
industry,  though  the  grasping  hope  of  possessing  all 
the  land  between  the  settler  and  his  next  neighbour 
makes  every  man  place  himself  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  him  as  he  can.'  On  her  return  to  Cape  Town 
she  sums  up  her  experiences  in  a  few  graphic  words  : 
*  Upon  the  whole  we  found  the  peasantry  hospitable 
and  good-humoured,  at  least  to  travellers,  but  without 
industry,  emulation,  or  capacity,  attached  to  habits  and 
careless  of  improvement ;  in  their  persons  and  houses 
slovenly  and  dirty,  a  few  excepted.  But  while  im- 
proved minds  are  happy  from  religious  contentment, 
from  philosophy,  or  from  a  combination  of  blessings, 
these  good  folks  seem  to  me  to  be  equally  so  from  their 
want  of  care,  thought,  or  feeling,  from  a  good  deal  of 
self-conceit,  and  from  the  charms  of  power  experienced 
by  every  master,  mistress,  and  child  of  every  house.* 
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I  have  quoted  Lady  Anne  Barnard's  correspondence 
at  some  length  because  it  is  certainly  remarkable  to  find 
from  her  letters  at  how  relatively  remote  a  period  the 
Dutch  character  had  already  crystallised  into  those 
forms  destined  to  produce  such  trouble  in  the 
future. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  GREAT  TREK  AND  THE  BOER  CONVENTIONS. 

Among  the  political  ups  and  downs  which  have  marked 
British  rule  in  South  Africa  during  the  present  century, 
three  events  stand  out  dominating  the  situation  like 
peaks  in  a  hilly  country.  These  are  the  Great  Trek 
of  1837,  the  Boer  Conventions  of  1852-1854,  and  the 
Transvaal  annexation  of  1877.  South  African  history 
groups  itself  somewhat  conveniently  round  these  three 
dates,  which  mark  events  of  capital  importance.  The 
causes  leading  up  to  them  must  be  examined  separately, 
even  at  the  risk  of  weajying  the  reader  by  details  which 
at  first  sight  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  impor- 
tance. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  English  that  during  the 
brief  period  between  1803  and  1806  the  Cape  Dutch 
should  have  flourished  under  the  Batavian  Eepublic. 
The  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  been 
abolished,  and  they  had  enjoyed  good  government  under 
men  of  their  own  race.  The  feeling  therefore  was 
stronger  against  the  British  annexation  of  1806  than  it 
had  been  in  1795,  when  the  arrival  of  the  English  put 
an  end  to  the  chaos  reigning  in  the  country.  The  new 
English  administration  was  entirely  autocratic  in  form. 
The  Governor's  council  was  abolished,  also  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  High  Court.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  two  races 
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settling  down  together  on  terms  of  peace  and  mutual 
goodwill.  The  first  two  Governors,  Lord  Caledon  and 
Sir  John  Cradock,  were  sensible  high-minded  men  who 
dealt  justly  by  the  people.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  charming  Lady  Anne  Barnard  was  no  longer 
there  to  further  conciliate  the  races  with  her  fiddles 
and  French  horns ;  but  intermarriages  were  already 
common,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  little  by 
Uttle  the  leaven  of  English  education  and  intercourse 
would  soften  down  the  asperities  of  the  rude  Boer 
character.  The  government,  though  autocratic  when 
judged  from  our  modern  standpoint,  was  free  and 
enhghtened  when  compared  with  the  corrupt  and 
oppressive  administration  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  Legislative  errors  and  abuses  had  been 
remedied.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  criticising, 
and  justly  criticising,  the  many  mistakes  made  at  this 
period,  that  they  were  not  dictated  by  an  overbearing 
spirit.  Where  the  EngUsh  failed  was  in  the  unsym- 
pathetic rather  than  in  the  harsh  character  of  theit  rule. 
This  lack  of  sympathy  arose  not  through  any  bad  will 
towards  their  South  African  subjects,  but  through  depart- 
mental ignorance  of  local  conditions.  No  country  in  the 
world  possesses  what  may  be  called  a  more  baffling 
national  equation  than  that  of  South  Africa.  It  is  one 
almost  impossible  to  understand  without  some  personal 
acquaintance  with  those  difl&cult  problems  to  which  the 
land  owes  its  present  unenviable  notoriety.  During  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  century  these  problems,  broadly 
speaking,  were  completely  misunderstood  by  the  English. 
A  policy  was  accordingly  adopted  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
ends  it  had  in  view.  Hence  the  governing  classes  had 
an  unhappy  knack  of  irritating  the  Dutch  over  small 
matters,   thus  causing  endless  friction,  though   there 
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was  no  wish  to  coerce  them  in  important  aflfairs. 
Over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  South  African 
history  one  is  reminded  with  exasperating  force  of  the 
motto  anent  good  intentions,  and  where  they  lead. 
*  Don't  try  and  be  good  ;  be  as  bad  as  you  like,  so  long 
as  you  use  a  little  common-sense,'  is  the  paradoxical 
sentiment  which  frequently  rises  to  the  mind.  Dutch 
misrepresentations  about  English  oppression  are  very 
common,  but  they  are  not  justified  by  facts.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  reluctance  of  England  to  adopt  a 
forward  policy,  and  the  devices  by  which  she  endeavoured 
to  shirk  the  latter,  which  led  to  all  the  trouble. 

The  rock  on  which  the  two  nations  were  doomed 
to  strike  was  the  problem  of  native  affairs.  A  series 
of  irritating  incidents  had  taken  place  between  1806 
and  1815  as  regards  the  natives  and  the  Europeans. 
The  enrolment  of  a  Hottentot  regiment  had  given 
great  offence,  the  feeling  then,  as  now,  being  strong  in 
South  Africa  that  white  men  were  not  to  be  policed  by 
black  ones.  It  was  when  matters  were  at  this  point 
that  the  unhappy  event  known  as  Slachfcer's  Nek  took 
place.  A  Dutch  farmer  named  Frederik  Bezuidenhout 
was  summoned  for  ill-treating  a  black  servant.  He 
refused  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  some  Hottentot 
soldiers  were  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  fled  to  a  cave, 
fired  on  the  approaching  troops,  and  was  finally  shot 
dead  himself.  His  brother,  Jan  Bezuidenhout,  and  a 
few  friends  rose  in  insurrection.  The  attempt,  however, 
utterly  failed,  and  the  revolt  was  soon  suppressed; 
the  loyal  burghers  assisting  the  authorities.  Jan 
Bezuidenhout  was  shot  dead,  resisting  to  the  last,  but 
thirty-nine  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial.  They 
were  sentenced  to  terms  of  varying  severity,  five  of 
them    being    condemned    to    death.      Lord    Charles 
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Somerset,  who  was  Governor  at  the  time,  refused  to 
commute  the  death  sentences,  though  strongly  begged 
to  do  so  by  the  loyal  Dutch  who  had  helped  him  to 
suppress  the  revolt.  The  harshness  of  the  sentence 
created  a  feeling  of  dismay  and  resentment  throughout 
the  colony.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  often  the  Govern- 
ment gave  way  when  it  should  have  stood  firm,  and  on 
the  other  hand  remained  obdurate  when  concession 
would  have  been  pohtic.  At  the  same  time,  the  Slach- 
ter*s  Nek  incident  has  been  greatly  magnified  by  the 
Dutch  of  this  generation.  Armed  insurrection  in  the 
year  1815  would  have  received  capital  punishment  in 
most  European  countries,  and  Bezuidenhout's  captors 
and  judges  were,  after  all,  men  of  his  own  race.  The 
incident,  unfortunate  though  it  was,  derived  its  magni- 
tude from  the  discontented  state  of  the  country. 

Further  grievaaices  arose  in  the  year  1828  through 
the  abolition  of  the  Courts  of  Landdrost  and  Heemraden, 
which  revolutionised  the  system  of  justice.  Judicial 
reforms  were  necessary,  but  again  it  was  the  manner 
of  their  execution  which  gave  offence,  rather  than  their 
matter.  Still  worse  was  the  order  enacting  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  English  in  all  ofl&cial  affairs.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  real  hardship,  for  a  large  section 
of  the  population  could  not  speak  English.  The 
Dutch  were  now  subjected  to  some  of  the  same 
restrictions  as  they  had  laid  upon  the  Huguenots,  and 
resisted  them  more  strenuously  than  the  French 
refugees  had  done. 

Two  events  which  took  place  in  1834  brought  the 
discontent  to  a  climax.  The  first  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  the  second,  the  events  following  the  fifth  Kafl&r 
war. 

It  is  necessary,  at  this  point,  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  general  feeling  which  was  prevailing  in 
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South  Africa  as  regards  native  affairs.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  raised  in  an  acute  form  a  question  the 
principle  of  which  was  hotly  contested  by  the  Dutch 
and  English.  This  was  the  theory  of  equality  between 
blacks  and  whites.  The  Dutch  have  never  recognised 
this  theory.  In  the  Transvaal  Grondwet,  one  of  the 
principles  laid  down  is  that  no  Kafl&r  shall  be  admitted 
to  equal  civil  and  religious  rights  with  the  burghers. 
That  as  a  race  they  bitterly  resented  the  principle  of 
abolition  is  beyond  question.  Avarice  and  love  of  power 
were,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  failings  for 
which  they  were  early  remarkable.  The  Emancipation 
Act  hit  them  hard  in  both  respects.  It  was  not  only 
the  loss  of  property  it  entailed,  but  the  loss  of  prestige 
among  the  blacks.  The  Dutch  were  not  sufficiently 
civilised  to  recognise  the  moral  wrongs  of  slavery. 
They  could  not  understand  that  a  system  by  which  one 
human  being  became  the  chattel  of  another  was  more 
degrading  for  the  slave-owner  than  for  the  slave.  Their 
views  on  the  subject  were  of  the  most  primitive  nature. 
Such  opinions  can  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  igno- 
rance, but  they  do  not  command  sympathy.  For  a 
number  of  men  to  abandon  their  homes  because  the  right 
of  keeping  slaves  was  abolished  showed  a  tyrannical 
disposition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  Dutch  had  a  real  grievance  on  the 
subject  of  native  affairs,  thanks  to  the  systematic  mis- 
representation to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the 
missionaries.  It  was  owing  to  this  latter  circumstance 
that  a  spirit  of  hostility  had  grown  up  about  the  whole 
question  which  rendered  its  calm  discussion  impossible. 
I  approach  with  some  hesitation  the  topic  of 
missionary  work  among  savages,  that  thorny  problem 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  offending 
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the  susceptibilities  of  one  person  or  another.  But  as 
regards  South  Africa  the  facts  are  too  well  established 
to  admit  of  controversy,  and  they  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  any  historical  examination  of  the  country.  Criti- 
cism of  missionaries  is  at  all  times  a  somewhat 
invidious  task.  It  seems  ungenerous  that  any  writer 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  comfortable  English  home 
should  denounce  those  men  who  sacrifice  the  blessings 
of  civilisation  and  risk  their  Uves  in  order  to  work 
among  the  heathen.  But  a  missionary  career,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  demands  high  qualities  of  tact 
and  discrimination.  Unfortunately,  tact  and  discrimi- 
nation are  not  always  characteristic  of  certain  enthu- 
siasts who  plunge  into  this  complicated  question  with 
ignorance  proportionate  to  their  goodwill.  Misguided 
zeal,  ill-directed  effort,  and  enthusiasm  unbalanced  by 
conmoLon-sense,  are  often  more  fatal  in  their  effects 
than  deUberate  wrong-doing.  In  any  country  where 
a  higher  and  a  lower  race  live  side  by  side,  a  most 
difficult  situation  necessarily  exists.  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  higher  to  ameliorate  as  much  as  possible 
the  condition  of  the  lower  is  obviously  dictated  by  the 
claims  of  both  humanity  and  justice.  As  to  the  method 
of  such  amehoration,  however,  great  divergence  of  opinion 
exists.  It  is  thought  by  many  people  that  the  re- 
generation of  the  black  races  is  better  achieved  through 
secular  than  through  ecclesiastical  agencies.  In  the 
one  case  the  aim  is  to  make  the  Kaffir  a  citizen ;  to 
teach  him  the  restraints  of,  and  the  obedience  due  to, 
the  law;  in  the  other,  the  aim  is  to  make  him  a 
Christian.  The  missionary  wishes  to  civilise,  but  his 
first  aim  is  to  achieve  a  convert.  Having  attained 
that  object,  the  duties  and  restraints  of  a  citizen  are  no 
longer  matters  of  first-rate  importance.     It  is  necessary 
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to  discriminate  carefully  between  the  various  societies 
and  their  methods ;  but  evangelistic  missionary  effort, 
when  judged  by  its  results,  appears  to  be  of  more  than 
doubtful  value.  Lengthy  lists  of  baptized  and  con- 
verted savages  do  not  necessarily  ensure  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  the  tribes.  The  fatal  tendency 
of  some  missionaries  to  extend  their  spiritual  functions 
to  political  affairs  has  been  wholly  productive  of  harm. 
Missionary  influence  played  a  very  important  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  very  unfortunate  part  in  the  early  days 
of  British  rule  at  the  Cape.  The  conviction  is  forced 
upon  one  that  in  some  cases  these  gentlemen  were 
influenced  not  only  by  their  desire  to  regenerate  the 
heathen,  but  by  less  honourable  ambitions  as  regards 
pohtical  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  certain  Dr.  Philip, 
an  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  had  much 
authority  in  Africa.  He  laid  down  three  principles  of 
government  by  which  he  hoped  to  rule  the  country.  It 
was  declared,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  coloured  races 
were  in  all  respects  save  education  on  a  mental  equality 
with  the  white  ones.  Secondly,  that  they  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  political  footing  as  the  latter. 
Thirdly,  that  they  were  shamefully  oppressed  by  their 
rulers. 

I  shall  revert  in  a  later  chapter  to  the  highly  con- 
troversial questions  raised  by  Dr.  PhiHp's  first  two 
theories.  The  charge  as  to  oppression,  however,  was  a 
statement  of  fact,  and  as  such  could  be  met  by  direct 
evidence.  That  evidence  was  not  forthcoming  in  any 
degree  proportionate  to  the  sweeping  charges  advanced. 
It  is  difficult  to  exonerate  Dr.  Philip  from  the 
counter-charge  of  wilful  misrepresentation  in  matters 
concerning  native  affairs.     Even  the  learned  Mr.  Theal, 
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80  judicial  ajid  impartial  in  all  his  statements,  does  not 
conceal  his  opinion  as  to  the  mischief  worked  by  this 
agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Unfortu- 
nately Dr.  Philip  had  the  ear  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  his  theories  were  allowed  weight  when  the 
facts  presented  by  the  colonists  were  disregarded.  Few 
things  have  had  more  far-reaching  influence  in  South 
Africa  than  that  disastrous  native  policy  between  1843 
and  1847  for  which  Dr.  Phihp  was  responsible.  It 
was  a  policy  founded  on  the  theory  of  political  equality 
between  black  and  white,  and  it  broke  down  completely. 
The  net  result  of  Dr.  Philip's  work  was  the  alienation 
of  the  Dutch  from  the  English  section  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  a  missionary  assuming  such 
an  authoritative  attitude,  and,  still  further,  wielding  so 
much  influence  over  the  Secretary  of  State.  Certain 
philanthropic  societies,  however,  had  great  power  in 
England  during  the  first  decades  of  the  century.  It  is 
a  sad  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  evil  in  things  good 
that  people  actuated  by  the  most  humanitarian  motives 
as  regards  the  natives  should  nevertheless  have  been 
directly  responsible  for  much  trouble  and  bloodshed 
in  South  Africa.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  a  land- 
mark of  civilisation,  but  the  abolitionists  went  too  far 
in  their  ideas  of  the  mental  and  moral  capacities  of  the 
races  they  had  freed.  Certain  theories  had  been  formed 
about  the  Hottentots  and  Kafl&rs,  and  into  these  moulds 
facts  were  either  forced  or  else  disregarded.  Senti- 
mentality was  allowed  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  which  above  all  others  demand  not  only  a  high 
degree  of  sympathy  and  humanity,  but  the  most  strict 
justice  and  sound  judgment.  The  same  sentimental 
qualities  with  which  the  Boers  are  to-day  endowed  by 
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many  people  in  this  country  were  similarly  bestowed 
on  the  Kaffirs  by  the  so-called  philanthropists  of  the 
thirties  and  forties.  Everything  the  Kaffir  did  was 
right,  and  everything  the  European  did  was  wrong. 
The  one  was  a  cruel,  oppressive,  grasping  tyrant ;  the 
other  a  noble-hearted,  down-trodden  victim.  There 
was  much  talk  of  injustice  and  wrong-doing,  and  very 
little  trouble  taken  then,  as  now,  to  weigh  justly  the 
opposing  claims.  The  societies  meant  well,  but  they 
were  mistaken.  Their  motives  were  excellent,  but 
their  judgment  was  at  fault ;  and  history  unfortunately 
is  determined  for  good  or  evil  by  acts,  not  motives.  It 
is  obvious  friction  was  bound  to  arise  sooner  or  later 
between  the  European  colonists  at  the  Cape  and  the 
missionaries.  The  residents  on  the  spot  viewed  the 
native  problem  differently  from  the  great  societies  at 
home.  Extreme  views  on  the  one  side  not  unnatu- 
rally provoked  extreme  views  on  the  other.  The 
Europeans  resented  the  assumption  of  equality  between 
blacks  and  whites,  and  considered  themselves  slandered 
by  the  charges  of  ill-usage  which  were  brought  against 
the  slave-owners. 

The  missionaries  were,  of  course,  fully  justified  in 
their  attempts  to  save  the  natives  from  any  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  Europeans.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  many  individual  cases  of  harsh  and  cruel  treat- 
ment. Though  the  Boers  have  put  on  record  from 
time  to  time  some  admirable  sentiments  about  the 
Kaffirs,  their  brutality  towards  the  natives  has  become 
a  by-word  in  South  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  savage  life  led  by  the 
Trek  Boers,  and  their  sanguinary  conflicts  with  the 
Kaffirs,  tended  to  brutalise  the  descendants  of  the 
emigrant  farmers.     As  regards  the  specific   charges 
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made  by  Dr.  Philip,  judicial  inquiries  were  held  in 
several  cases  and  entirely  broke  down  through  lack  of 
evidence.  Where  the  missionaries  failed  was  in  the  lack 
of  a  judicial  spirit  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  the  other  side. 
They  invariably  supported  the  blacks  as  against  the 
whites,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  case.  Native 
legislation  concerning  Vagrant  Acts,  Pass  Laws,  and 
Apprentices — measures  which  were  considered  desirable 
for  a  country  in  which  there  was  a  large  floating 
impoverished  coloured  population — was  strenuously 
opposed  by  them.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bad 
feeling  created  by  this  unfair  and  injudicious  attitude. 
The  Dutch  declared  with  bitterness  that  their  case  was 
always  prejudged  and  their  representations  ignored, 
whatever  difficulty  might  arise.  Cape  Colony  there- 
fore was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  enjoy  academic 
discussions  on  the  rights  of  man  when  Powell  Buxton*s 
Bill  became  law. 

In  1834  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban  arrived  at  the  Cape 
to  carry  out  the  Emancipation  Act  and  effect  certain 
reforms.  In  spite  of  the  unpopular  circumstances 
which  marked  his  advent,  few  Governors  have  been 
more  beloved  than  this  honest  sturdy  Englishman. 
The  emancipation  of  slavery  caused  no  surprise  in  the 
colony.  It  had  been  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  for  some 
time  past,  and  various  preliminary  steps  had  been 
taken  in  the  matter. 

The  more  enUghtened  members  of  the  Dutch 
community  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  resist  the 
measure,  probably  because  they  knew  resistance  would 
be  futile.  But  the  colony  was  seething  with  discon- 
tent, and  it  found  expression  in  the  genuine  hardships 
which  attended  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act.  The 
whole  system  of  slavery  was  wrong  and  degrading ;  at 
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the  same  time,  it  is  unfortmiate  that  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  coloured  races  was  not  promulgated  with  more 
care  as  to  the  immediate  effect  it  was  likely  to  produce. 
A  system,  however  vicious,  when  it  has  once  taken 
root  in  a  community  and  entered  largely  into  its  life, 
cannot  be  abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  without 
causing  a  serious  upheaval.  It  is  certainly  an  open 
question  whether,  after  centuries  of  slavery,  the  Act 
would  not  have  been  more  judiciously  carried  out  by 
an  operation  extending  over  a  certain  term  of  years. 
The  very  real  menace  to  life  and  property  with  which 
a  small  white  community  is  threatened  by  the  sudden 
freeing  from  their  bonds  of  an  overwhelmingly  large 
coloured  population,  is  one  that  few  people  in  this 
country  can  reaUse  or  appreciate.  But  the  danger 
exists,  and  was  much  feared  at  the  time.  A  more 
tangible  grievance  arose  over  the  inadequate  pecu- 
niary remuneration  allotted  to  the  slave-owners 
at  the  Cape.  The  compensation  was  assessed  at  far 
below  the  value  of  the  slaves,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  many  owners  found  themselves  ruined. 
Great  poverty  and  distress  existed  among  families 
formerly  very  well  to  do.  Still  worse  was  the  condi- 
tion that  all  claims  for  compensation  had  to  be  made 
good  before  the  commissioners  in  London.  It  may 
well  be  affirmed  that  departmental  perverseness  was 
never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  this  unjust 
and  irritating  condition.  A  journey  from  Cape  Town 
to  London  was  not  the  simple  matter  it  is  nowadays, 
and  such  a  journey  was  quite  beyond  the  means  of  many 
Dutch  farmers.  Financial  agents  of  the  worst  type 
and  character  arrived  at  the  Cape  and  bought  up 
the  slave  claims,  in  many  cases  for  a  fraction  of  their 
.e. 
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These  administrative  errors  caused  not  only  poverty 
but  widespread  and  most  justifiable  irritation  through- 
out the  country.  Already  the  question  of  emigration 
was  mooted  to  a  land  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English 
Government,  with  its  fads  and  philaoithlropists.  Matters 
were  in  this  state  when  the  troubles  which  arose  over 
the  sixth  Kaffir  war  seemed  to  the  colonists  a  final  act 
of  perverseness  on  the  part  of  their  rulers. 

The  then  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  was  in  a 
very  unsettled  state.  Time  after  time  the  colonists  had 
seen  their  farms  devastated  by  those  savage  hordes  for 
whom  so  much  pity  was  felt  in  England.  The  *  gentle 
Kaffir '  of  that  day  was  as  great  an  adept  at  military 
matters  as  the  '  simple  peasant '  of  whom  we  have  now 
had  some  experience.  A  very  serious  outbreak,  causing 
much  destruction  of  life  and  property,  took  place  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban, 
The  Kaffirs  were  defeated,  and  the  Governor,  with  a 
view  to  a  better  organisation  of  native  affairs,  proclaimed 
the  British  sovereignty  over  the  district  between  the 
Keiskama  and  the  Kei  Eivers,  and  appointed  officials  to 
control  the  chiefs.  It  was  a  sensible  arrangement,  and 
one  which  met  with  almost  universal  approval  in  the 
colony.  Dr.  Philip,  however,  thought  otherwise.  His 
native  policy,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  based  on  a 
theory  of  Kaffir  excellence  as  opposed  to  European 
baseness.  He  wished  to  see  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependent native  States  ruled  by  Kaffir  chiefs  without 
European  control,  but  assisted  by  missionary  advice. 
Having  little  or  no  support  in  Cape  Colony,  he  returned 
to  England  and  carried  on  an  active  propaganda  in  this 
country  so  as  to  effect  these  changes.  Unfortunately 
he  succeeded.  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
was  an  amiable  philanthropist,  but  perhaps  the  most 
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incompetent  of  the  various  incapable  noblemen  who 
have  from  time  to  time  adorned  the  high  offices  of  the 
Crown.  Dr.  Philip's  opinions  coincided  with  his  own,  and 
he  determined  on  a  reversal  of  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban's 
policy.  The  despatch  conveying  his  views  on  the 
settlement  of  the  sixth  Kaffir  war  was  looked  upon  as 
an  outrage  by  Dutch  and  English  alike  at  the  Cape. 
The  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  Governor  that  the 
colonists  themselves  had  provoked  the  war,  that  they 
had  oppressed  and  ill-treated  the  natives,  that  justice 
was  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  not  on  that  of  the 
victors  ;  finally,  that  the  British  sovereignty  was  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  chiefs  reinstated  as  absolute  rulers 
of  the  tribes. 

All  writers  on  South  Africa  agree  as  to  the  anger 
and  resentment  caused  by  this  unjust  and  mistaken 
document.  The  colonists  had  suffered  heavily  from 
the  war.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  sovereignty,  the 
farmers  in  the  eastern  districts  saw  themselves  de- 
prived of  all  protection  as  to  life  and  property.  The 
placing  of  Kaffir  chiefs  on  terms  of  political  equality 
with  the  English  officials,  and  the  subjection  of  white 
men  to  Kaffir  law  in  the  native  districts,  produced  an 
outburst  of  feeling.  A  turbulent,  domineering,  in- 
dependent people  like  the  Dutch  were  poor  material 
for  the  diplomatic  experiments  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  A  hatred  of  restraint  had,  as  we  have  seen 
always  characterised  them,  and  their  intellectual  level 
was  too  low  for  any  appreciation  of  those  abstract 
philanthropic  ideas  which  had  been  presented  to  them 
in  this  unpalatable  form.  Therefore  they  decided  to 
put  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  a  state  of  affairs  to 
which  they  objected.  They  determined  to  leave  their 
homes  and  trek  into  those  wildernesses  further  north 
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which  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  devastations  of 
Chaka  and  his  Zulu  warriors.  The  step  seems  to  us 
extreme,  the  motive  mixed  and  in  some  respects  un- 
worthy ;  but  when  every  allowance  is  made,  there  is  a 
residuum  which  commands  genuine  admiration  in  this 
exodus  of  the  Boer  farmers. 

They  trekked  with  their  wives  and  little  children 
into  the  wilderness,  abandoning  their  homes  and  suf- 
fering the  greatest  privations  in  pursuit  of  what  they 
deemed  to  be  independence.  Their  courage  and  forti- 
tude in  that  struggle  compel  our  respect  and  esteem. 
Over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  South  African 
history  one  is  left  lamenting  that  certain  admirable 
qualities  in  the  Boer  character  should  be  stultified  and 
deprived  of  their  worth  through  the  existence  side  by 
side  of  failings  unworthy  of  even  a  semi-civiUsed  race. 
The  following  document,  penned  by  Pieter  Kefcief, 
setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  Boer  emigrants,  has 
a  dignified  ring  about  it  which  none  will  deny  : — 

*  Graham's  Town :  Jan.  22, 1S37. 

'  I.  We  despair  of  saving  the  colony  from  those  evils 
which  threaten  it  by  the  turbulent  and  dishonest  con- 
duct of  vagrants  who  are  allowed  to  infest  the  country 
in  every  part ;  nor  do  we  see  any  prospect  of  peace  or 
happiness  for  our  children  in  a  country  thus  distracted 
by  internal  commotions. 

*  II.  We  complain  of  the  severe  losses  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  sustain  by  the  emancipation  of  our  slaves, 
and  the  vexatious  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
respecting  them. 

'III.  We  complain  of  the  continual  system  of 
plunder  which  we  have  for  years  endured  from  the 
Kaffirs  and  other  coloured  classes,  and  particularly  by 
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the  last  invasion  of  the  colony,  which  has  desolated 
the  frontier  districts  and  mined  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

'  IV.  We  complain  of  the  unjustifiable  odiam  which 
has  been  cast  upon  us  by  interested  and  dishonest 
people  under  the  name  of  religion,  whose  testimony  is 
believed  in  England,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  evidence  in 
our  favour;  and  we  can  foresee  as  the  result  of  this 
prejudice  nothing  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country. 

*  V.  We  are  resolved,  wherever  we  go,  that  we  vnH 
uphold  the  just  principles  of  liberty  ;  but  whilst  we  will 
take  care  that  no  one  is  brought  by  us  into  a  condition 
of  slavery,  we  will  establish  such  regulations  as  may 
suppress  crime  and  preserve  proper  relations  between 
master  and  servant. 

*  VI.  We  solemnly  declare  that  we  leave  this  colony 
with  a  desire  to  enjoy  a  quieter  life  than  we  have 
hitherto  had.  We  will  not  molest  any  people,  nor 
deprive  them  of  the  smallest  property ;  but  if  attacked 
we  shall  consider  ourselves  fully  justified  in  defending 
our  persons  and  effects  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability 
against  every  enemy. 

*VII.  We  make  known  that  when  we  shall  have 
framed  a  code  of  laws  for  our  guidance,  copies  shall  be 
forwarded  to  this  colony  for  general  information  ;  but 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  it  is  our  firm 
resolve  to  make  provision  for  the  summary  punishment, 
even  with  death,  of  all  traitors  without  exception  who 
may  be  found  among  us. 

*  VIII.  We  purpose,  in  the  course  of  our  journey  and 
on  arrival  at  the  country  where  we  shall  permanently 
reside,  to  make  known  to  the  native  tribes  our  inten- 
tions, and  our  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  them. 
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'  IX.  We  quit  this  colony  under  the  full  assurance 
that  the  English  Government  has  nothing  more  to 
require  of  us  and  will  allow  us  to  govern  ourselves 
without  its  interference  in  the  future. 

'  X.  We  are  now  leaving  the  fruitful  land  of  our 
birth,  in  which  we  have  suffered  enormous  losses  and 
continual  vexation,  and  are  about  to  enter  a  strange 
and  dangerous  territory ;  but  we  go  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  an  all-seeing,  just,  and  merciful  God,  whom  we  shall 
always  fear  and  hmnbly  endeavour  to  obey.  In  the 
name  of  all  who  leave  the  colony  with  me, 

*  P.  Eetief.' 

One  is  glad  to  give  the  Boers  full  credit  for  the 
courage  they  showed  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Trek.  At  the  same  time  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  document  must  be  discounted  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  far  as  their  application  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  emigrants  is  concerned.  Ketief  himself  was 
undoubtedly  a  noble-hearted  hero,  but  the  Boers  as  a 
people  have  shown  a  complete  incapacity  to  hve  up  to 
the  spirit  of  their  own  declaration  of  rights.  Sadly 
have  they  fallen  below  the  ideals  of  liberty,  freedom, 
and  justice  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  their  leader. 
What  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  the  spirit  animating  that 
declaration  and  the  latter-day  sordid  rule  of  Pretoria ! 
Acts  of  treachery,  such  as  Bronkhorst  Spruit  and 
the  murders  of  Captains  Elliott  and  Bethell ;  financial 
scandals,  such  as  the  Selati  Eailway  or  Lippert  con- 
cessions, contrast  unpleasantly  with  the  exploits  of  the 
old  Trek  Boers. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  historical 
review  to  follow  in  any  detail  the  wanderings  of  the 
Trek  Boers.     Between  the  years  1835  and  1837  various 
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detachments  left  the  colony  for  the  up-country 
districts.  Four  commandos  imder  the  respective 
leaderships  of  Henry  Potgeiter,  Gert  Maritz,  Pieter 
Ketief ,  and  Andries  Pretorius  deserve  mention.  These 
leaders  were  all  men  of  good  position  and  high  character, 
Ketief  and  Pretorius  being  wealthy  well-known  citizens. 
The  combined  forces  of  Potgeiter  and  Maritz  defeated 
the  Matabele  tribes  under  Moselekatse  at  a  spot  near 
the  Vaal  Eiver,  and  drove  the  survivors  further  north 
to  the  territories  between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi. 
A  simple  form  of  government  was  organised  at  Wyn- 
berg  in  1837  by  Pieter  Belief,  who  had  arrived  with  his 
followers  from  Graham's  Town.  Eetief  was  in  many 
ways  the  most  remarkable  man  the  Boer  race  has 
produced.  Though  only  a  well-to-do  farmer,  it  is 
curious  to  trace  in  him  that  spirit  of  what  might  be 
called  clumsy  idealism  to  which  the  Boers  are  addicted. 
Eetief  dreamed  of  a  great  and  glorious  Eepublic  free 
from  English  control,  which  should  monopolise  the 
Africa  of  the  future.  The  disturbing  dream  of  Empire 
is,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  vision  which  has  troubled 
the  Boer  mind. 

A  detachment  of  Boers  now  determined  to  occupy 
the  fertile  country  of  Natal.  Dingaan,  King  of  the 
Zulus  and  head  of  a  military  nation  whose  fighting 
powers  had  been  brought  to  perfection  by  Chaka, 
however,  blocked  the  way.  Pieter  Eetief  and  a  band 
of  emigrants,  when  on  a  mission  to  the  Zulu  king,  were 
treacherously  murdered  by  Dingaan.  Pretorius,  the 
fourth  Boer  leader,  who  appears  on  the  scene  at  this 
point,  reorganised  his  demoralised  compatriots  and 
amply  avenged  this  act  of  treachery.  By  a  series  of 
victories  he  completely  overthrew  the  Zulu  power 
and  entered  Natal.     The  Boers  occupied  the  country, 
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founded  the  town  of  Pietermaritzburg,  and  from  1838 
to  1842  claimed  to  have  established  the  colony  of 
Natalia.  The  British  Government,  however,  viewed 
the  subject  differently.  Though  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  stop  the  exodus  from  Cape  Colony,  the  English 
officials  had  never  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
emigrants.  It  was  always  asserted  that  the  latter  were 
still  subject  to  the  British  sovereignty.  The  Boers  were 
warned  at  the  moment  of  their  departure  that  they 
were  trekking  into  English  territory.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Boer  State  with  access  to  the 
sea  was  considered  very  undesirable.  There  had  been 
an  English  settlement  near  Port  Natal  for  some  years, 
and  in  1842  troops  were  sent  and  the  country  re- 
occupied  by  a  British  force.  The  majority  of  the  Boers 
now  trekked  back  across  the  Drakensberg  Mountains, 
and  spread  themselves,  roughly  speaking,  over  that 
inland  territory  comprising  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
the  Transvaal. 

There  for  the  present  we  must  leave  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  revert  to  certain  events  taking  place  in 
Cape  Colony  which  were  to  determine  the  eventual 
recognition  of  the  two  independent  States. 

We  have  seen  how,  thanks  to  the  representations 
of  Dr.  Philip,  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban's  frontier  policy 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  Kaffir  war  had  been  upset  by 
Lord  Glenelg.  It  was  replaced  by  a  system  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory  in  every  respect.  Sir  Benjamin  d' Urban, 
whose  views  on  native  affairs  and  the  value  of  mission- 
ary advice  had  been  considerably  modified  since  his 
arrival  in  the  colony,  protested  unavailingly  against 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  protest 
cost  him  his  post,  for  Lord  Glenelg  recalled  the  Go- 
vernor in  1838.     Though  Sir  Benjamin's  policy,  like  Sir 
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Bartle  Frere's  in  later  years,  was  amply  vindicated  by 
time,  Cape  Colony  thus  lost  the  services  of  this  upright 
and  capable  ruler.  Comment  is  superfluous  on  the  be- 
haviour of  Lord  Glenelg  and  Dr.  Philip.  Sir  Benjamin 
d'Urban's  recall  was  but  another  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  ignorance  and  bigotry  in  South  Africa.  But  the 
sinister  influence  of  Dr.  Philip  had  yet  to  work  further 
mischief.  The  roaming  bodies  of  emigrant  farmers  in 
the  interior  caused  the  Government  much  anxiety.  Dr. 
Philip  advised  that  in  order  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
settled  districts  a  series  of  Treaty  States  should  be  created 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  colony,  along  the  line  of 
the  Orange  Eiver.  These  treaties  were  concluded 
with  native  chiefs,  and  comprised  arrangements  with 
Moshesh,  the  Basuto  chief,  on  the  east,  and  Waterboer, 
a  Griqua  chief,  on  the  west.  The  territory  between 
these  two  extremes  was  occupied  by  Adam  Kok, 
another  Griqua  chief.  These  chiefs  were  to  exercise 
sovereign  powers  over  black  and  white  alike  in  their 
own  States.  They  were  amenable  to  missionary 
influence,  and  as  such  the  scheme,  known  historically 
as  the  Napier  Treaties,  found  favour  and  protection  in 
high  quarters.  The  European  population,  both  Dutch 
and  English,  treated  the  arrangement  with  anger  and 
contempt.  They  entirely  refused  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  native  and  half-breed  chiefs.  After  a 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  British 
Besident  at  Bloemfontein  to  govern  the  European 
section.  But  the  whole  system  was  vicious  and 
failed  completely.  It  arose  through  that  ungenerous 
desire  of  the  British  Government  to  shirk  their 
responsibilities  which  has  unfortunately  characterised 
much  of  South  African  history.  Chaos  and  anarchy 
prevailed  in  the  Treaty  States.   The  immigrant  farmers, 
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harassed  by  this  vague  assumption  of  British  authority 
without  experiencing  any  of  the  blessings  of  good  rule, 
grew  more  and  more  confirmed  in  their  dislike  of  all 
things  English. 

The  seventh  Kaffir  war,  in  1846,  further  aggravated 
the  political  turmoil  existing  in  South  Africa.  Luckily, 
it  brought  matters  to  a  climax  by  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  what  might  be  expected  from  government 
imder  Christian  Kaffirs.  Also  it  brought  on  the  scene 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  that  capable  energetic  Governor  to 
whom  belongs  the  honour  of  having  established  the 
first  rational  native  policy  in  South  Africa.  In  1847 
a  new  province  named  British  Kaffiraria  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  eastern  frontier,  the  power  of  the 
Kosa  chiefs  curtailed,  and  an  English  commissioner 
appointed  to  supervise  the  administration.  On  the 
northern  frontier  the  Treaty  States  were  abolished, 
and  the  whole  district  as  far  north  as  the  Vaal  Eiver 
proclaimed  British  territory  under  the  name  of  the 
Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty.  Local  rule  as  regards 
their  own  tribes  was  still  vested  in  the  chiefs,  but 
sovereign  powers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

'  Here  at  last,'  writes  Mr.  Theal,  *  was  a  policy  such 
as  nearly  every  man  in  Cape  Colony  approved  of. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  came  too  late.  The  vast 
majority  of  white  people  living  between  the  Modder 
and  Vaal  Eivers  were  indisposed  to  submit  to  British 
rule  in  any  form.' 

The  Boers  under  Pretorius  rose  in  arms  and 
captured  Bloemfontein.  Sir  Harry  Smith  hurried 
north  with  such  troops  as  he  could  collect  and  severely 
defeated  the  farmers  at  Boomplaats.  Pretorius  and  the 
majority  of  his  followers  fled  across  the  Vaal,  where 
they  were  followed  by  some  of  the  most  intractable 
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members  of  the  Boer  community.  Pretorius  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel,  but  otherwise  he  and  his  followers 
were  left  undisturbed. 

After  this  event  matters  settled  down  for  a  time  in 
the  Sovereignty,  but  the  evil  effects  of  the  Treaty  State 
system  were  destined  to  culminate  in  events  still  more 
important.  That  system  had  enabled  the  sagacious 
Basuto  chief  Moshesh  to  build  up  a  great  power  on 
the  border  of  the  colony.  Naturally  he  disliked  the 
curtailment  of  his  prerogatives.  He  accordingly  seized 
the  opportunity  in  1851,  when  Cape  Colony  was  involved 
in  the  eighth  KaflSr  war,  to  rise  in  revolt.  Still  further, 
he  severely  defeated  a  British  force  which  was  sent 
against  him.  Matters  were  very  serious,  for  the 
farmers  in  the  Sovereignty  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Basutos,  as  no  reinforcements  could  be  spared  from 
the  colony.  At  the  same  moment  Pretorius  and  his 
followers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yaal  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude.  The  humiliating  position  was 
now  forced  on  Major  Warden,  the  British  Resident  at 
Bloemfontein,  of  having  to  make  terms  with  a  rebel 
Dutchman.  Pretorius  wished  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Vaal.  The 
British  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  the 
smallest  desire  to  add  that  territory  to  their  South 
African  dominions.  Accordingly,  on  January  17, 1852, 
a  treaty  named  the  Sand  Eiver  Convention  was  signed, 
by  which  the  British  Government  guaranteed  to  the 
emigrant  farmers  north  of  the  Vaal  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  without  any 
interference  from  the  British  Government.  In  this 
manner  the  South  African  Republic  came  into  existence 
and  the.  Boers  received  the  charter  of  their  indepen- 
dence. 
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The  difficulty  with  Pretorius  was  thus  averted,  but 
the  question  of  the  Orange  Kiver  Sovereignty  itself 
remained.  Further  trouble  arose  with  Moshesh  and 
his  Basutos,  who  succeeded  in  placing  a  British  force, 
under  Sir  George  Cathcart,  the  Governor,  in  a  most 
awkward  position.  Peace  was  made  shortly  afterwards, 
but  the  British  Government,  weary  of  the  complications 
which  were  always  arising  in  South  Africa,  determined 
to  abandon  the  Orange  Eiver  territory.  A  large  and 
influential  section  of  the  inhabitants  protested  in  vain 
against  this  decision.  A  special  commissioner  was 
sent  out  to  withdraw  the  Sovereignty,  and  by  the 
Bloemfontein  Convention  of  1854  an  independent 
Republic  was  created  under  the  name  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  There  was  nothing  generous  in  the 
independence  granted  on  this  occasion  by  England. 
She  simply  wished  to  free  herself  from  any  further 
complications  on  her  borders  as  regards  the  Dutch. 
This  was  most  easily  eflfected  by  declaring  they  were 
free  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  future.  By  this 
selfish,  short-sighted  act  the  British  Government  delibe- 
rately cut  itself  adrift  from  a  large  number  of  people 
whose  only  wish  was  to  remain  subjects  of  the  Crown. 
Ministers,  when  complaining  of  the  Kaffir  wars, 
apparently  took  no  trouble  to  inquire  whether  these 
repeated  disturbances  were  not  the  fruits  of  their  own 
weak,  vacillating,  and  ill-informed  policy.  Experi- 
ments and  errors  are  of  course  unavoidable  in  the 
varied  field  of  colonial  enterprise ;  but  if  other  colonies 
were  subjected  to  the  same  diplomatic  mismanagement 
as  befell  South  Africa,  Anglo-Saxon  expansion  must 
indeed  be  a  plant  of  sturdy  growth  to  have  survived  the 
repeated  shocks  of  such  a  system. 

The  Boer  Conventions  of  1852  and  1854  mark  a 
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tnming-point  in  South  African  history.  From  this 
time  onward  national  life  was  to  flow  in  two  separate 
channels,  the  courses  of  which  became  more  and  more 
divergent  as  years  rolled  by.  By  our  own  act  we 
established  two  independent  States  beyond  the  English 
borders.  The  population  was,  generally  speaking,  alien 
by  race  and  hostile  through  force  of  circumstances. 
We  abdicated  the  sovereign  position,  and  the  abdication, 
as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  remarked  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
was  doomed  to  cost  us  heavily  in  blood  and  treasure. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ANNEXATION  AND  RETROCESSION  OF  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

The  curtain  falls  in  1854,  at  the  signing  of  the  Bloem- 
fontein  Convention,  on  the  second  act  of  the  South 
African  drama.  It  rises  again,  twenty-three  years  later, 
under  very  diflferent  circumstances.  A  great  change 
had  been  eflfected  in  Cape  Colony  during  this  period. 
The  unsatisfactory  legislation  of  the  past  had  given 
place  to  an  enlightened  government.  Grievances  had 
been  removed,  freedom  and  justice  secured  to  the 
inhabitants.  South  Africa,  no  longer  the  Cinderella  of 
the  Colonies,  but  a  country  with  a  future,  had  made 
good  her  position  among  the  valuable  dependencies  of 
the  British  Crown.  During  the  governorship  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  one  of  the  most  able  administrators  of 
the  century,  great  and  beneficial  changes  were  effected. 
Not  only  did  he  show  much  wisdom  in  his  direction 
of  native  affairs,  but  he  energetically  supported  the 
commercial  and  economic  development  of  the  colony. 
Railways  and  telegraphs  were  introduced,  harbour 
works  constructed,  education  encouraged,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants  promoted  in  countless  ways. 
Thanks  to  Sir  George  Grey's  efforts,  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  now  began  to  break  through  the  dark  clouds 
which  had  long  overhung  South  Africa.  But  even  yet 
Downing  Street  had  not  fully  shaken  off  the  cramping 
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doctrines  of  the  old  colonial  school.  Sir  George  Grey 
was  the  first  statesman  to  realise  that  the  future  of 
South  Africa  lay  in  a  United  South  Africa.  His 
opinions  on  this  point  diflfered  from  those  of  Ministers 
at  home,  and  he  was  recalled  :  only  to  be  reinstated, 
however,  by  popular  acclamation.  Troubles  in  New 
Zealand  claimed  his  attention  shortly  afterwards,  and 
he  left  the  Cape  in  1862  amid  universal  regret. 

Parliamentary  institutions  went  through  two  phases 
in  the  colony.  The  first  Constitution  was  promulgated 
in  1853.  It  consisted  of  two  Houses  of  Eepresentatives, 
with  an  Executive  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  1870 
a  complete  form  of  responsible  government  was  intro- 
duced after  the  English  plan.  The  Executive  consisted 
in  future  of  Ministers  responsible  to  the  electors,  not 
to  the  Governor.  They  were  chosen  from  the  party 
commanding  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
and  held  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  latter.  Simulta- 
neously with  the  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, the  diamond  fields  were  discovered  at  Kimberley. 
The  opening  up  of  this  new  industry  gave  a  further 
impetus  to  the  development  of  South  Africa.  It  was 
as  though  the  old  evil  days  were  dead  and  buried,  and  the 
future  contained  nothing  but  hope.  But  the  reckoning 
for  those  days  had  yet  to  be  paid.  *  Our  deeds  are  like 
children  that  are  bom  to  us,'  writes  George  Eliot,  *  they 
live  and  act  apart  from  our  own  will.  Nay,  children 
may  be  strangled,  but  deeds  never.'  It  was  *  that 
dreadful  vitality  of  deeds  '  which  was  doomed  to  press 
hard  on  the  British  Government,  though  ample  restitu- 
tion had  been  made  for  their  past  legislative  errors  in 
Cape  Colony. 

From  this  prosperous  picture  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the  Boer  States. 
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We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  how  the  two  Republics 
had  been  started  on  their  independent  careers.  The 
Orange  Free  State  reluctantly  received  the  gift  of 
freedom.  She  nevertheless  made  an  excellent  use  of  it. 
From  1854  to  1899  the  history  of  the  Free  State  is 
an  honourable  and  praiseworthy  record.  The  Govern- 
ment was  honest,  and  free  from  any  taint  of  corrup- 
tion. Its  rule,  though  simple,  was  just  and  impartial  to 
all  nationalities.  *  Freedom,  Immigration,  Patience, 
Courage,'  is  the  motto  of  the  Free  State,  and  this  little 
Republic  has  lived  up  to  it  worthily. 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  existing 
across  the  Vaal.  The  order  which  has  characterised 
the  affiairs  of  the  Free  State,  as  opposed  to  the  anarchy 
reigning  in  the  Transvaal,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
different  character  of  the  populations.  The  Free 
State  Dutch  belonged  to  the  more  enlightened  and 
Anglicised  portion  of  the  Boer  community.  They 
were  not  animated  by  that  intense  hatred  of  everything 
British  which  has  always  been  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers.  The  Free  State  Dutch  were  people 
of  some  education,  and  showed  a  praiseworthy  wish  to 
improve  themselves.  Many  English  people  were  settled 
in  the  country,  and  intercourse  with  Cape  Colony  was 
frequent.  This  leaven  was  wholly  beneficial  to  the 
Republic.  The  proximity  of  British  territory  and  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  two  races  soon 
produced  the  happiest  results  as  regards  their  feeling 
towards  each  other. 

But  in  the  Transvaal  matters  were  otherwise. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  wildernesses  across  the  Vaal 
were  the  refuge  of  the  most  turbulent  lawless  sections 
of  the  Boer  race.  Froude  has  happily  termed  that 
country  the  Alsatia  of   South  Africa.     The  civilising 
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influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  Free 
State  were  unable  to  penetrate  so  far  as  the  South 
African  Eepublic.  The  material  of  the  population  was 
in  many  cases  bad,  and  their  conditions  of  existence 
unfavourable  to  progress  of  any  kind.  It  was  the 
irreconcilable  faction  who  fled  with  Pretorius  across 
the  Vaal.  A  race  of  farmers,  nomad  by  disposition, 
loving  liberty  more  for  the  reasons  it  is  prized  by  the 
savage  than  for  those  which  endear  it  to  the  civilised 
man,  they  spread  themselves  over  the  vast  inland  tracts 
of  veldt  and  karroo,  trekking  away  in  their  waggons 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  settled  government.  Primitive 
in  manners  and  customs,  hating  authority,  knowing 
nothing  of  and  caring  less  for  the  refinements  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  character  of  the  country  in  which  they  found 
themselves  was  singularly  liable  to  confirm  them  in  all 
these  instincts.  The  arid  waterless  wastes  of  that  great 
plateau  which  constitutes  the  centre  of  South  Africa 
were  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of  towns.  Before 
methods  of  artificial  irrigation  were  introduced,  settle- 
ments could  only  be  made  where  the  accident  of  water 
occurred.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts 
were  therefore  compelled  to  lead  very  isolated  lives, 
being  separated  even  from  each  other  by  wide  distances. 
As  time  went  on  the  subtlety  and  craft  peculiar  to 
primitive  races  filled  the  gap  among  these  small  Boer 
communities  of  that  educated  judgment  which  the 
civilised  man  brings  to  bear  on  his  affairs.  Life  in  the 
wilderness  lowered  their  standard  in  every  way,  and 
that  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  as  time  is 
reckoned  historically.  The  Boer  character  has  under- 
gone great  deterioration  since  the  exodus  from  Cape 
Colony.  We  look  in  vain  among  the  present-day 
Transva.alers  for  such  men  as  Pieter  Retief  and  Pretorius, 
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or  even  Maritz  and  Potgeiter.  These  men  were  only 
farmers,  but  they  were  honest  according  to  their  lights, 
and  their  lights  were  of  a  nobler  quality  than  those  of 
their  descendants. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Boers  that  they  are  always 
more  admirable  in  adversity  than  in  success.  Un- 
seemly differences  existed  among  them  from  the  earliest 
times  as  regards  the  exercise  of  authority.  The  South 
African  Republic  of  to-day  grew  up  after  the  Sand 
Eiver  Convention,  by  the  gradual  coalition  of  four 
independent  districts  existing  across  the  Vaal.  The 
previous  attempts  to  estabhsh  any  settled  form  of 
Republican  Government  had  failed,  owing  to  the  in- 
tractable character  of  the  farmers  and  their  mutual 
jealousies.  Their  love  of  liberty  was  of  that  un- 
disciplined nature  which  made  combination  even 
among  themselves  impossible.  The  history  of  these 
early  miniature  Republics  is  one  of  chaos  and  misrule. 
Jealousy  was  rife  between  the  first  leaders,  Potgeiter 
and  Maritz,  as  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Trek.  Later  on,  after  the  death  of  Maritz, 
jealousy  equaUy  bitter  existed  between  Potgeiter  and 
Pretorius.  The  brief  history  of  Natalia  is  a  record  of 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Then,  as  thirty-five 
years  later  in  the  Transvaal,  the  British  Government 
were  almost  compelled  to  intervene  in  order  to  end  the 
existing  state  of  anarchy.  A  very  similar  condition  of 
affairs  prevailed  north  of  the  Vaal  in  the  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Sand  River  Convention.  Government 
in  its  most  democratic  form  implies  certain  restraints, 
but  restraint  is  what  the  Boers  will  never  recognise. 
They  are  called  a  strong  race.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  they  are  a  race  strong  enough  to  throw 
off  authority,  but  entirely  lacking  in  the  higher  strength 
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which  makes  a  man  bow  to  the  inevitable  restrictions 
of  the  State.  The  petty  squabbles  of  the  Transvaal 
need  not  be  recounted  in  detail.  They  are  only  in- 
teresting as  an  illustration  of  the  complete  lack  of 
governing  capacity  in  the  Boer  race.  After  the  death 
of  Pretorius  in  1853,  his  son  was  elected  President.  He 
held  that  office  twice,  and,  curiously  enough,  between 
those  periods  was  President  of  the  Free  State.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  as  Pretorius  in  1857  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  forcibly  annexing  the  neighbouring 
Bepublic.  He  marched  a  commando  over  the  Vaal  in 
order  to  attack  Bloemf ontein.  However,  better  counsels 
prevailed,  and  Pretorius  went  home  again.  Baiding 
was  an  amusement  with  which  the  Boers  frequently 
varied  the  monotony  of  existence.  The  innumerable 
freebooting  expeditions  on  which  they  have  been 
engaged  from  time  to  time  are  a  somewhat  ironical 
commentary  on  President  Kruger's  pious  horror  of 
Dr.  Jameson's  misdeeds. 

The  annexation  of  1877  is  so  frequently  misrepre- 
sented and  held  up  as  a  proof  of  English  tyranny  and 
land  hunger,  that  it  is  well  to  inquire  under  what 
circumstances  it  took  place. 

*  In  matters  commercial  the  fault  of  the  Dutch  is 
the  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much/  writes 
Canning.  This  is  essentially  the  attitude  of  the  Boers 
in  their  political  relations.  It  is  often  stated  that  the 
annexation  of  1877  was  a  violation  of  the  Sand  Biver 
Convention.  A  convention,  however,  naturally  implies 
obligations  to  be  carried  out  on  each  side.  The  Boer 
view  of  the  question  is  to  rigorously  bind  down  one 
contracting  party,  leaving  the  Transvaal  at  liberty  to 
break  each  clause  in  turn.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
Sand  River  Convention  Great  Britain  undertook  not 
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to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Eepublic.  If 
at  a  later  date  she  was  compelled  nevertheless  to  do  so, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Boers  in  the  meantime 
had  consistently  broken  the  two  most  important 
stipulations  of  the  arrangement  made  in  1852.  One 
clause  had  expressly  stated  that  the  country  was  to 
remain  free  and  open  for  all  traders  and  settlers.  The 
tendency  to  exclude  strangers  was  already  a  marked 
feature  among  the  Boers.  Various  people,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  settle 
in  the  Transvaal.  This  was  the  first  violation.  A 
second  evasion,  far  more  serious,  was  evoking  con- 
siderable criticism  among  the  English  authorities 
beyond  the  border.  The  Sand  Eiver  Convention  laid 
down  in  precise  terms  that  no  slavery  should  exist  in 
the  Transvaal.  This  undertaking  was  almost  openly 
violated.  A  thinly  veiled  system  of  legalised  appren- 
ticeship barely  concealed  the  abuses  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  worst  feature  of  slavery  flourished  under  a 
new  name.  The  condition  of  the  coloured  people  was 
deplorable.  Whatever  exaggeration  there  might  have 
been  in  the  old  days  as  to  the  Boers'  treatment  of 
their  slaves,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  brutal  conduct 
towards  the  native  tribes  with  whom  they  were  brought 
in  contact.  That  a  black  man  had  a  body,  let  alone  a 
soul,  that  he  might  call  his  own,  was  a  theory  scouted 
by  the  Boers.  They  looked  upon  the  Kaffirs  in  the  light 
that  Joshua  regarded  the  Amalekites.  Their  native 
wars  were  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  children 
of  Israel  conducted  military  operations  against  the 
Canaanites.  Like  Joshua  and  his  forces,  the  Boers 
prayed  lustily  before  the  conflict,  and  massacred  merci- 
lessly after  it.  When  this  behaviour  led  to  remon- 
strances, they  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  an  excellent 
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precedent,  and  deplored  the  impiety  which  could 
question  the  ruUng  of  such  an  authority.  The  British 
Government,  however,  who  were  blasphemous  enough 
to  consider  Pentateuchal  methods  somewhat  out  of 
date,  grew  insistent  as  to  a  more  enlightened  rendering 
of  the  Old  Testament  text. 

In  1872  Mr.  Burgers  was  elected  President  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  country  at  that  time  was  already  in 
great  administrative  and  financial  difficulties.  That 
strain  of  idealism  which  here  and  there  crops  up 
curiously  in  the  stolid  Boer  race  was  never  better 
tjrpified  than  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Burgers.  The 
President  was  a  visionary  enthusiast  who  headed  the 
progressive  party  in  the  Transvaal,  and  was  full  of 
earnest  desire  for  the  advancement  of  his  country.  He 
promoted  educational  schemes,  excellent  in  every  re- 
spect save  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  pupils. 
Ill  the  same  way  railway  enterprise  was  encouraged, 
though  roads  barely  existed ;  and  rolling  stock  purchased 
before  the  line  was  even  commenced.  Loans  were 
negotiated  and  taxes  reorganised,  though  there  was  no 
security  forthcoming  for  the  first,  and  the  burghers 
energetically  refused  to  pay  the  latter.  The  President 
was  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  so  for  a  few  brief  years 
he  nursed  his  vision  of  a  great  Dutch  South  African 
Eepublic,  while  the  country  drifted  to  the  inevitable 
crash. 

It  was  the  ever-recurrent  difficulty  of  native  aflfairs 
which  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  The  Transvaal 
was  in  no  position  to  withstand  any  attack  from  with  - 
out.  Cetewayo  and  his  Zulu  warriors  hung  like  a  war- 
cloud  on  the  frontier.  The  Boers  had  also  become 
embroiled  with  a  Bapedi  chief  named  Secocoeni.  An 
expedition  sent   against   him,  under  the  command  of 
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President  Burgers,  failed  ignominiously.  The  burghers 
fled  in  disorder,  and  the  President  in  tears  begged  that 
he  might  be  shot,  and  thus  spared  the  humiliation  of 
surviving  such  a  disgrace.  A  barbarous  filibustering 
expedition,  under  one  of  those  disreputable  foreign 
adventurers  who  have  always  found  comfortable  homes 
in  the  Transvaal,  was  then  organised  for  the  subjugation 
of  Secocoeni.  These  operations  were  carried  on  with 
such  wanton  cruelty  as  to  provoke  strong  protest  from 
the  neighbouring  States.  Clearly  something  had  to  be 
done.  The  Transvaal  was  completely  insolvent :  it  owed 
215,000Z.,  and  there  was  12s.  6d.  in  the  Treasury. 
The  whole  civil  administration  was  in  chaos,  taxes  were 
unpaid,  and  lawlessness  practically  prevailed  through- 
out the  country.  Order  and  authority  no  longer 
possessed  a  shadow  of  existence.  It  was  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  Cetewayo  and  his  Zulus  were  preparing 
to  profit  by  it.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  condition 
of  things  could  be  tolerated  indefinitely.  In  a  country 
where  the  black  population  largely  outnumbers  the 
white,  demoralisation  among  the  latter  invites  massacre 
from  the  former.  Great  Britain  as  paramount  Power 
was  compelled  to  interfere  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order.  No  one  stated  the  case  with  more 
trenchant  bitterness  than  President  Burgers  himself, 
who  in  the  Volksraad  debates  made  his  countrymen 
wince  under  the  lash  of  his  tongue. 

'I  would  rather  be  a  policeman  under  a  strong 
Government  than  the  President  of  such  a  State,'  he 
said.  '  It  is  you — you  members  of  the  Raad  and  the 
Boers  who  have  lost  the  country,  who  have  sold  your 
independence  for  a  soupe  (drink).  You  have  ill-treated 
the  natives,  you  have  shot  them  down,  you  have  sold 
them   into   slavery,   and   now   you   have   to   pay   the 
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penalty.  Do  you  know  what  has  recently  happened 
in  Turkey?  Because  no  civilised  government  was 
carried  on  there,  the  Great  Powers  interfered  and  said, 
"Thus  far;  no  farther."  And  if  this  is  done  to  an 
Empire,  will  a  little  Republic  be  excused  when  it  mis- 
behaves ?  If  we  want  justice,  we  must  be  in  a  position 
to  ask  it  with  unsullied  hands.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs ;  the  Detis  ex 
Tnachhia  appeared  in  the  person  of  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone.  Towards  the  end  of  1886  Lord  Carnarvon, 
who  was  maturing  his  federation  scheme  for  South 
Africa,  appointed  Sir  T.  Shepstone  as  special  com- 
missioner to  the  Transvaal,  Sir  Henry  Barkly  being 
Governor  of  the  Cape  at  the  time.  Sir  Theophilus  was 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  annex  it.  The  anarchy  reigning  in 
the  Boer  Republic  was,  of  course,  unfavourable  to  federal 
union,  and  about  five  months  later  Sir  Theophilus 
issued  a  proclamation  by  which  the  Transvaal  became 
a  State  under  British  protection. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone  has  been  blamed  for  rushing  the 
annexation.  It  is  said  he  should  have  waited  till  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  compelled  the  Boers  to 
openly  ask  for  British  help  in  their  difiiculties. 
Pressure  of  circumstances,  in  blunt  language,  meant  a 
Zulu  raid  and  a  massacre  of  Transvaal  inhabitants. 
To  wait  for  the  occurrence  of  such  an  outrage  might 
have  placed  Sir  Theophilus  in  a  technically  correct 
position,  but  his  action  would  have  been  open  to  much 
condemnation  on  the  ground  of  humanity.  There  was 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  future. 
Also  it  was  suspected  that  President  Burgers  was  enter- 
taining the  most  unwelcome  idea  of  an  appeal  to 
German  protection.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  demorali- 
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sation  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  activity  of  Cetewayo 
were  patent  facts  demanding  urgent  attention.  Cete- 
wayo  wrote  insolently  on  hearing  of  the  annexation. 

*  I  thank  my  father  Somtseu  ' — as  Shepstone  was  called 
— *  for  his  message  :  I  am  glad  that  he  sent  it,  because 
the  Dutch  have  tired  me  out,  and  I  intended  to  fight 
with  them  once -only  once— and  to  drive  them  over 
the  Vaal.  Kabana,  you  see  my  Impis  are  gathered.  It 
was  to  fight  the  Dutch  I  called  them  together.  Now  I 
will  send  them  back  to  their  houses.' 

Where  Sir  Theophilus  made  a  great  mistake  was  in 
his  tacit  connivance  at  a  characteristic  act  of  double 
dealing  carried  on  by  the  President  and  the  principal 
Boer  leaders.  Burgers  and  his  followers  professed  in 
private  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  accept  the 
British  rule.  They  promised  to  help  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  order  of  things.  But,  to  save  appear- 
ances and  put  themselves  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
burghers,  they  wished  to  make  a  public  protest  against 
the  annexation.  Shepstone,  through  a  grave  error  of 
judgment,   consented   to    his    improper    arrangement. 

*  Hedging '  of  this  nature  has  always  been  a  feature 
of  Boer  policy,  and  on  this  occasion  opened  the  door 
to  coimtless  misrepresentations  in  the  future.  Sir 
Theophilus  had  received  public  and  private  petitions  in 
favour  of  annexation  weighty  enough  to  warrant  his 
action.  He  should  have  insisted  on  the  open  re- 
cognition of  what  he  did.  By  not  forcing  the  Boer 
leaders  to  take  a  straightforward  course,  opportunities 
for  future  disaffection  were  deliberately  created.  The 
Boers  have  a  Mica wber- like  affection  for  anything 
which  may  turn  up,  and  by  this  clever  ruse  they 
secured  their  position  against  all  eventualities.  The 
malcontents  continued  to  foster  the  idea  that  British 
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authority  in  the  Transvaal  would  be  renounced  after  a 
time,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  This 
theory,  sedulously  cultivated,  unsettled  the  country. 
In  many  cases  it  prevented  well-disposed  inhabitants 
from  siding  openly  with  the  British  Government,  for 
fear  of  vengeance  overtaking  them  should  a  Bepublic 
be  re-established. 

A  fortnight  before  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  issued 
his  proclamation,  there  arrived  as  Governor  at  the 
Cape  the  man  who  above  all  others  has  left  his  mark 
on  South  African  history.  There  are  few  records 
more  tragic,  few  figures  more  pathetic  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  Empire  than  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  A 
striking  portrait  of  him  hangs  on  the  staircase  at 
Government  House,  Cape  Town.  It  is  a  picture 
which  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  casual 
observer  by  the  mingled  strength  and  spirituality  of 
the  kind  strong  face.  Any  mention  of  Sir  Bartle's 
name  in  South  Africa  to-day  calls  forth  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  and  indignation  from  those  who  knew  and 
honoured  him.  He  stands  out  a  great  and  noble  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  country  he  served  so  well. 
Slandered,  unsupported,  betrayed;  Time,  that  just 
and  incorruptible  judge,  has  splendidly  vindicated 
his  work  and  memory.  No  man  more  fully  grasped 
in  all  its  bearings  the  hydra-headed  problems  of 
South  Africa,  no  man  laid  down  a  more  satisfactory 
scheme  for  their  solution,  no  man  more  accurately 
foresaw  the  miserable  sequences  which  were  bound  to 
follow  the  policy  actually  adopted.  His  correspondence, 
read  in  the  light  of  present  events,  comes  with  startling 
prophetic  force.  *  Any  attempt  to  give  back  or  restore 
the  Boer  Bepublic  in  the  Transvaal,'  he  writes  in  1879, 
*  must  lead  to  anarchy  and  failure,  and  probably  at  no 
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distant  period  to  a  vicious  imitation  of  some  South 
American  Bepublics,  in  which  the  more  uneducated  and 
misguided  Boers,  dominated  and  led  by  better-educated 
foreign  adventurers — Germans,  Hollanders,  Irish  Home 
Bulers,  and  other  European  Bepublicans  and  Socialists 
— will  become  a  pest  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and 
a  most  dangerous  fulcrum  to  any  European  Power  bent 
on  contesting  our  naval  supremacy  or  in  injuring  us  in 
our  colonies.'  And  again  he  writes,  putting  his  finger 
on  that  weak  point  from  which  all  our  South  African 
troubles  have  arisen : 

*  There  is  no  escaping  from  the  responsibiUty 
which  has  been  already  incurred  ever  since  the 
English  flag  was  planted  on  the  castle  here.  All  our 
real  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  still  arise,  from  attempt- 
ing to  evade  or  shift  this  responsibiUty.  .  .  .  Your 
object  is  not  conquest,  but  simply  supremcbcy  up  to 
Delagoa  Bay.  This  will  have  to  be  asserted  some  day, 
and  the  assertion  will  not  become  easier  by  delay. 
The  trial  of  strength  will  be  forced  on  you,  and  neither 
justice  nor  humanity  will  be  served  by  postponing  the 
trial  if  we  start  with  a  good  cause.' 

There  is  no  more  deplorable  page  in  South  African 
history  than  that  of  the  abandonment  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  It  is  one  over  which  I  would  gladly  pass  in 
silence,  but  the  story  has  to  be  told,  and  cannot  be 
told  too  often  as  an  illustration  of  the  evils  worked  by 
the  party  system  in  foreign  and  colonial  politics.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  a  distinguished  administrator  who 
in  the  course  of  a  long  career  in  India  had  acquired 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  native  races  which  fitted 
him  pecuharly  for  the  difficult  and  onerous  post  of 
High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa.  He  had  received 
a  legislative  training  such  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no 
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authority  in  the  Transvaal  would  be  renounced  after  a 
time,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  This 
theory,  sedulously  cultivated,  unsettled  the  country. 
In  many  cases  it  prevented  well-disposed  inhabitants 
from  siding  openly  with  the  British  Government,  for 
fear  of  vengeance  overtaking  them  should  a  Bepublic 
be  re-established. 

A  fortnight  before  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  issued 
his  proclamation,  there  arrived  as  Governor  at  the 
Cape  the  man  who  above  all  others  has  left  his  mark 
on  South  African  history.  There  are  few  records 
more  tragic,  few  figures  more  pathetic  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  Empire  than  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  A 
striking  portrait  of  him  hangs  on  the  staircase  at 
Government  House,  Cape  Town.  It  is  a  picture 
which  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  casual 
observer  by  the  mingled  strength  and  spirituality  of 
the  kind  strong  face.  Any  mention  of  Sir  Bartle's 
name  in  South  Africa  to-day  calls  forth  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  and  indignation  from  those  who  knew  and 
honoured  him.  He  stands  out  a  great  and  noble  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  country  he  served  so  well. 
Slandered,  unsupported,  betrayed;  Time,  that  just 
and  incorruptible  judge,  has  splendidly  vindicated 
his  work  and  memory.  No  man  more  fully  grasped 
in  all  its  bearings  the  hydra-headed  problems  of 
South  Africa,  no  man  laid  down  a  more  satisfactory 
scheme  for  their  solution,  no  man  more  accurately 
foresaw  the  miserable  sequences  which  were  bound  to 
follow  the  policy  actually  adopted.  His  correspondence, 
read  in  the  light  of  present  events,  comes  with  startling 
prophetic  force.  '  Any  attempt  to  give  back  or  restore 
the  Boer  Bepublic  in  the  Transvaal,*  he  writes  in  1879, 
*  must  lead  to  anarchy  and  failure,  and  probably  at  no 
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distant  period  to  a  vicious  imitation  of  some  South 
American  Republics,  in  which  the  more  uneducated  and 
misguided  Boers,  dominated  and  led  by  better-educated 
foreign  adventurers — Germans,  Hollanders,  Irish  Home 
Bulers,  and  other  European  Bepublicans  and  Socialists 
— will  become  a  pest  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and 
a  most  dangerous  fulcrum  to  any  European  Power  bent 
on  contesting  our  naval  supremacy  or  in  injuring  us  in 
our  colonies/  And  again  he  writes,  putting  his  finger 
on  that  weak  point  from  which  all  our  South  African 
troubles  have  arisen : 

*  There  is  no  escaping  from  the  responsibility 
which  has  been  already  incurred  ever  since  the 
English  flag  was  planted  on  the  castle  here.  All  our 
real  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  still  arise,  from  attempt- 
ing to  evade  or  shift  this  responsibility.  .  .  .  Your 
object  is  not  conquest,  but  simply  supremcbcy  up  to 
Delagoa  Bay.  This  will  have  to  be  asserted  some  day, 
and  the  assertion  will  not  become  easier  by  delay. 
The  trial  of  strength  will  be  forced  on  you,  and  neither 
justice  nor  humanity  will  be  served  by  postponing  the 
trial  if  we  start  with  a  good  cause.' 

There  is  no  more  deplorable  page  in  South  African 
history  than  that  of  the  abandonment  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  It  is  one  over  which  I  would  gladly  pass  in 
silence,  but  the  story  has  to  be  told,  and  cannot  be 
told  too  often  as  an  illustration  of  the  evils  worked  by 
the  party  system  in  foreign  and  colonial  politics.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  a  distinguished  administrator  who 
in  the  course  of  a  long  career  in  India  had  acquired 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  native  races  which  fitted 
him  peculiarly  for  the  difficult  and  onerous  post  of 
High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa.  He  had  received 
a  legislative  training  such  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no 
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previous  Governor  at  the  Cape.  Lord  Carnarvon,  who 
was  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Conservative  Ministry  of 
the  day,  had  been  urging  a  general  Confederation 
scheme  for  the  various  South  African  states  and 
colonies.  The  first  propositions  were  put  forward 
somewhat  tactlessly  in  1875,  and  the  ill-judged  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  Froude  had  to  a  certain  extent  discredited 
the  scheme.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  two  years  later,  was 
specially  selected  by  Lord  Carnarvon  as  the  most 
capable  man  of  the  day  for  giving  actual  expression  to 
this  policy. 

The  Governor  landed  at  the  Cape  in  April  1877. 
Four  months  after  his  arrival  the  ninth  Kafl&r  war 
broke  out.  A  wave  of  disturbance  was  passing  at  this 
time  over  all  the  Bantu  races  in  South  Africa.  A 
restless  spirit  among  the  native  tribes  manifested  itself 
by  constant  outbreaks  in  different  quarters  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  focus  for  this  disturbance,  a 
centre  of  action  from  which  it  radiated  and  spread. 
This  focus  was  to  be  found  in  Zululand.  Cetewayo 
had  successfully  revived  that  military  power  of  Chaka, 
whose  devastations  among  the  native  tribes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  cost,  so  it  is  estimated,  over 
a  million  lives.  Zululand  was  inhabited  by  a  savage 
race  trained  to  perfection  in  the  use  of  arms.  Cete- 
wayo's  Impis  numbered  a  force  of  40,000  men.  This 
unbroken  Zulu  power,  hanging  on  the  border  of  Natal, 
was  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  that 
colony.  Still  further,  the  Zulu  military  strength  was 
the  centre  of  disaffection  which  disturbed  every  tribe 
in  South  Africa.  They  looked  to  Zululand  as  a  ful- 
crum to  be  used  against  the  British  Government,  and 
the  white  races  in  general.  The  idea  was  steadily 
gaining  ground  among  the  Bantu  races  that,  with  the 
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Zulu  warriors  for  its  nucleus,  a  powerful  combination 
might  be  formed  against  the  white  men.  As  far  back 
as  1861  Sir  George  Grey  drew  attention  to  the  critical 
state  of  affairs  developing  in  Zululand,  and  urged  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  place  matters  on  a  better 
footing  in  that  country.  No  notice,  however,  was 
taken  of  his  advice,  and  matters  were  allowed  to  drift 
on,  the  Zulu  military  power  growing  daily  stronger. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  home  to  a 
certain  type  of  untravelled  Englishman  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  native  districts  of  South  Africa.  Such 
a  man  finds  it  hard  to  grasp  the  real  position  of  a 
handful  of  Europeans  living  in  the  midst  of  armed 
savages.  The  extraordinary  and  mischievous  views 
put  forward  from  time  to  time  by  such  bodies  as  the 
Aborigines*  Protection  Society  can  only  be  excused  on 
this  ground  of  complete  failure  to  grasp  the  local 
conditions.  Few  things  cause  more  resentment  among 
the  South  African  colonists  than  the  powers  abrogated 
to  themselves  by  societies  such  as  these,  whose  paid 
officials  stir  up  strife  and  misrepresent  facts  in  some  cases 
to  justify  their  salaries.  The  views  of  Upper  Tooting 
on  South  African  native  policy  do  not  command  that 
respect  in  Cape  Colony  to  which  Upper  Tooting  pro- 
bably considers  them  entitled.  Philanthropy  is  an 
admirable  sentiment,  but  it  is  thought  in  Atrica  that 
people  who  have  spent  their  days  in  comfortable  red- 
brick villas,  and  have  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  been  separated  by  more  than  ten  miles  from 
a  lamp-post,  would  do  better  to  confine  their  philan- 
thropic work  to  matters  within  their  own  sphere  of 
knowledge,  leaving  native  affairs  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  properly  trained  civil  servants.  No  one  in 
this  country  knows  what  it  is  to  liVe  in  danger  of  his 
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or  her  life,  thanks  to  the  perfect  system  of  law  and 
order  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Therefore  it  is 
argued,  with  a  striking  lack  of  logic,  that  people  in 
South  Africa  live  in  no  risk  of  theirs.  If  this 
theory  is  ever  upset  by  a  native  rising,  it  is  promptly 
assumed  that  the  brutal  Englishman  has  goaded  the 
poor  Kaffir  to  desperation.  Argument  is  useless  with 
people  whose  personal  knowledge  of  savages  is  limited 
to  the  warriors  at  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition.  The 
practical  assumption  that  without  the  watchful  eye  of 
Upper  Tooting  all  manner  of  atrocities  would  be 
committed  among  the  natives,  casts  a  slur  upon  the 
British  Government  and  its  officials  they  have  every 
right  to  resent.  It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon 
that  where  savages  and  Europeans  live  side  by  side,  the 
paramountcy  of  the  latter  must  be  estabhshed  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  To  encourage  the  former  in  ideas 
of  political  independence  is  to  invite  upheaval.  When 
the  savage  will  not  bend  to  law  and  order  the  savage 
must  end.  It  may  seem  a  harsh  statement,  but  the 
fact  is  inevitable.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  imply 
brutal  treatment  or  serfdom.  Countless  tribes  are 
secured  full  rights  and  liberty  under  British  authority. 
Some,  indeed,  like  ihe  Basutos,  have  voluntarily  sought 
protection  under  what  the  sagacious  Moshesh  termed 
*the  large  folds  of  the  flag  of  England.'  But  when 
a  native  race  is  recalcitrant,  its  subjection  becomes 
inevitable  sooner  or  later. 

The  Zulu  war  is  a  good  case  in  point.  An  outcry 
was  raised  over  the  conquering  of  a  brave  nation. 
The  broad  policy  which  lay  behind  the  war  was  dis- 
regarded. The  Zulus  were  a  picturesque  and  in  many 
respects  a  fine  race.  Few  people  seemed  to  grasp  that 
their  military  power  was  not  maintained  for  manoeuvres 
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of  the  Salisbury  Plain  type.  'Cetewayo/  writes  Mr. 
Theal,  *  was  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  dig- 
nified in  manner,  and  gifted  with  mental  power  in  a 
high  degree.  But  he  was  as  pitiless  as  a  piece  of  steel, 
and  human  life  under  his  government  was  sacrificed 
with  as  little  compunction  as  the  lives  of  cows  or  oxen.* 
The  whole  country  was  organised  on  a  military  basis. 
No  Zulu  was  allowed  to  marry  until  he  had  *  washed 
his  spear  '  in  the  blood  of  some  enemy.  *  No  murder, 
no  matrimony,'  was  the  axiom  of  Zululand.  As  the 
Zulus  became  more  and  more  hemmed  in,  it  was 
obvious  the  only  blood  in  which  they  could  wash  their 
spears  was  that  of  British  subjects.  Their  enmity 
with  the  Boers  was  one  of  long  standing,  and  when 
England  became  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
Transvaal  the  Zulu  difficulty  assumed  still  more 
formidable  proportions.  That  fatal  habit  of  playing 
off  one  tribe  and  one  race  against  another  could  not 
be  carried  out  when  they  were  all  under  British  pro- 
tection. The  Natalians  and  the  Zulus  cherished 
a  common  dislike  to  the  Boers.  Therefore,  as  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  said  on  one  occasion,  *  while  the  Boer 
Bepubhc  was  a  rival  and  semi-hostile  Power,  it  was  a 
Natal  weakness  rather  to  pet  the  Zulus  as  one  might 
a  tame  wolf,  who  only  devoured  one's  neighbour's 
sheep.  We  always  remonstrated,  but  rather  feebly; 
and  now  both  flocks  belong  to  us  we  are  rather  em- 
barrassed in  stopping  the  wolf's  ravages.' 

Sir  Bartle  went  to  Natal  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
Kaffir  war.  The  whole  country  was  very  unsettled. 
The  defeated  tribes  in  Cape  Colony  still  hoped  that 
Cetewayo  might  revenge  their  losses.  *  Yes,  you  have 
beaten  us,'  said  an  old  Galeka  warrior  to  a  native 
magistrate,  *  but  there ' — pointing  eastward — *  there  are 
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the  Amazulu  warriors.  Can  you  beat  them?  They 
say  not.  Go  and  try.  Don't  trouble  any  more  about 
us,  but  beat  them  and  we  shall  be  quiet  enough.' 
Cetewayo  was  assuming  a  more  and  more  defiant 
attitude.  Outrages  had  occurred  for  which  no  redress 
was  forthcoming.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  wise  and  coura- 
geous, recognised  that  this  nettle  must  be  grasped 
firmly  before  too  late.  The  Zulu  military  power  was 
essentially  aggressive.  The  peace  of  Africa  rested  not 
upon  the  British  Government,  but  upon  the  caprice  of 
a  savage  despot.  Sir  Bartle  decided  that  this  state  of 
things  must  end,  and,  though  overwhelmed  with  cen- 
sure at  the  time,  all  men  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
recognise  to-day  that  he  acted  wisely.  An  arbitration 
award  which  had  been  given  in  favour  of  Cetewayo 
was  seized  as  an  opportunity  to  formulate  certain 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 
Cetewayo  refused  to  entertain  them,  and  in  this 
manner  the  Zulu  war  began. 

The  military  disasters  and  incidents  of  the  campaign, 
from  Isandlwana  to  Ulundi,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
It  was  in  its  indirect  effects  that  the  Zulu  war  played 
so  great  a  part  in  South  African  history.  The  origin 
and  results  are  of  more  concern  to  us  than  the  actual 
story.  The  war  was  very  unpopular  in  England,  where 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  were  misunderstood  and  mis- 
construed.  It  had  proved  disastrous  ;  consequently  it 
was  judged  to  be  aggressive  and  unnecessary.  A  small 
but  active  philo-Zulu  party  in  Natal,  headed  by  Dr. 
Colenso,  denounced  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  unmeasured 
terms.  The  war  had  been  costly  in  life  and  treasure. 
The  Government  was  vacillating  and  visibly  afraid  of 
an  approaching  General  Election.  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  resigned  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  through  di£ferences 
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with  his  colleagues  as  regards  the  Eastern  question. 
He  had  thrown  up  his  Confederation  policy  and  left 
Frere  in  the  lurch.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  whose  treatment  of  Sir 
Bartle  was  rather  that  of  a  critic  in  opposition  than 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  A  scapegoat  was  necessary  to  appease  the 
public,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  Government  tacitly 
decided  that  it  should  be  the  faithful  long-tried  official 
who  had  served  his  country  so  well.  Even  then,  had 
they  recalled  Sir  Bartle,  their  behaviour  would  have 
had  the  excuse  of  consistency.  But  they  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  censured  him,  humiliated  him,  and 
begged  him  to  stay  on  with  one  and  the  same  breath. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  to  Natal  in  1879  as 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces. 
The  same  despatch  announced  that  he  was  to  super- 
sede Sir  Bartle  as  High  Commissioner  of  South-East 
Africa. 

To  appreciate  in  its  full  force  the  evil  effects  which 
were  bound  to  follow  the  slur  cast  upon  Frere,  we  must 
now  revert  to  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  and  see  how 
things  were  shaping  there  since  the  annexation.  It 
was  owing  to  the  ninth  Kaffir  war  and  the  Zulu 
troubles  that  Sir  Bartle  had  been  unable  to  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  satisfac- 
tory form  of  government  in  the  Transvaal.  Much  had 
been  done,  of  course.  The  danger  threatened  by 
Secocoeni  and  Cetewayo  was  removed,  debts  were  paid, 
and  credit  restored.  The  Boers,  now  that  law  and 
order  were  re-established  in  their  country,  began  to 
grumble  at  the  means  by  which  these  changes  had  been 
effected.  Mr.  FitzPatrick  truly  remarks  :  *  The  wave 
of  the  magician's  wand  looked  so  very  simple  that  the 
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price  began  to  seem  heavy.  The  eaten  bread  was  for- 
gotten.' But  it  is  true  that  the  promises  made  by 
Shepstone  at  the  moment  of  annexation  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  Full  legislative  privileges  were  promised ;  a 
government  practically  autocratic  had  been  established. 
The  grievance,  though  not  crushing,  was  genuine,  and 
as  a  result  of  much  vacillating  policy  in  the  past,  the 
idea  that  in  some  way  the  English  annexation  might 
be  upset  took  firmer  and  firmer  hold  of  the  Boer  mind. 
All  these  causes  fostered  and  encouraged  discontent, 
and  the  anti-British  party,  headed  by  Kruger,  started 
an  active  agitation  against  the  English  rule. 

It  is  the  custom  to  hold  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  respon- 
sible for  all  the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  Transvaal. 
Sir  Owen  Lanyon  was  a  complete  failure  as  an  adminis- 
trator, but  the  question  forces  itself  upon  one  whether 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  during  his  two  years'  rule, 
did  not  leave  many  things  undone  which  should  have 
received  attention.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  left  in  his 
correspondence  an  interesting  character-sketch  of  that 
remarkable  man  he  calls  a  South  African  Talleyrand, 
'  shrewd,  observant,  silent,  self-contained,  immobile  ' — 
the  man  who  is  described  as  having  *  a  vast  fund  of  use- 
ful information  if  one  could  get  at  it;  but  who  was 
apt  to  regard  it  as  his  own  private  armoury,  and  not  as 
belonging  to  the  State.'  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  knowledge 
of  native  affairs  was  unrivalled,  but  his  former  hold 
over  the  Zulus,  by  whom  he  was  called  '  Our  father 
Somtseu,'  was  a  fact  which  did  not  commend  him  to 
their  hated  rivals  the  Boers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  won  the  confidence  of  the  latter :  certainly  he 
mismanaged  them  during  his  term  of  office.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  remember  also  that  Sir  Theophilus  held  his 
authority  directly  from  the  British  Government,  and 
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not  from  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  In  April  1879  Sir 
Bajrtle  Frere  was  at  last  able  to  visit  the  Transvaal. 
He  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  he 
fomid  there.  The  conviction  was  forced  upon  him  that 
the  Government  had  been  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways. 
The  country  was  very  unsettled.  A  large  camp,  num- 
bering 4,000  disaffected  Boers,  had  been  formed  near 
Pretoria,  and  they  were  terrorising  the  country.  Frere 
visited  them  unarmed  and  practically  alone.  Even 
yet  all  might  have  been  well,  for  he  won  the  Boers' 
respect  and  liking,  and  the  result  was  the  peaceable 
breaking  up  of  the  camp.  Sir  Bartle  steadily  resisted 
all  demands  for  a  restoration  of  independence,  but 
he  listened  to  the  Boer  view  of  the  case  with  atten- 
tion, treated  the  burghers  with  justice  and  courtesy, 
and  promised  them  a  constitution  and  a  liberal  measure 
of  self-government.  They  parted  with  mutual  good 
feeling  on  each  side.  Frere's  courage,  rectitude,  and 
noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  made  an  impression 
on  the  Boers  they  did  not  soon  forget.  One  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  *  regt  Dopper  ' — a  compli- 
ment which  has  probably  never  been  won  by  any  other 
Englishman.  Frere  returned  to  Cape  Town,  and  his 
journey  back  was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  The  cen- 
sure of  England  had  been  answered  by  the  wann  praise 
and  approval  of  South  Africa.  From  all  pai-ts  of  the 
coimtry  he  received  addresses  of  support  and  sympathy. 
A  fortnight  after  his  return  to  the  colony  came  the 
news  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  to  supersede  him 
as  High  Commissioner.  The  settlement  of  Zululand 
and  all  affairs  connected  with  the  Transvaal  and  Natal 
were  removed  from  Sir  Bartle's  jurisdiction. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  in  temperate  language  of  this 
action  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government.     Let  it  be 
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remembered  that  the  two  great  poKtical  parties  in  this 
comitry  are  equally  responsible  for  the  evils  which  have 
overtaken   South  Africa.      If  a  Liberal  Government 
signed  the  Convention  of  1881,  it  was  a  Conservative 
Government  who  forsook  the  honoured  servant  of  their 
own  special  selection,  who  disgraced  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  by  dividing  his  authority  brought  about 
the  disruption  of  South  Africa.     Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
euphemistically  explained  that  Frere,  relieved  of   the 
High    Commissionership,   could    turn    his    undivided 
attention  to  the  Federation  cause.     A  policy  of  federa- 
tion and  union  which  manifests  itself  by  a  disintegra- 
tion of  authority  is  not  very  clear  to  the   lay  mind. 
Frere*s  influence,  of  course,  was  shattered.     The  Boers, 
whose  sympathies  he  had  won,  whose  case  he  thoroughly 
understood,  were  removed  from  his  jurisdiction.     They 
were   handed    over    to   an   administrator   of    a   very 
different  type  in  the  person  of  Sir  Garnet  (now  Lord) 
Wolseley.     The  settlement  (which  was  no  settlement) 
made  in  Zululand  by  that  distinguished  soldier  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  our  story.     His  conduct   of   affairs 
there  and  in  the   Transvaal  is  a  period  of  his  career 
which  probably  his  best  friends  wish  forgotten.     Suffice 
it  to  say  he  established  a  form  of  military  government 
in  the  Transvaal  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
scheme  drawn  up  by  Sir  Bartle.     The  Governor  at  the 
Cape  was,  naturally,  powerless  to  interfere.     Of   Sir 
Garnet  and  his  doings  he  generally  received  the  first 
intimation  through  the  medium   of  the   newspapers. 
Any  man  whose  sense  of  duty  was  less  strong  would 
at  once  have  resigned  so  thankless  and  invidious  a  post ; 
but  Frere  was  too  patriotic,  too  loyal  to  adopt  a  course 
he  saw  would  add  further  confusion  to  the   already 
existing  chaos.     He  remained  at  the  helm,  promoting 
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the  welfare  of  the  colony  in  every  feasible  way,  till 
the  last  act  of  the  disgraceful  drama  was  played  out. 

Discontent  and  disaffection  reigned  supreme  among 
the  Boers,  to  whom  the  methods  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  did  not  commend 
themselves.  Then  came  the  General  Election  of  1880. 
Pohticians  on  each  side  of  the  House  did  not  scruple 
to  turn  the  sorrows  and  difficulties  of  South  Africa  to 
their  own  special  ends.  In  all  the  records  of  that  time 
I  can  find  no  sign  of  any  leader  whose  views  on  the 
South  African  question  were  dictated  by  other  than 
the  claims  of  party  interest.  The  welfare  of  the  un- 
happy country  was  apparently  a  small  consideration, 
when  its  neglect  might  ensure  the  sweets  of  office. 
No  one  had  the  moral  courage  to  declare  that  if  South 
Africa  was  to  be  saved  from  internecine  strife  a  firm 
policy  must  be  carried  out,  however  unpopular.  No 
one  took  the  trouble  to  educate  public  opinion  and  to 
explain  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
famous  Midlothian  campaign  strengthened  the  hand 
of  the  Boer  malcontents.  This  '  invasion  of  a  free 
people '  was  an  excellent  rallying  cry  for  the  Liberal 
party.  A  high  moral  standpoint  is  pleasing  to  the 
great  heart  of  the  nation.  So  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
eloquently  declared,  in  speaking  of  the  Transvaal,  *  that 
if  those  acquisitions  were  as  valuable  as  they  are 
valueless  I  would  repudiate  them,  because  they  are 
obtained  by  means  dishonourable  to  the  character  of 
the  country,'  England  applauded  loudly.  There  are 
some  people  in  the  country  who  still  uphold  that 
famous  phrase,  though  South  Africa  rudely  puts  her 
tongue  in  her  cheek  and  declares  what  every  sensible 
person  perfectly  well  knows,  that  had  the  Band  mines 
been  discovered  at  that  date  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on  the 
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moral  turpitude  of  the  Transvaal  annexation  would 
have  undergone  vital  change.  His  return  to  office  in 
1880  filled  the  Boers  with  hope.  This  eloquent 
defence  of  their  independence  would  now,  of  course, 
be  translated  into  actual  facts — so  they  argued,  and 
argued  with  every  right.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
honour  bound  to  restore  the  Transvaal  independence 
after  the  election  pledges  he  had  made.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  one  thing  to  unsettle  and 
disturb  South  Africa  by  his  speeches  when  there  were 
ends  to  be  gained  by  them  in  England.  Those  ends 
achieved,  Boer  grievances  might  be  viewed  in  a  different 
light.  *  The  Queen  could  not  be  advised  to  relinquish 
her  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal,*  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
politely  in  reply  to  the  Boer  appeals.  *  Slimness  '  of 
this  nature  is  too  well  understood  by  the  Boers  not  to 
be  resented  bitterly  by  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  paid 
them  back  in  their  own  coin,  and  they  disliked  the 
return  of  that  medium  of  exchange  which  had  been 
successfully  palmed  off  on  many  English  statesmen. 
Whether  President  Kruger*s  little  device  of  saying  one 
thing  and  doing  another  was  a  worthy  standpoint  for 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  a  question  on  which 
opinions  may  differ. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Liberal  Government  came 
into  power  in  Aprrl,  and  promptly  dropped  the  idea  of 
Transvaal  independence.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  however, 
was  still  in  Africa,  and  an  easy  instrument  on  which  to 
wreak  their  vicarious  morality.  Strange  to  say,  there 
was  no  talk  at  first  of  superseding  in  his  office  the 
man  who  had  been  overwhelmed  with  censure  for  his 
action  concerning  the  Zulu  war.  Naturally,  the  dif- 
ferent standpoints  of  the  *  ins  *  and  the  *  outs  '  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt,  and  probably  Lord  Kimberley  who 
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now  reigned  at  the  Colonial  OflBce,  fully  understood  the 
value  of  the  man  he  had  in  Africa.  But  party  system 
demanded  its  victim.  South  Africa  might  go  to  the 
wall,  but  Little  Peddlington  must  be  considered.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  Mr.  Dillwyn, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  following  memorial  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  ninety  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  : — 

*  To  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury, — 

*  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Liberal  party, 
respectfully  submit  that,  as  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  the  recall  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  unity  of 
the  party  and  relieve  many  members  from  the  charge 
of  breaking  their  pledges  to  their  constituents  if  that 
step  were  taken.* 

*  A  more  cynically  candid  document,'  writes  Mr. 
John  Martineau,  *  perhaps  never  was  penned.*  It  is  a 
document  which  makes  one  blush  for  the  men  who 
signed  it.  Not  one  word  as  to  what  might  be  wise  or 
expedient  for  South  Africa.  Not  one  word  that  Sir 
Bartle  should  be  recalled  because  his  policy  was  un- 
suitable for  the  colony  he  ruled.  Not  one  word  that 
the  honour  of  England  had  suffered  through  his  action. 
No;  unity  of  party  and  pledges  to  constituents  were 
the  only  considerations.  In  all  the  annals  of  English 
public  life  there  is  perhaps  not  a  more  depressing 
record  than  this  document,  in  which  ninety  members  of 
Parliament  deliberately  stated  that  the  first  considera- 
tion in  politics  was  not  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
but  the  security  of  individual  political  interests.  Well 
may  Mr.  Courtney  now  become  President  of  a  South 
African  Conciliation  Society  and  pose  as  an  authority 
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capable  of  educating  public  opinion  as  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  South  African  affairs.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  latter  has  improved  some- 
what of  late  years.  Has  he  forgotten  his  leading  shajre 
in  the  events  of  1880  ?  Does  he  imagine,  in  face  of 
the  above  document,  that  his  action  on  that  occasion 
was  such  as  to  win  him  confidence  or  respect  to-day  ? 
There  are  some  people  still  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
the  claims  of  England  should  be  considered  before  the 
claims  of  party.  The  lofty-minded  doctrinaires  of  the 
Conciliation  Society,  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
supplying  England  with  '  accurate  intelligence  *  about 
South  Africa,  had  better  look  to  it  that  they  do  not 
emulate  the  edifying  behaviour  of  their  chairman  on 
a  former  occasion.  The  conscience  of  England  is 
sufficiently  elastic,  but  the  people  of  this  country  still 
demand  that  the  men  who  profess  to  lead  them  should 
display  more  courage,  more  generosity,  and  more 
political  honour  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  round-robin 
of  June  3,  1880. 

The  fruits  of  this  document  were  soon  visible.  The 
Confederation  scheme  in  South  Africa  had  fallen 
through.  The  discontent  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
general  confusion  which  had  resulted  from  a  series  of 
Imperial  blunders  rendered  all  hope  of  federal  union 
impossible.  The  scheme  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Cape  Parliament,  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  to 
recall  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

All  that  followed  is  a  story  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  The  Boers  rose  in  arms  on  December  16, 
1880,  and  on  February  26  they  defeated  Sir  George 
Colley  at  Majuba  Hill.  Eeinforcements  were  hurried 
out  and  the  means  were  at  hand  to  vindicate  the 
British    supremacy   in    Africa.     But    Mr.    Gladstone, 
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vexed  by  the  necessity  and  the  costliness  of  war, 
now  bethought  himself  of  those  forgotten  Midlothian 
speeches.  What  a  saving  of  trouble — a  little  late  in 
the  day  perhaps — to  fulfil  those  unredeemed  pledges  ! 
The  Government  would  be  free  from  'blood-guilti- 
ness ' — and  be  able  to  bring  in  a  better  Budget  next 
session.  And  so,  to  the  dismay  and  indignation  of 
every  loyal  British  subject  in  South  Africa,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  March  1881  by  which  England,  still 
discredited  and  disgraced  by  her  military  blunders, 
restored  the  independence  of  the  Boers,  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  the  British  Crown.  The  deplorable  effect 
of  this  settlement  on  the  people  of  South  Africa  can 
perhaps  even  yet  be  only  understood  by  those  who 
have  visited  the  country.  Confidence  in  the  British 
Government  was  shattered.  Pledges  of  the  most  solemn 
and  emphatic  nature  had  been  broken;  for  English 
and  Dutch  alike  had  been  told  that  so  long  as  the  sim 
should  shine  the  English  flag  would  wave  over 
Pretoria.  No  one  then,  as  now,  believed  that  the 
withdrawal  was  dictated  by  other  than  selfish  motives. 
The  disastrous  results  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  considered 
magnanimity  were  thoroughly  foreseen.  His  behaviour 
before  and  after  the  Midlothian  campaign  had  rendered 
any  appreciation  of  his  conduct  on  high  moral  grounds 
impossible.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  knew,  and  so  did  every 
one  else  in  South  Africa,  that  for  this  deplorable 
withdrawal  a  terrible  day  of  reckoning  was  bound  to 
come.  Besponsibilities  evaded  and  thrown  off  have  a 
habit  of  recoiling  with  force  gathered  a  hundredfold. 
For  that  fatal  act  of  1881  we  are  dreeing  our  weird 
to-day. 

I  think  that  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for 
many   of    my  own    generation    in    saying   that   Mr. 
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Gladstone's  former  hold  over  the  people  of  this  country 
is  something  of  a  riddle  to  us.  We  can  remember 
nothing  of  those  great  social  movements  with  which  his 
name  is  connected.  The  glamour  of  his  wonderful  per- 
sonality and  matchless  charm  never  touched  us.  The 
words  Majubaand  Khartoum  may  be  among  the  most  dim 
recollections  of  childhood,  though  the  events  attaching 
to  them  were  matters  entirely  beyond  our  ken.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  us  who  were  bom  and  brought 
up  in  the  Liberal  camp  can  remember  the  painful 
breaking  of  social  and  political  ties  caused  by  its 
disruption.  We  have  seen  our  party  fallen  from  its 
high  estate,  and  the  sight  has  been  a  grievous  one. 
We  have  lived  to  see  the  betrayal  of  Gordon  and  the 
honour  of  England  in  Egypt  slowly  redeemed  at  the 
cost  of  many  trials  and  sacrifices.  The  still  more 
terrible  redemption  of  Africa  presses  hard  upon  this 
country  as  I  write.  We  are  watching  the  gathering 
in  of  the  bitter  harvest  sowed  in  1881.  We  have  seen 
our  homes  desolated  and  the  best  blood  of  England 
poured  out  in  a  war  directly  resulting  from  an  act 
neither  just,  honourable,  nor  statesmanlike.  Hence  it 
is  that  many  of  us  who  may  have  suffered  by  these 
things  ask  why  the  man  responsible  for  them  was 
held  in  such  estimation  by  our  parents.  To  us  his 
reputation  is  a  hard  saying : 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water. 

So  says  Shakespeare>  and  so  indeed  it  seems  to  us. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MAJUBA  POLICY. 

It  would  be  difl&cult  to  imagine  anything  more  deplo- 
rable than  the  condition  of  South  Africa  on  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Pretoria  Convention  in  August  1881.  Moral 
anarchy  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  any  grievance  at  the  territorial 
abandonment  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
political  shock  caused  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  withdrawal. 
It  was  the  loss  of  prestige,  the  loss  of  confidence,  the 
loss  of  honour  which  stirred  South  Africa  to  its  depths. 
That  any  loyalty  or  affection  for  the  mother  country 
should  have  survived  the  Transvaal  retrocession 
speaks  well  for  the  fidelity  of  the  English  population. 
No  one  could  have  blamed  them,  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  they  had  cut  themselves  adrift  once  and  for 
all  from  a  Power  whose  direction  of  South  African 
affairs  had  been  marked  by  a  complete  disregard  for 
the  wishes  of  the  country. 

In  the  Transvaal  itself  things  were  in  a  very  bad 
state.  The  claims  of  the  English  and  loyal  Dutch 
were  disregarded  and  set  aside  in  a  manner  which  fills 
one  with  amazement.  Not  the  smallest  consideration 
was  shown  for  the  welfare  of  these  people.  No  care  was 
taken  that  their  rights  should  be  safeguarded  under 
the  restored  BepubUc.  It  was  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  protect  the  loyal  Dutch,  at  least, 
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from  suflfering  by  their  adherence  to  England  during 
her  occupation  of  the  Transvaal.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  done.  They  were  practically  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  victorious  compatriots,  who 
proceeded  to  wreak  vengeance  on  them  for  the  help 
they  had  given  the  British  Government.  The  English 
residents  were  insulted  and  badly  treated  in  every 
possible  manner.  Many  settlers  were  completely 
ruined,  and  left  the  country  bankrupt  and  broken- 
hearted. The  hysterical  scenes  which  took  place  at 
Pretoria  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  was  received 
illustrate  the  despair  felt  throughout  the  country. 
Accounts  of  those  scenes  were  not  exaggerated.  Any 
colonist  who  remembers  the  events  of  1881  will  testify 
to  the  deep  and  bitter  feeling  they  created.  I  was 
much  struck  in  South  Africa  by  the  indelible  sense  of 
shame  and  indignity  the  retrocession  has  left  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  And  one  and  all  say 
the  same  thing  :  *  It  was  not  giving  the  country  back 
we  minded,  it  was  the  shabby,  shameful  way  it  was 
done.' 

Before  turning  to  the  career  of  the  newly  restored 
Eepublic,  it  is  just  as  well  to  call  a  halt  at  this  point, 
and  before  entering  on  the  last  phase  of  South  African 
history  examine  the  general  effects  of  the  Majuba 
policy  both  on  England  and  Africa. 

In  England  that  policy  served  to  confuse  public 
opinion  in  a  most  unfortunate  manner.  It  is  only 
just  to  say  the  nation  viewed  the  circumstances  of  the 
Transvaal  retrocession  athw^art  the  mirage  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  personality.  The  high  moral  grounds  on 
which  he  based  his  action  were  accepted  somewhat 
carelessly  without  further  study  of  the  case.  The 
local   conditions   were   not    examined   or   considered. 
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Where  Africa  saw  betrayal,  cowardice,  injustice ;  Eng- 
land quite  honestly  saw  only  courage,  truth,  and  mag- 
nanimity. Misapprehension  and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  mother  country  were  inevi- 
table under  such  circumstances.  The  English  South 
Africans  were  sore  and  sullen;  chafing  under  the 
humiliation  of  the  false  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed ;  and  their  irritation  was  doubly  increased 
by  the  discovery  that  England  viewed  her  own  action 
in  the  matter  with  complacent  self-satisfaction.  The 
political  misconceptions  existing  in  this  country  about 
the  Boers  has  been  the  worst  heritage  left  by  Majuba. 
'Truth  comes  more  quickly  out  of  error  than  con- 
fusion,' writes  Bacon,  and  it  was  the  confusion  of  ideas 
about  the  whole  situation  which  was  prejudicial  to  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  policy. 

As  regards  South  Africa,  a  change  still  more  im- 
portant and  far  more  disastrous  was  effected.  Majuba 
inaugurated  the  era  of  aggressive  Dutch  policy  towards 
Great  Britain.  The  germs  of  that  policy  were  of  old 
date.  The  conservative  and  intensely  racial  ideas  of 
the  Boers  are  found  in  existence  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Simon  van  der  Stel.  The  English,  by  their 
advent  in  1806,  introduced  various  new  governing 
principles,  some  of  them  most  antipathetic  to  the 
Dutch  mind ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  those  principles 
were  not  imposed  upon  them  in  the  most  tactful 
manner.  The  reader  who  has  had  the  patience  to 
follow  me  through  the  preceding  chapters  has  pro- 
bably come  to  the  conclusion  that  British  rule  in  South 
Africa  from  1806  to  1881  was  of  a  highly  unsatisfactory 
character.  There  is  little  in  that  record  on  which  one 
cares  to  dwell  with  any  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  problem  of  dual  nationalities  is  always  a  difficult 
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one,  and  a  more  intractable  people  than  the  Boers  it 
would  be  hard  to  discover.  Neither  as  subjects  nor 
neighbours  have  they  shown  any  adaptability  to  their 
surroundings.  Their  political  relations,  be  they  with 
the  English,  the  Portuguese,  or  the  natives,  have  in- 
variably proved  stormy.  *  If  there's  a  Government,  I*m 
agin  it,'  is  essentially  the  attitude  of  the  Boer.  Probably 
it  is  the  characteristic  which  wins  them  the  sympathy 
of  the  Irish  party.  They  resent  settled  rule  of  any 
kind,  however  light  its  yoke.  The  British  Govern- 
ment represented  law,  order,  and  taxation,  and  as  such 
they  disliked  it  cordially.  Every  people  cherishes  its 
own  dream  of  happiness.  Freedom  from  the  restraints 
of  civilisation  was  that  of  the  Boers.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Great  Trek  we 
find  a  vague  ideal  arising  among  the  emigrant  farmers 
of  a  South  Africa  in  which  the  English  factor  would 
be  eliminated  and  the  Boer  reign  supreme  as  lord  and 
master  of  the  situation.  Pretorius  and  Pieter  Betief 
both  dreamed  of  a  great  Dutch  South  African  Eepublic 
free  from  English  control.  It  was  a  dream  also  dear 
to  the  heart  of  President  Burgers.  Mr.  Froude,  who 
visited  Pretoria  in  1874,  writes  as  follows  : — 

*  The  President  spoke  at  a  public  dinner  last  night, 
talking  with  vague  enthusiasm  about  a  United  South 
Africa.  I  asked  him  what  the  flag  was  to  be.  He 
hesitated,  but  I  saw  what  he  meant.  I  told  him  that 
a  South  African  flag  would  float  over  Cape  Town 
Castle  and  Simon's  Bay  when  South  Africa  were 
strong  enough  to  drive  us  out,  but  neither  he  nor  I 
would  live  to  see  it.' 

The  idea  that  the  English  rule  might  be  contested, 
and  upset  eventually,  had  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
Boer  mind.     It  must  be  owned  that  a  series  of  mis- 
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takes  and  accidents  had  given  some  ground  for  this 
belief.  We  saw  how  British  vacillation  in  the  past 
militated  against  the  Transvaal  settlement  in  1877. 
No  one  can  accuse  England  of  aggressive  land  hunger 
in  South  Africa  during  the  first  part  of  the  century. 
On  the  contrary,  her  expansion  was  a  halting  and 
reluctant  one.  Over  and  over  again  circumstances 
drove  her  forward  when  she  only  wished  to  hold  back. 
But  her  very  reluctance  had  a  bad  effect  on  a  people 
like  the  Boers,  who  recognise  no  superiority  save  that 
of  the  stronger.  The  renunciation  of  the  Orange 
Biver  Sovereignty  dealt  a  most  fatal  blow  at  Great 
Britain's  prestige.  Much  future  mischief  sprang  from 
this  act,  which  the  Boers  regarded  as  a  startling  exhi- 
bition of  weakness.  Their  experience  of  England  was 
only  that  of  a  country  with  a  changeable  uncertain 
policy.  English  strength  and  English  power  were 
matters  of  which  they  had  received  no  practical 
demonstration.  They  cannot  be  blamed  if  under  the 
circumstances  they  never  realised  the  mighty  authority 
wielded  by  their  rulers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
And  so  the  idea  grew  up,  little  by  little,  that  some  day 
somehow  the  English  would  be  driven  from  the  land, 
and  a  racial  Utopia  established  in  which  the  Ooms  and 
Tantas  would  live  happily  together,  undisturbed  by  the 
impious  and  progressive  Briton.  It  was  a  dream  of 
the  most  visionary  nature,  but  an  accident  trans- 
formed it  into  a  reality.     That  accident  was  Majuba. 

The  circumstances  which  preceded  the  Pretoria 
Convention  must  have  seemed  little  short  of  amazing 
to  the  Boers.  They  had  defeated  the  all-powerful 
British  nation  in  fair  and  open  combat.  They  had 
wrested  victorious  terms  from  this  mighty  race. 
Surely  the  British  power  was  no  power  at  all,  but  a 
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babble  pricked  by  the  God-fearing  Dopper.  So  they 
argaed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  ignorance  and 
their  limitations.  It  is  not  surprising  that  their 
slow  imaginations  were  fired  by  so  extraordinary  an 
occurrence.  The  surprising  part  is  that  no  British 
statesman  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  the  inevitable 
results  of  the  policy  adopted.  Aji  overwhelming  sense 
of  importance  filled  the  minds  of  the  Transvaal  Boers. 
The  sentimental  desire  which  had  vaguely  existed  for 
a  great  Dutch  Republic  took  form  and  shape  after  the 
events  of  1881.  The  sentiment  had  prepared  the  way 
for  a  hostile  policy,  and  the  policy  itself  sprang  from 
the  grievous  mistake  made  by  England  at  this  date. 

I  particularly  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  this  hostile  anti-English  current  in  South 
African  affairs  before  describing  those  events  of  the 
last  few  years  which  centre  round  Johannesburg.  It 
is  a  common  fallacy  to  speak  of  the  Jameson  Baid  and 
the  capitalist  intrigues  as  the  origin  of  all  evil  in  South 
Africa.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  previous 
chapters  that  strife  and  difficulty  had  existed  long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Rand.  A  long  series  of 
disputes  had  marked  our  relations  with  the  Dutch 
from  the  earliest  times.  From  grievances  (many  of 
them  genuine,  be  it  said)  to  disafifection  ;  from  dis- 
affection to  disloyalty;  from  disloyalty  to  an  active 
attack  on  the  British  supremacy  are  the  stages  through 
which  Dutch  political  aspirations  have  passed.  Eng- 
land for  many  years  placidly  ignored  this  develop- 
ment of  affairs  in  South  Africa.  The  contempt  for 
Great  Britain  bred  in  the  Boer  mind  by  Majuba  was 
a  fact  beyond  the  grasp  of  that  all-powerful  person  the 
man  in  the  street.  He  probably  regarded  any  theory 
of  an  attack  on  British  supremacy  with  the  concern 
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one  views  an  attack  on  the  principles  of  gravitation. 
The  pretensions  of  Pretoria  when  viewed  from  London 
seemed  only  worthy  of  a  smile,  certainly  not  of  serious 
consideration. 

A  great  change  was  passing  at  this  time  over 
English  colonial  policy.  A  more  generous  spirit  ani- 
mated the  councils  of  her  Ministers.  Whatever  her 
shortcomings  in  the  past  towards  South  Africa,  Eng- 
land during  the  last  twenty  years  has  attempted 
honest  reparation  for  them.  She  has  shown  patience 
and  forbearance  under  provocation  such  as  no  other 
Great  Power  would  have  tolerated.  And  she  did  so 
through  an  honourable  sensitiveness  as  to  the  rights  of 
a  race  politically  and  intellectually  her  inferior,  and 
also  through  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  the  common- 
weal of  the  country,  and  put  a  period,  once  and  for  all,  to 
the  endless  dissensions  which  disturbed  its  progress. 
But  the  lucky  accidents  of  what  mortals  call  chance 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
in  her  history  that  the  reparation  for  mistakes  has 
always  come  too  late.  The  firm  but  conciliatory 
policy  advocated  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  might  have 
achieved  a  United  South  Africa  before  Majuba,  but 
conciliation  after  such  a  surrender  was  more  liable 
to  misconstruction  than  any  act  of  oppression.  The 
theory  of  government  which  has  gained  President 
Kruger  unenviable  fame  was  already  firmly  established 
in  his  mind.  The  more  generous  colonial  policy  which 
S3nQchronised  with  the  events  of  1881  was  doomed, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  to  win  either  respect  or 
gratitude,  but  only  to  add  further  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
Boer  pretensions. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  person  who  has  not 
been  in  South  Africa  to  realise  all  that  is  meant  by 
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that   fateful  word   'Majuba.'     Majuba  as   a   military 
defeat  is  not  worth   serious  consideration.      Majuba 
from  the  political  point  of  view,  from  the  effect  of  such 
a  diplomatic  surrender  on  an  ignorant  arrogant  race, 
becomes    of    supreme    importance.     Now,    whatever 
motive  led  to  the  Transvaal  retrocession,  be  it  mag- 
nanimity, be  it  expediency,  it  is  very  evident  that  only 
a  most  powerful  nation  could  have  behaved  in  such  a 
manner.     An  act  of  that  nature  implies  a  large  reserve 
fund  of  prestige  to  be  drawn  upon  in   the   bank  of 
political  credit.      A  civilised  State  would  have  grasped 
that  fact.     It  was  entirely  misunderstood  by  the  Boers. 
A  great  nation  finds  some  difficulty  in  bringing  itself 
to  the  intellectual  level  of  a  weak  and  feeble  one,  and 
in  remembering  that  acts  of  political   generosity  in 
dealing  with  such  a  race  are  dangerously  liable   to  be 
misconstrued  as  avowals  of  weakness.     The  character- 
istics of  the  Dutch  were  so  little  understood  that  the 
probable  effect  upon  them  of  the  policy  of  1881  was 
a  factor  never  taken  into  consideration.     To   this  day 
many  people  in  England  are  at  a  loss   to  understand 
how   an   accidental    British   defeat   by   a  handful   of 
farmers,  followed  by  the  retrocession  of  a  country  the 
annexation  of  which  had  been  condemned  by  many 
people,  could  have  exercised  any  lasting  political  in- 
fluence.    When  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  handed 
back  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers  it  was  certainly  not 
expected  by  the  general  public  that  a  policy  honestly 
applauded  and  upheld  as  one  of  conciliation  and  mag- 
nanimity would  be  looked  upon  by  those  it  most  con- 
cerned as  a  proof  of  England's  cowardice  and  weakness. 
That   as  a  result  of  such  a  policy  an  obscure  semi- 
nomad    people   should    imagine    they    had    brought 
England  to  her  knees,  and  were  at  liberty  to  flout  her 
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for  the  future,  seemed  an  idea  too  grotesque  for  con- 
sideration. Yet  this  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers,  impossible  though  it  seems,  is  the  key  of  the 
present  situation,  for  on  it — thanks  to  the  tardy  realisa- 
tion by  England  of  what  was  taking  place  in  South 
Africa — turns  that  unnatural  inversion  which  has 
arisen  in  the  relations  of  the  two  races. 

Majuba  inaugurated  a  phase  of  swollen  head  among 
the  Boers.  The  discovery  of  the  Band,  which  took 
place  almost  simultaneously,  enormously  complicated 
matters.  It  developed  the  anti-English  policy  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  provided 
the  sinews  of  war.  From  that  policy  the  Uitlander 
grievances  were  bound  to  follow ;  but  these  latter  were 
only  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  faith  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences  than  any  local  disabilities 
existing  in  the  Transvaal.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
confuse  the  greater  and  the  lesser  issue,  but  it  is  im- 
perative that  they  should  be  kept  separate  and  apart. 
It  is  as  an  incident  weighty  and  most  important  that 
the  gold  interest  must  be  regarded,  but  it  was  not  a 
first  cause  of  the  strife  which  now  divides  the  land. 
The  great  fact  which  should  be  remembered  about 
Johannesburg  is  that  it  transformed  a  local  dispute  and 
local  ambitions  into  affairs  of  world-wide  importance. 
But  had  the  gold  interest  remained  in  abeyance  the 
struggle  would  have  taken  place  all  the  same.  It 
would  have  assumed  another  form,  it  would  have 
lacked  the  giant  proportions  of  to-day,  it  would  have 
been  known  to  history  as  a  petty  revolt  instead  of  a 
great  war ;  but  the  trial  of  strength  was  doomed  to 
come.  President  Kruger,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Rand,  had  put  his  helm  hard  over,  and  was  steering 
straight  for  the  rocks  marked  *  Danger.*     His  policy 
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was  bom  of  an  idea  which  had  vaguely  existed  for 
many  years  in  South  Africa ;  it  was  cradled  and  fostered 
by  a  mistake — Majuba ;  but  it  sprang  to  maturity, 
fully  armed,  thanks  to  an  accident — Johannesburg. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  Pretoria  Convention, 
and  take  up  the  thread  of  Transvaal  history  on  the 
conclusion  of  that  event.  I  am  conscious  of  many 
digressions  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  but  the 
influences  at  work  in  South  Africa  during  the  last 
twenty  years  are  most  divergent,  and  each  in  turn  calls 
for  attention  before  the  actual  historical  facts  are 
related. 

Five  years  or  more  elapsed  after  1881  before  any 
large  Uitlander  incursion  took  place  in  the  Transvaal. 
According  to  the  capitalist  theory  of  the  war,  there 
should  have  been  years  of  peace  and  contentment  in 
the  newly  restored  Kepublic.  Let  us  now  see  how 
this  idyllic  community  fared  during  a  period  un- 
disturbed by  the  evil  influences  of  modem  development. 
Had  the  political  ambitions  of  the  Boers  been  confined 
to  a  desire  to  govern  as  they  Uked  and  how  they  liked 
within  their  own  territory,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
every  wish  of  their  hearts  must  have  been  gratified  by 
the  settlement  of  1881.  Practically,  they  dictated 
terms  to  England,  and  England  gave  way  on  every 
disputed  point.  Certain  conditions,  however,  were  laid 
down,  and  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  the  Boers, 
having  received  such  liberal  treatment,  would  abide 
faithfully  by  the  settlement.  A  complete  disregard  of 
treaty  obligations  is,  however,  a  moral  shortcoming 
which  never  weighs  heavily  on  the  Boer  conscience. 
Political  honour  is  practically  unknown  among  them, 
and  the  ink  of  the  Pretoria  Convention  was  hardly  dry 
before  the  Boers  were  attempting  to  break  through  its 
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articles.  The  spirit  of  this  Convention,  like  that  of  its 
successor,  was  broken  over  and  over  again.  The 
niceties  of  moral  distinctions  being  perhaps  beyond  the 
grasp  of  President  Kniger,  some  excuse  may  be  made 
on  this  score  ;  but  the  deliberate  and  tangible  infringe- 
ments which  occurred  can  only  be  defined  as  wilful. 

Article  XIX.  laid  down  in  the  clearest  terms  that 
no  territorial  expansion  was  to  take  place  beyond  the 
Transvaal  borders.  It  was  the  only  clause  in  that  un- 
satisfactory document  which  had  the  saving  grace  of 
forethought.  The  article  begins  as  follows  :  *  The 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  will  strictly  adhere 
to  the  boundaries  defined  in  the  First. Article  of  this 
Convention,  and  will  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  any  of 
its  inhabitants  from  making  any  encroachments  upon 
lands  beyond  the  said  State.*  A  rectification  of 
boundaries  took  place  on  the  signing  of  the  London 
Convention  three  years  later,  but  the  above  phrase 
reappears  in  the  second  document  with  the  following 
addition  : 

'  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Kepubhc 
will  appoint  Commissioners  upon  the  eastern  and 
western  borders,  whose  duty  it  will  be  strictly  to  guard 
against  irregularities  and  all  trespassing  over  the 
boundaries.* 

The  undesirability  of  the  Boers  being  left  free  to 
roam  all  over  the  interior  of  Africa,  raising  political 
diflSculties  wherever  they  went,  was  patent  even  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.  The  British  authorities  ac- 
cordingly guarded,  or  rather  they  attempted  to  guard, 
against  the  danger  by  accurately  defining  the  Transvaal 
boundaries.  The  clause,  however,  was  obnoxious  to 
the  Boers.  Though  the  vast  area  of  land  constituting 
the  Transvaal  was  far  beyond  their  requirements,  they 
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still  yearned  for  more  territory.  President  Kruger 
complained  plaintively  that  he  was  shut  up  in  a  kraal, 
and  raiding  operations  were  undertaken  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another.  The  conduct  of  affairs  in 
the  Transvaal  was  already  exciting  unfavourable 
comment  in  many  quarters.  The  Boers  declared,  how- 
ever, that  the  Pretoria  Convention  was  unworkable, 
that  difficulties  arose  in  consequence,  and  that  further 
concessions  would  smooth  the  path  of  the  Bepublic. 
*  Anything  for  a  quiet  life  '  seems  to  have  been  the 
motto  of  the  British  Government  at  this  time,  and  they 
obligingly  consented  to  the  new  demands.  In  1884 
the  Pretoria  Convention  was  superseded  by  the  Con- 
vention of  London.  Several  clauses  distasteful  to  the 
Boers  were  cancelled  in  the  new  agreement,  the  old 
name  of  the  South  African  Eepublic  being  also  restored 
to  the  country.  A  veto  was  placed  on  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Boers,  which  were  to  remain  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Great  Britain. 

Whether  the  famous  preamble  of  1881  was 
abolished,  or  whether  it  still  held  good  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1884,  is  a  disputed  matter.  The  arguments 
on  the  subject  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one, 
but  the  discussion  after  all  is  more  or  less  academic. 
It  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  whether  the  preamble  was  dropped  or  retained. 
Assuming  that  the  preamble  was  abolished  and  the 
subject  reviewed  again  in  its  entirety,  the  London 
Convention  certainly  starts  somewhat  abruptly  in 
7nedias  res.  It  begins  with  a  preface  rectifying 
certain  specific  clauses  of  the  1881  agreement,  and  in 
so  doing  apparently  assumes  the  existence  of  a  ground- 
work on  which  those  clauses  are  based.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Garrett  Fisher,  and  it  is  a  point 
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worthy  of  notice,  that  the  preamble  containing  the 
suzerainty  clause  also  contains  the  clause  recognising 
the  independence  of  the  Transvaal.  If  the  former  is 
dropped,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  fate  of  the  latter. 
No  such  word  as  *  independence '  occurs  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  London,  save  in  a  sentence  referring  to  the 
Swazis.  The  twenty  articles  which  compose  the  docu- 
ment do  not  raise  the  question  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  Transvaal  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  free  and 
independent  State  must  accordingly  rest  upon  other 
grounds  than  an  agreement  which  makes  no  mention 
of  any  such  vital  fact.  The  control  of  foreign  relations, 
on  the  other  hand,  clearly  places  the  South  African 
Republic  in  a  position  of  dependence  to  Great  Britain. 
Suzerainty  is  a  word  upon  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
the  highest  authorities  diflfer ;  but  any  nation  possessing 
a  power  of  supervision  and  veto  over  the  foreign  affairs 
of  another  country  necessarily  occupies  a  position  of 
paramountcy  to  the  State  so  supervised. 

The  London  Convention  was  but  a  few  months  old 
when  Great  Britain  found  herself  involved  in  the 
Warren  expedition,  owing  to  Boer  raids  in  Bechuana- 
land.  In  flagrant  defiance  of  their  treaty  obligations,  the 
Boers  had  attacked  the  native  chiefs,  occupied  a  territory 
to  which  they  had  no  right,  and  set  up  the  Eepublics 
of  Goshen  and  Stellaland.  President  Kruger  declared 
himself  to  be  helpless  in  the  matter,  and  followed  up 
his  statement  by  a  proclamation  annexing  the  country. 
Even  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced  to  take  action  under 
such  circumstances.  Sir  Charles  Warren's  force  cleared 
the  country  of  the  freebooters,  fortunately  without  loss 
of  life.  The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  was  proclaimed, 
the  road  to  the  north  thus  secured,  and  the  British  tax- 
payer, with   as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  supplied   a 
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million  sterling  in  payment  of  President  Kruger's 
picnic  party. 

But  the  President  was  not  discouraged  in  the 
attempt  to  enlarge  his  boundaries.  His  attention  was 
directed  in  turn  to  Zululand,  Swaziland,  Matabeleland, 
and  Tongaland.  A  varying  measure  of  success  attended 
these  attempts,  which  do  not  call  for  detailed  account. 
The  crowning  achievement  of  access  to  the  sea  was, 
however,  frustrated,  to  the  President's  keen  annoyance. 
There  was  more  in  this  restless  desire  for  territorial 
expansion  than  at  first  meets  the  eye.  The  various 
attempts  of  the  Boers  to  acquire  a  seaport,  their  struggle 
to  enlarge  their  boundaries,  first  in  one  direction,  then 
in  another,  all  form  part  of  the  anti-English  policy 
upon  which  President  Kruger  had  definitely  embarked. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Eepublic,  which  may 
be  conveniently  glanced  at  here,  have  been  wholly 
determined  by  the  President's  hatred  for  all  things 
British.  The  friendship  of  Continental  Powers  was 
looked  upon  as  an  excellent  lever  to  be  used  against 
Great  Britain.  President  Kruger,  who  had  visited 
England  in  1884,  subsequently  undertook  a  Continental 
tour  which  led  to  many  important  results.  He  was 
received  with  marked  cordiality  both  at  Paris  and 
Berlin.  No  one  imagines  that  the  Boers  were  quite  so 
foolish  as  to  wish  to  exchange  the  English  King  Log 
for  the  Gallic  or  Teutonic  King  Stork ;  but  a  diplomatic 
flirtation  had  obvious  advantages  for  each  party,  and, 
etill  further,  it  achieved  the  desirable  end  of  annoying 
Great  Britain.  The  prophecy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
anent  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal,  quoted  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  fulfilled.  His 
theory,  that  under  the  guidance  of  foreign  adventurers 
the  South  African  Bepublic  would  become  a  pest  to 
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South  Africa  and  a  dangerous  lever  to  any  hostile 
foreign  Power  bent  on  contesting  our  supremacy,  has 
been  amply  borne  out  by  the  course  of  events.  Dr. 
Leyds  was  a  diplomatic  jewel  secured  at  the  moment  of 
President  Kruger's  Continental  trip.  The  incursion  of 
Hollanders  to  South  Africa  also  dates  from  this  period. 
The  friendship  with  Germany  was  of  older  growth. 
The  reader  may  remember  how  in  1877  President 
Burgers  was  meditating  the  advantages  of  German 
protection  when  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  annexed  the 
Transvaal.  Though  the  facts  are  not  estabUshed  with 
absolute  certainty,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  possibility  of  German  interference  lay  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  Warren  expedition.  The  history  of  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  is,  in  fact,  a  curious  tale. 
Germany  had  declared  a  protectorate  over  Angra 
Pequena  in  1883.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  during  his  term 
of  oflSce  had  pressed  for  the  extension  of  British 
sovereignty  over  Namaqualand  and  Damaraland,  a 
territory  left  vacant  by  international  law.  No  notice  was 
taken,  however,  of  his  representations,  and  Germany 
established  herself  there  in  due  course.  Teutonic 
aspirations  as  regards  the  Greater  Germany  had  found 
active  expression  about  that  time  in  various  '  scientific 
expeditions'  to  South  and  East  Africa.  The  German 
settlement  at  Angra  Pequena  was  a  move  in  the  game 
which  the  Boers  hoped  to  turn  to  their  own  ends. 
There  was  an  understanding  that  Germany  should  pro- 
claim a  protectorate  across  Damaraland  and  Bechuana- 
land to  the  Transvaal  borders,  thus  eflfectually  cutting 
oflF  England  from  the  great  northern  territories  now 
known  as  Bhodesia.  A  German  mission  to  Lobengula 
was  set  on  foot  about  the  same  time.  British  expansion 
in  South  Africa  was  certainly  menaced  at  this  moment, 
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but  the  danger  was  averted,  thanks  to  the  eflForts  of 
Mr.  Ehodes  and  a  missionary  named  Mackenzie.  They 
thoroughly  understood  the  position  of  aflfairs  in 
Bechuanaland,  and,  still  further,  they  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing their  views  on  Lord  Derby.  Bechuanaland 
has  been  called  the  key  of  South  Africa.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  an  open  road  to  the  north  was  at  last  brought 
home  to  the  British  Government,  and  they  decided  to 
take  the  action  described  above. 

The  aflfection  and  regard  of  President  Kruger  for 
foreign  Powers,  Germany  in  particular,  has  always 
been  maintained.  A  speech  made  by  him  at  a  banquet 
in  1895,  on  the  occasion  of  the  German  Emperor's 
birthday,  attracted  much  attention  in  South  Africa. 
Among  other  eulogies  the  following  significant  sentence 
occurred : — 

*  I  shall  ever  promote  the  interests  of  Germany, 
though  it  be  but  with  the  resources  of  the  child  such 
as  my  land  is  considered.  This  child  is  now  being 
trodden  upon  by  one  Great  Power,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  it  seeks  protection  from  another. 
The  time  has  come  to  knit  ties  of  the  closest  friendship 
between  Germany  and  the  South  African  Kepublic — 
ties  such  as  are  natural  between  father  and  child.* 

The  cynic  may  perhaps  regret  that  President 
Kruger's  yearning  for  paternal  German  ties  has  re- 
mained an  abstract  longing  rather  than  a  concrete 
fact.  A  taste  of  Teutonic  rule  might  have  taught  the 
Boers  a  few  unpalatable  but  highly  instructive  lessons 
as  regards  so-called  British  oppression  in  South  Africa. 

The  German  Emperor's  famous  telegram  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jameson  Kaid  was  perhaps  the  cul- 
minating moment  in  President  Kruger's  career  as  a 
foreign  diplomatist.     The  outburst  of  feeling  it  created 
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all  over  the  English-speaking  world,  the  unmistakable 
threat  of  *  hands  off  *  it  conveyed  to  Europe  as ' fegards 
South  Africa,  somewhat  startled  the  Powers.  It'  haB 
always  been  the  policy  of  such  countries  as  France, 
Bussia,  and  Germany  to  side  with  the  Transvaal  in  her 
disputes  with  England ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  that  this  attitude  is  inspired  by  a  profound  sense 
of  Boer  virtue,  or  deep  indignation  at  their  ill-treatment 
at  our  hands.  The  glowing  panegjnrics  of  the  Conti- 
nental press  are  surely  somewhat  a  waste  of  time.  The 
most  simple  nation,  let  alone  the  perfidious  Albion, 
would  have  sufl&cient  sense  to  estimate  those  eulogies 
at  their  proper  value.  For  the  Boers  and  their  inde- 
pendence Europe  cares  nothing.  The  Courts  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  would  assuredly  not  trouble 
themselves  over  the  abstract  rights  and  wrongs  of  this 
peasant  race.  But  for  the  political  aspect  of  the  case 
Europe  cares  a  great  deal.  The  Boer  difficulty  is  a 
weapon  from  which  she  herself  might  derive  much 
indirect  advantage.  The  position  of  the  Transvaal  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  most  satisfactory  counterpoise 
to  the  undue  power  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  in 
South  Africa.  Europe  views  the  British  Empire  with 
a  jealousy  none  the  less  bitter  because  up  to  the 
present  time  the  accidents  of  Fate  have  militated 
against  its  gratification.  The  Transvaal  was  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  interests  of  a  hated  rival,  and  as 
such  it  was  to  be  encouraged.  It  was  a  source  of  dis- 
comfiture to  England,  and  consequently  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  Europe.  Still  farther,  it  served  the 
ends  of  the  Powers  without  costing  them  a  penny. 
This  hostile  strongly-armed  State,  this  imperium  in 
imperioj  was  regarded  as  a  desirable  stumbling-block  in 
the  path  of  British  expansion  in  South  Africa.     It  is 
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from  tbisr.pcrint  of  view  that  Europe  regards  with  dis- 
like aii'd  fesentmeDt  the  disappearance  of  the  Transvaal 
.  ei(S  ^  independent  State.  That  disappearance  heals  a 
fyillnerable  spot  in  the  British  Empire,  and  still  further 
destroys  a  weapon  which  combined  the  advantages  of 
cheapness  and  efl&cacy.  The  high  moral  discourses  in 
which  foreign  nations  have  indulged  of  late,  at  our 
expense,  may  accordingly  be  dismissed  with  that  scant 
courtesy  accorded  to  any  hypocritical  utterance.  This 
enthusiasm  for  the  Transvaal  has  had  for  its  sole  basis 
the  principle  of  anti-English  leverage,  by  which  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  foresaw  that  Europe  would  seek  to  profit. 
To  encourage  the  Transvaal  against  Great  Britain 
was,  however,  one  thing ;  to  become  actively  embroiled 
in  the  dispute  was  another.  The  solid  advantages  of 
doing  so  were  somewhat  dubious.  Europe  was  willing 
to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike.  Since  the  warning 
conveyed  to  her  in  1896,  her  attitude  towards  the 
Transvaal  has  become  one  of  increasingly  platonic 
interest.  Vituperation  of  England,  though  soothing  to 
the  feelings,  is  not  business,  as  Dr.  Leyds  has  probably 
found  to  his  cost  in  the  course  of  many  weary  Trans- 
continental wanderings.  The  Great  Powers  do  not 
wish  to  help  the  Boers.  They  wish  to  help  themselves 
to  certain  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  but  so  far 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  has  outweighed  the  desire  of 
attempting  it.  It  may  accordingly  be  surmised  that, 
unless  some  accident  arises  owing  to  which  the  position 
of  England  might  be  attacked  with  ease  and  certainty, 
foreign  Governments  will  continue  to  maintain  an 
entirely  'correct'  attitude  as  regards  intervention  in 
South  Africa. 

President  Kruger,  on  his  return  to  Pretoria  after  the 
Continental  tour  described  above,  found  matters  in  a 
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very  unsatisfactory  state.  Insolvency,  debt,  and  diflS- 
culty  were  already  threatening  the  career  of  the  newly 
restored  Bepublic.  The  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
over  the  various  raiding  operations,  and  the  bad  feeling 
created  by  the  Warren  expedition,  had  caused  serious 
trouble.  But  for  the  startling  transformation  close  at 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  Transvaal.  A  second  interference  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  sooner  or  later,  would  have  been 
inevitable. 

The  climax  of  1877  seemed  on  the  point  of 
repetition  when  suddenly  an  event  took  place  which 
was  doomed  to  revolutionise  the  whole  course  of  South 
African  history.  The  existence  of  gold  in  the  Trans- 
vaal had  been  established  for  some  years  past.  Diggings 
had  existed  at  Lydenburg  as  far  back  as  1871,  and  in 
1882  gold  mining  was  commenced  on  a  small  scale 
near  Barberton.  But  these  minor  ventures  pale  into 
insignificance  before  the  discovery  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  banket  gold  in  1886.  The  vast  and  apparently 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  which  the  discovery 
brought  within  reach  of  the  Transvaal  Government  is 
an  influence  the  greatness  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
exaggerate.  A  petty  State  lost  in  the  African  veldt 
suddenly  sprang  into  a  position  of  first-class  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  archaic  governmental 
methods  of  a  peasant  community  were  brought  in 
sharp  collision  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
keenest  financial  heads  in  Europe.  The  local  am- 
bitions of  a  local  autocrat  were  swept  into  the  broad 
current  of  international  politics.  Aims  and  ideals 
which  would  have  run  a  natural  course  and  died  a 
natural  death  acquired  strength  and  vitality  by  contact 
with  the  golden  stream  which  was  poured  over  them. 
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For  the  second  time  the  Transvaal  was  to  owe  its 
salvation  to  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  and  development- 
But  the  sadden  conflict  of  new  interests  with  old 
prejudices  inevitably  resulted  in  confusion.  Johannes- 
burg has  been  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  source  of 
power  and  the  source  of  ruin  to  the  Transvaal  Boers. 
Wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  was  the  mighty 
weapon  strangely  added  to  President  Kruger's  armoury 
in  the  struggle  he  was  impotently  meditating  against 
Great  Britain.  Its  acquisition  robbed  that  struggle  of 
its  impotence,  but  it  is  the  weapon  which  in  the  day  of 
Armageddon  has  turned  against  the  hand  wielding  it. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   AFRIKANDER   BOND   AND   THE   RISE    OF 
JOHANNESBURG. 

The  political  history  of  South  Africa  from  Majuba 
onwards  becomes  extremely  involved,  owing  to  three 
new  and  powerful  influences  which  were  operating  in 
the  country.  The  genesis  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  the 
rise  to  power  of  Mr.  Ehodes,  and  the  foundation  of 
Johannesburg,  were  all  events  which  took  place  between 
1881  and  1886.  Each  of  these  influences  in  turn  was 
fated  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  an- 
tagonistic, sometimes  united,  they  have  acted  and 
reacted  one  upon  another  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  what  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  South  Africa  had  any  one  of  these  three 
factors  disappeared,  thus  narrowing  the  struggle 
between,  or  facilitating  the  victory  of,  the  other  two. 
Certainly  the  course  of  events  would  have  been  radi- 
cally changed  and  the  map  of  Africa  assumed  other 
shapes  and  colours. 

We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  how  the  Dutch  mind 
after  Majuba  reverted  to  the  ideal  of  Pieter  Eetief  and 
Pretorius  of  a  great  South  African  Kepublic  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Out  of  this  idea  arose  the 
Afrikander  Bond.  It  started  unassumingly  enough  in 
1881  as  an  association  of  farmers  for  forwarding  the 
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agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  In  reality  it  was 
an  organisation  for  the  cultivation  and  propaganda  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Afrikander  sentiment.  Branches 
were  established  all  over  the  country,  ostensibly  agri- 
cultural, but  actively  political.  The  moment  after  the 
retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  was  very  favourable  for  the 
formation  of  such  a  union,  and  the  Bond  grew  rapidly 
in  power.  It  stated  in  its  manifesto  that  *  the  Bond 
places  before  it  as  aim  the  welfare  and  the  bloom  of 
South  Africa  in  general,  but  especially  the  calling  into 
being  of  true  national  feeling.*  A  United  South  Africa 
under  its  own  flag,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Dutch 
as  against  the  English  language,  were  also  principles 
tacitly  laid  down  for  future  realisation.  It  is  superfluous 
to  add  that  this  programme  was  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  section.  To  subvert  the  position 
of  England  as  paramount  Power  in  South  Africa,  and  to 
give  a  preponderating  influence  to  the  Dutch  were  the 
distant  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Bond.  The  first  mani- 
festation of  this  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  name 
claimed  by  the  Transvaal,  no  longer  to  be  known  as 
such,  but  as  the  South  African  Republic.  Then — for- 
getting those  drastic  methods  by  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  dealt  with  the  Huguenot  pretensions  of 
faith  and  language — followed  an  agitation  to  secure 
equal  legal  and  political  rights  for  the  Dutch  anA 
English  languages  in  Cape  Colony.  This  again  was 
granted  by  British  conscientiousness  and  sentiment  as 
a  concession  to  that  racial  feeling  which  perplexed 
politicians  found  had  not  subsided  since  Majuba.  The 
wisdom  of  this  concession  was  a  doubtful  step.  Even 
Mr.  Theal,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  undue 
partiality  for  the  English  point  of  view,  writes :  *  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  measure  has  raised 
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the  tone  of  debate  in  Parliament  or  improved  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  slightest  degree/ 
Theoretically,  it  is  obviously  just  that  in  a  land  of  dual 
nationalities  each  language  should  have  equal  rights. 
In  Canada,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  of  French  is 
a  restriction  of  which  no  one  would  dream.  But  the 
French  language  represents  a  very  different  standard  of 
culture  from  that  of  the  South  African  Taal.  Though 
every  one  is  agreed  that  in  matters  of  justice  and  of 
civil  aflfairs  there  ought  to  be  perfect  linguistic  equality 
at  the  Cape,  the  influence  of  Dutch  on  parliamentary 
matters  has  not  been  beneficial.  It  has  reacted  some- 
what unfavourably  on  the  political  life,  for — thanks  to 
debates  in  the  Cape  House  being  held  in  Dutch  as 
well  as  EngHsh — a  lowering  of  the  intellectual  level 
has  followed  among  the  members.  Dutch  farmers,  half 
educated  and  wholly  prejudiced,  now  sit  for  many 
country  districts  where  the  Bond  is  in  power.  The 
influence  of  their  numerical  superiority  is  enough  to 
turn  the  scale  against  progressive  and  enlightened 
legislation ;  and  an  anomalous  state  of  aflairs  often 
arises  in  the  Assembly,  which  would  be  avoided  if 
English  were  insisted  upon,  not  as  a  racial  but  as  an 
intellectual  qualification  for  the  ruling  body. 

Matters  continued  like  this  for  some  years,  the 
Dutch  spirit  growing  and  encroaching,  the  English 
inhabitants  irritated,  but  preoccupied,  as  usual,  with 
their  own  affairs.  The  discovery  of  the  Band  rendered 
the  whole  situation  more  acute  by  bringing  the  two 
races  into  actual  collision.  The  Afrikander  Bond  did 
much  to  embitter  the  dispute  by  stirring  up  anti- 
EngUsh  feeUng  throughout  South  Africa.  It  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Dutch  in  the  colony  and  the  Free 
State  that  politically  they  have  always  been  under  the 
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influence  of  the  most  retrograde  section  of  their  own 
race.  Blood  is,  however,  proverbially  thicker  than 
water,  though  at  the  first  sight  it  is  diflScult  to  see 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  this  attitude  towards 
England.  Pretoria,  however,  represents  a  certain 
Dutch  ideal,  and,  thanks  to  the  Bond,  its  quarrels 
with  the  Imperial  Government  were  generally  enthusi- 
astically supported,  whatever  family  bickerings  might 
and  did  exist  among  the  different  Dutch  sections.  As 
the  Uitlander  troubles  increased,  matters  nearly  came 
to  a  head  once  or  twice  between  President  Kruger  and 
the  British  Government.  There  was  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  England,  however,  to  coerce  a  small  State  ;  and 
accordingly  several  opportimities  were  allowed  to  slip 
of  settling  not  only  the  Transvaal  difficulty,  but  of 
dealing  with  those  Dutch  pretensions  in  South  Africa 
as  a  whole  to  which  attention  was  being  more  and 
more  drawn.  Naturally  such  lost  opportunities  re- 
dounded to  the  credit  of  Pretoria,  and  were  held  up 
as  further  object-lessons  regarding  the  impotence  of 
British  intervention  in  the  country.  The  mischievous 
effects  of  such  an  organisation  as  the  Afrikander  Bond 
will  be  easily  understood.  It  was  a  racial  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  purely  racial  aims.  Not  only  did  it 
support  the  policy  of  President  Kruger,  but  it  actively 
stirred  up  strife  in  Cape  Colony  by  deliberately  initia- 
ting a  policy  having  for  aim  the  political  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Dutch  at  the  expense  of  the  EngUsh.  No 
one  stated  the  case  more  trenchantly  than  Mr.  J.  X. 
Merriman,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  at  Grahams- 
town  in  1885,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

'  My  quarrel  with  the  Bond  is  that  it  stirs  up  race 
differences.  The  main  object  is  to  make  the  South 
African    Bepublic    the    paramount   Power   in   South 
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Africa.  We  see  that  some  moderate  men  are  in  the 
power  of  an  institution  whose  avowed  object  is  to 
combat  the  British  Government — namely,  the  Afri- 
kander Bond.  It  is  now  the  cue  of  the  Bond  to 
pretend  to  be  loyal,  and  if  it  were  not  painful  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  hear  the  editor  of  the  "Zuid  Afri- 
kander" cheering  the  Queen  while  resolutions  are 
passed  round  the  branches  in  opposition  to  the  honour 
of  England.  The  question  is  whether  you  wish  to 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Do 
you  want  another  flag  here — a  German  flag  or  the  flag 
of  a  United  South  Africa  ? ' 

Mr.  Merriman  is  now  a  staimch  supporter  of  the 
Bond  Government  and  those  political  principles  he 
eloquently  denounced  in  1885.  Kaleidoscopic  changes 
of  this  nature  are  common  enough  in  South  Africa, 
but  his  volte-face  has  been  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  any. 

While  the  trend  of  Afrikander  sentiment  was 
flowing  in  this  direction,  a  powerful  cross-current 
was  luckily  operating  in  South  Africa,  thanks  to  the 
genius  and  influence  of  Mr.  Khodes.  The  story  of 
Mr.  Khodes's  earlier  days  and  his  connection  with 
Kimberley  is  a  tale  familiar  to  every  one.  His  first 
prominent  appearance  in  Cape  politics  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bechuanaland  difliculty,  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  Owing  to  his  efforts,  that  country  was 
not  allowed  to  slip  through  the  weak  fingers  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Expansion  to  the  north ;  the 
occupation  of  the  vast  hinterland  between  the  Lim- 
popo and  the  Zambesi ;  finally,  a  United  and  Federated 
South  Africa  under  the  British  flag,  were  the  aims  to 
the  accomplishment  of  which  Mr.  Ehodes  devoted  all 
the  forces  of  his  strong  will  and  powerful  intellect.   To 
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a  man  of  less  indomitable  spirit  the  obstacles  might 
well  have  seemed  insuperable.  A  hostile  Transvaal 
beyond  Cape  Colony,  an  Afrikander  Bond  within  it, 
were  not  factors  eminently  favourable  to  Imperial 
interests  in  South  Africa.  But  in  Mr.  Ehodes  the 
Pharaoh  of  Pretoria  found  his  match.  President 
Kruger  might  hamper  Mr.  Rhodes's  schemes,  but  Mr. 
Ehodes,  on  the  other  hand,  blocked  the  anti-English 
aims  of  the  President.  The  South  African  problem 
for  the  last  twenty  years  practically  resolves  itself  into  a 
struggle  between  the  ideals  of  these  two  men.  Both 
desired  a  United  South  Africa,  but  in  the  one  case  it 
was  to  be  under  Dutch,  in  the  other  under  English 
control. 

Such  was  the  problem  confronting  Mr.  Rhodes. 
The  acquisition  of  the  north  was  the  first  and  the 
pressing  consideration  in  his  scheme.  Probably  the 
future  student  of  history  will  rub  his  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment on  discovering  that  this  object  was  achieved 
through  the  support  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  The 
extraordinary  political  combination  when  Mr.  Rhodes 
ruled  Cape  Colony  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr  was  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the 
strange  situations  which  have  existed  in  South  Africa. 
Politics  and  parties  in  that  country  at  times  forcibly 
recall  the  famous  garden-party  scene  in  'Alice  in 
Wonderland.'  The  irate  Queen  whose  only  reply  to 
every  argument  is  *  Off  with  their  heads,'  suggests 
President  Kruger's  attitude  towards  the  Uitlanders. 
The  deprecating  King  with  his  *  Consider,  my  dear,* 
speeches,  but  who  generally  has  his  own  way  in  the 
end,  might  well  stand  for  Mr.  Hof meyr.  The  Cheshire 
Cat,  placidly  vanishing,  reappearing,  and  vanishing 
again,  above   the   angry  heads  of  King,  Queen,  and 
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courtiers,  all  bent  on  his  execution,  but  all  quarrelling 
violently  as  to  the  method,  is  obviously  Mr.  Rhodes. 
The  living  croquet  hoops  composed  of  soldiers,  who 
shift  their  position  about  the  ground  as  the  fancy  takes 
them,  recall  the  many  strange  peregrinations  and 
political  changes  of  the  various  Cape  Ministers.  Cer- 
tainly these  latter  never  stay  in  the  same  position  long 
enough  for  any  player  with  the  legislative  croquet  ball 
to  be  sure  of  their  definite  attitude  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  game.  Mr.  Ehodes  as  Prime  Minister 
of  a  Bond  Cabinet  suggests  a  situation  quite  as  farcical 
as  any  of  these.  Naturally,  such  an  alliance  was  a 
matter  of  convenience  on  either  side,  from  which  each 
party  hoped  to  profit.  It  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
mark  to  say  that  the  present  hatred  of  the  Bond  for 
the  founder  of  the  Charterland  is  due  not  so  much  to 
his  political  misdeeds  as  to  acute  but  very  human 
annoyance  at  finding  Mr.  Ehodes  was  plajdng  with 
the  Bond,  when  the  Bond  fondly  imagined  it  was 
playing  with  Mr.  Rhodes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Union  was  an  artificial  one,  and  it  ended  with  the 
Raid. 

Such  were  the  influences  operating  outside  the 
Transvaal :  we  must  now  turn  to  the  central  point  of 
difl&culty,  namely,  Johannesburg. 

We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Transvaal  took  place  at  a  most  opportune 
moment  for  President  Kruger.  In  1886  the  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  period  between  April  1  and  December  31 
(I  quote  from  Mr.  FitzPatrick's  table)  shows  a  return 
of  196,236?.  The  return  between  January  1  and 
December  31,  1887,  shows  the  startling  increase  to 
637,749Z. ;  and  twelve  years  later,  in  1899,  the  revenue 
has  leaped  up  to  4,087,852Z.     These  figures,  of  course. 
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speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  sudden  increase  in 
wealth.  I  do  not  propose  to  weary  the  reader  at  this 
point  with  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  either 
Transvaal  gold  mining  or  Uitlander  grievances.  They 
have  been  explained  in  admirable  detail  by  many 
people,  Mr.  FitzPatrick  in  particular.  The  chapter  on 
*  Industrial  Johannesburg '  contains  some  information 
on  the  subject,  but  for  the  present  it  is  rather  with  the 
broad  lines  of  President  Kruger's  policy  that  we  are 
concerned.  As  regards  the  incursion  of  Uitlanders, 
their  advent  placed  President  Kruger  in  an  awkward 
position.  He  had  to  weigh  opposing  alternatives  and 
choose  between  bankruptcy  on  the  one  hand  and 
wealth  coupled  with  the  presence  of  the  hated  English- 
man on  the  other.  He  wanted  the  golden  eggs  without 
the  goose,  but,  this  not  being  practicable,  the  goose  was 
admitted — under  heavy  restrictions.  It  is  frequently 
said  in  defence  of  the  Boers  that  they  never  encouraged 
the  Uitlanders  to  settle  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that 
their  one  wish  was  to  rid  the  country  of  the  presence 
of  foreigners.  This  statement  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing. The  Boers  may  not  have  wanted  the  Uitlander, 
but  they  did  want  the  gold.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Band  mines  have  not  troubled  the  existence 
of  a  quiet  contented  pastoral  country,  which  was 
faring  happily  without  them.  To  convert  a  little  State 
living  in  quiet  prosperity  into  a  great  industrial  centre ; 
to  supersede  a  contented  untroubled  existence  by  the 
feverish  delights  of  wealth  coupled  with  all  the  xm- 
lovely  features  of  commercial  life,  might  well  seem  an 
unfortunate  occurrence  for  any  nation.  Had  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  Transvaal  been  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  existing  in  the  Free  State,  the 
sentimental  objections  w^hich  have  been  made  to  the 
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gold  mines  might  have  possessed  some  weight.  But 
the  Transvaal  was  in  no  such  Arcadian  state  when 
Johannesburg  arose  to  revolutionise  its  career.  The 
Republic  was  bankrupt  and  drifting  rapidly  into  dis- 
order. The  gold  mines  not  only  saved  the  Transvaal 
from  a  possible  second  loss  of  independence,  but  they 
re-established  that  independence  on  the  most  secure 
of  all  foundations — financial  prosperity. 

The  discovery  of  the  gold  also  solved  another 
difficulty  which  had  caused  endless  trouble  all  through 
the  chequered  history  of  the  South  African  Republic. 
This  was  the  rooted  disinclination  of  the  burghers  to 
pay  taxes.  They  looked  askance  on  all  forms  of 
government,  even  their  own,  and  considered  it  the 
height  of  folly  to  provide  funds  for  its  support.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  ideal  of  govern- 
ment is  not  a  shrine  at  which  the  Boer  farmer  bums 
incense.  His  view  of  the  matter  is,  in  fact,  extremely 
simple.  If  the  Government  tries  to  take  money  out  of 
him,  he  in  turn  will  try  and  make  money  out  of  the 
Government.  Taxes  are  all  very  well  for  the  English- 
man, but  the  Boer  is  a  clever  fellow  and  knows  better 
than  to  pay  them.  The  incursion  of  Uitlanders,  how- 
ever, caused  the  whole  taxation  question  to  be  viewed 
from  a  very  diflferent  standpoint.  Truly  the  Boer  was 
a  child  of  light,  and  the  Almighty  had  intervened  to 
protect  him.  His  State  was  bankrupt  and  he  hated  to 
pay  taxes.  Therefore  Providence  had  brought  the 
Uitlander  into  the  country  so  that  he  should  pay  them 
instead.  Every  financial  obhgation  was  now  removed 
from  the  Boer  shoulders  and  heaped  upon  those  of  the 
Uitlander.  Still  further,  they  considered  it  was  only 
just  that  the  latter  should  contribute  a  good  round  sum 
over  and  above  the  necessary  taxes,  so  that  the  *  poor 
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burgher '  and  his  friends  might  indulge  in  a  few  extra 
comforts.  The  Uitlander  is  long-suflfering.  Heavy 
taxation  up  to  a  certain  point  he  might  have  borne. 
Had  President  Kruger  and  his  friends  been  content  to 
regard  him  in  the  light  of  the  w^idow's  cruse,  it  is 
possible  he  might  have  submitted  to  such  treatment 
without  undue  complaint.  But  when  the  Government, 
still  dissatisfied,  began  to  demand  the  daily  provision 
of  a  sort  of  Belshazzar*s  feast,  then  the  Uitlander  in 
turn  proved  rebellious. 

It  is  often  said  that  if  the  Uitlanders  did  not  like 
the  conditions  of  life  they  found  in  the  Transvaal  the 
remedy  was' in  their  own  hands.  They  came  into  the 
country  of  their  own  free  will,  and  were  -equally  free  to 
leave  it.  It  is  contended  that  the  Boers  had  a  perfect 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way, 
and  strangers  were  bound  either  to  submit  to  the  laws 
of  the  land  or  else  go  away.  Theoretically,  this  argu- 
ment has  undoubted  weight.  The  Boers  had  fought 
hard  for  their  independence,  and  the  large  majority  of 
the  farmers  viewed  the  new-comers  with  unqualified 
suspicion  and  dislike.  If  the  Transvaal  had  taken  up  a 
stand  and  said  in  so  many  words,  *  Go  away ;  we  won't 
have  you  here,'  their  position  would  have  been  logical, 
though  inevitably  it  would  have  broken  down.  But  on 
the  contrary  the  Transvaal  said  :  '  We  dislike  you ;  we 
w^U  make  your  life  a  burden  to  you ;  but  you  shall 
come  here  to  toil,  and  we  will  enjoy  the  profits.'  ^  No 
one  denies  that  the  discovery  of  the  Band  brought 
many  evils  in  its  train.  The  struggle  for  wealth  is 
at  no  time  an  edifying  spectacle.     Johannesburg  has 

'  The  actual  treatment  of  the  Uitlanders  was  but  another  illas- 
tration  of  the  old  Dutch  failing  of  '  giving  too  little  and  asking  too 
much.* 
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been  a  leaven  in  the  land  which  has  proved  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing  to  South  Africa.  The 
financial  adventurer  who  has  wandered  to  the  Trans- 
vaal is  not  the  type  of  man  who  would  demon- 
strate the  highest  side  of  European  civilisation  to  the 
Boers.  The  farmers  were  brought  in  contact  with  a 
set  of  men,  their  suspicion  of  whom  was  in  many 
cases  perfectly  justifiable.  Any  tendency  to  corruption 
was  certainly  encouraged  by  the  capitalists,  who  found 
bribery  the  easy  solution  of  many  difficulties,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  farmers  was  midoubtedly  exploited 
in  many  ways. 

But  when  every  allowance  is  made,' the  solid  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  Boers  far  outweighed  the  draw- 
backs. Fate  dealt  hardly  perhaps  with  these  peasants 
by  placing  them  in  a  country  the  development  of 
which  was  bound  to  proceed  on  commercial  lines ;  for 
they  had  not  the  intelligence  or  the  foresight  to  face 
their  position,  and  by  wise  legislation  mitigate  the 
difficulties  of  this  great  economic  upheaval.  Whatever 
the  theoretical  rights  of  the  Boers,  practically  no  power 
could  have  stopped  the  Uitlander  immigration.  It 
was  a  hopeless  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  retrograde 
Dutch  peasants  to  try  and  stem  the  great  tide  of 
conamercial  development  which  presses  forward  auto- 
matically where  development  is  possible.  The  only 
chance  for  the  Boers  was  to  accept  the  new  situation 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  This,  of  course,  they  failed 
to  do.  President  Kruger  adopted  an  attitude  both 
tyrannical  and  short-sighted.  He  admitted  the  Uit- 
landers,  he  used  their  wealth  and  intelligence  to  re- 
habilitate his  country,  his  schemes  were  furthered  by 
the  gold  they  poured  into  his  coffers,  and  yet  he 
foohshly  imagined  they  would  submit  indefinitely  to 
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extortion,  subjection,  and  insult.  Gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  may 
indulge  in  ecstasies  over  the  virtues  of  this  peasant 
State,  but  the  virtues  of  the  Boers  are  largely  theoretical, 
and  practical  men  demand  practical  government.  A 
State  is  responsible  for  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not  difficult,  on  turning  to 
history,  to  discover  the  fate  of  such  rulers  who  thought 
their  duties  in  this  respect  might  be  successfully 
evaded.  That  retribution,  which  falls  more  rapidly 
on  the  incompetent  than  on  the  wicked,  has  overtaken 
the  Transvaal  for  its  neglect  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  good  government. 

It  is  necessary,  when  speaking  of  the  Transvaal,  to 
discriminate  between  the  farmers  and  the  Government. 
The  intellectual  level  of  the  people  at  large  is  de- 
plorably low.  Politically  they  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  more  or  less  educated  handful  of  leaders, 
whose  ideals  they  follow  doggedly  without  any  attempt 
at  criticism.  Accordingly,  they  constitute  a  golden 
following  for  the  unprincipled  adventurers  who  have 
acquired  political  power  in  the  RepubUc.  The  Trans- 
vaal Government  is  in  no  way  representative  of  the 
nation.  The  average  farmer  is  far  too  ignorant  to  hold 
the  most  humble  legislative  post.  President  Kruger  soon 
made  this  discovery,  and  then  introduced  the  capable 
and  unscrupulous  tools  who  do  his  bidding  at  Pretoria. 
With  a  few  exceptions  all  legislative  posts  and  Govern- 
ment offices  in  the  Transvaal  are  held  by  Hollanders, 
Germans,  and  other  foreigners,  usually  of  the  worst 
type.  These  men  entirely  monopolise  the  civil  service 
of  the  country,  the  necessary  qualification  consisting 
merely  in  an  unreasoning  hatred  of  England.  Police- 
men, postmen,  guards  of  trains,  station-masters,  &c., 
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are  all  Hollanders,  and  in  sliarp  distinction  is  the  pro- 
hibition against  any  Government  office  in  the  Trans- 
vaal being  held  by  a  British-bom  subject.  Even  at 
Johannesburg  no  Englishman  may  be  a  policeman. 
This  irritating  and  imjust  restriction  is  laid  upon 
the  race  to  whom  the  country  owes  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  disreputable  foreign  adventurer  is 
encouraged  and  flattered,  while  the  Englishman  is 
treated  as  a  pariah.  President  Kruger  cannot  com- 
plain if  his  insane  hostility  towards  the  English  pro- 
voked them  in  turn  to  make  drastic  reprisals. 

Every  one  can  understand  and  sympathise  with  the 
feeling  of  the  Boers  that  they  did  not  wish  to  see  their 
country  ruled  by  the  Uitlander  vote.     Two  facts,  how- 
ever, should  be  well  borne  in  mind  :  firstly,  that  the 
Government   was    entirely    under  foreign   direction ; 
secondly,  that  the  Uitlanders,  under  an  approximately 
good  administration,  would  never  have  troubled  them- 
selves about  political  affairs.  Men  of  business  are  seldom 
politicians.     The  Uitlanders  did  not  want  votes  ;  they 
wanted  to   make  money  as  rapidly  and  as  easily  as 
possible.     There  may  be  ambitions  more  noble  than 
this  one,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  common,  not  to  say  a 
universal  instinct.     For  the  Transvaal  and  its  Govern- 
ment they  cared  nothing.     A  seat  in  the  Volksraad 
may  appear  the  limit  of  human  ambition  to  a  Boer 
farmer,  but  it  would  certainly  be  viewed  in  another 
light  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Beit,  Mr.  Eckstein,  or  Mr. 
Lionel  Phillips.     The  great  financiers  of  the  Rand  had 
not  the  smallest  desire  to  meddle  with   the  internal 
aflfairs  of  the  Republic.     Debates  on  locusts,  or  the 
impiety  of  trying  to  resist  God's  will  by  dipping  for 
scab    and    inoculating   for    rinderpest,   were  forensic 
discussions  they  were  willing  to  forego.     The  area  of 
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the  Transvaal  is  something  over  119,100  square  miles. 
The  series  of  gold  reefs  near  Johannesburg  is  a  tiny 
patch  in  this  great  territory.  Practically  the  Uitlander 
position  towards  the  Transvaal  Government  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :  *  Leave  us  alone  here  to 
manage  our  own  affairs  and  v/e  won't  interfere  with 
you.  Tax  the  industry  heavily,  if  you  like,  so  long  as 
you  don't  spoil  it  by  harassing  legislative  restrictions. 
Give  us  railway  facilities,  and  we  will  trouble  you  no 
further.'  But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  a  liberal  and 
a  common-sense  policy  from  President  Kruger.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  we  can  clearly  see  how  his  hostility 
to  Great  Britain  and  his  anti-English  ambitions 
prompted  the  attitude  he  adopted  towards  Johannes- 
burg. The  troubles  which  followed  arose  from  de- 
liberate ill-will  rather  than  from  ignorance.  Disability 
after  disability  was  imposed  upon  the  new-comers. 
Not  only  was  every  duty  neglected  that  a  Government 
owes  to  its  subjects,  but  the  Government  went  out  of 
its  way  to  harass  the  Uitlanders.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  Uitlander's  only  interest  in  the  country  was  to 
get  money  out  of  it,  that  he  came  there  to  benefit  him- 
self and  not  the  Transvaal  Government.  But  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  remember  he  enriched  the  latter 
by  enriching  himself,  and  the  State,  which  but  for  his 
efforts  would  have  been  insolvent,  devoted  the  revenues 
thus  obtained  to  the  oppression  of  the  men  who  earned 
them. 

The  student  of  history  will  remember  that  in  any 
country  and  in  any  age  where  there  has  been  taxation 
without  representation,  trouble  has  inevitably  resulted. 
To  urge  that  some  of  the  Uitlanders  have  made  enor- 
mous fortunes  on  the  Rand  does  not  alter  the  principle 
one  whit.    The  three  great  social  revolutions  of  history — 
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the  English  Great  Rebellion,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  American  War  of  Independence— all  directly 
sprang  from  fiscal  evils.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the 
second  chapter  of  this  book  and  refer  to  the  legislative 
abuses  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  he  will  be 
able  to  see  the  similarity  between  the  despotism, 
avarice,  corruption  of  that  period  and  the  latter-day 
rule  of  Pretoria.  The  comparison  is  interesting  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  utter  lack  of  progression  among 
the  Boers.  The  same  fiscal  evils  were  reproduced. 
The  Government  monopolies ;  the  harassing  restrictions 
on  trade ;  the  indifferent  system  of  justice ;  the  vicious 
methods  of  taxation ;  finally,  the  exclusion  of  the  large 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  participation  in  the 
government — all  these  causes  led  as  inevitably  to 
trouble  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  they  had  done  in 
the  seventeenth. 

It  is  often  maintained  that  the  Uitlander  grievances 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  that  a  slight  reduction 
in  dividends  was  the  only  effect  of  the  poUtical  misrule 
at  Pretoria,  and  that  the  Johannesburg  inhabitants 
lived  quite  comfortably  without  any  interference  in  their 
personal  concerns.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  this  statement,  but  to  a  qualified  degree.  The 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg  had  little  or 
nothing  to  complain  about,  save  that  they  might  have 
been  still  richer  had  the  restrictions  on  the  industry 
been  removed.  But  one  important  fact,  and  one  nearly 
always  forgotten,  is  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
the  Johannesburg  population  are  not  rich  but  poor. 
To  the  large  majority  of  people  in  that  town  a  ten- 
pound  note  is  a  matter  of  great  consideration.  The 
contrasts  of  rich  and  poor  are  very  startUng,  but  there 
is  far  more  poverty  than  wealth.     We  have  heard  ad 
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7iauseam  of  the  Band  millionaire  and  the  Band 
capdtalist,<bnt  we  have  not  heard  enough  of  the  Band 
working  man.  And  yet  it  is  upon  him  that  the  brunt 
of  President  Kruger*s  policy  has  fallen.  The  Uit- 
lander  population  numbers  over  50,000  people.  Out 
of  that  total  there  are  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  very 
wealthy  families  in  the  place.  A  degree  lower,  we  find 
a  few  hundred  people  who  are  the  true  leaven  of 
Johannesburg.  The  Golden  City  is  in  many  respects 
an  ugly  meretricious  town,  and  some  of  its  inhabitants 
are  most  imdesirable  citizens.  Unpleasant  features  of 
modem  life  are  visible  there  as  in  every  other  rich  and 
restless  industrial  centre.  But,  after  all,  the  extrava- 
gant luxury  and  reckless  waste  of  money  are  confined  to 
an  extremely  small  class.  Very  misleading  ideas  are 
current  about  social  affairs  on  the  Band.  Domestic 
life  and  refinement  exist  in  Johannesburg  just  as  much 
as  in  any  other  place.  Many  cultivated  pleasant 
people,  well  to  do  but  not  wealthy,  have  their  homes 
there.  They  are  permanent  settlers  in  the  Transvaal, 
having  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  country.  These 
men  occupy  positions  to  which  they  hope  their  children 
will  succeed,  and  they  genuinely  wish  to  promote  the 
w^elfare  of  the  Republic.  Such  inhabitants  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  floating  section  of  the  popula- 
tion to  whom  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  is  the  only  consideration.  The  rich  man  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  anything,  who  can  afford  to 
smooth  his  own  path  when  necessary,  has  no  active 
grievance  in  Johannesburg.  He  is  a  bird  of  passage, 
and  as  such  can  easily  escape  from  Boer  despotism. 
The  genuine  Johannesburg  resident,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  most  just  cause  of  complaint. 

In  the  first  place,  honourable  men  of  high  character 
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very  naturally  resent  the  stigma  placed  upon  them  by 
their  exclusion  from  all  political  matters.  The  Eng- 
lishman who  has  wandered  all  over  the  world,  franked 
by  the  proud  password  of  Civis  Britannicus  sum, 
keenly  resents  the  fact  that  in  the  Transvaal  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  any  corrupt  and  insolent  Hollander 
official.  The  harassing  language  restrictions  cause 
endless  friction  in  daily  life.  The  use  of  English  is 
prohibited  in  the  law  courts  and  public  offices.  The 
heavy  taxation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  though  not 
crushing  to  a  man  of  means,  is  nevertheless  onerous 
enough  to  make  itself  felt.  Finally,  the  native  question 
(as  ever  in  the  background  of  any  South  African  pro- 
blem) is  one  of  the  most  serious  scandals  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. No  proper  laws  have  been  enacted  as  regards 
the  many  thousand  Kaffirs  working  in  the  mines. 
Drunkenness  and  disorder  prevail  to  an  incredible 
extent.  In  order  to  favour  the  illicit  dealers  in  brandy 
the  Government  took  no  steps  to  enforce  a  Liquor  Act 
which  was  passed  by  the  Volksraad.  *  Cape  Smoke,'  a 
brandy  of  the  worst  description,  is  easily  procurable  by 
the  natives,  and  it  has  the  eflfect  of  driving  them  half 
mad.  An  analysis  of  spirits  sold  to  the  Kaffirs,  which 
was  made  by  an  eminent  chemist,  showed  2  per  cent. 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  large  mixture  of  methylated 
spirits.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  many  of  the  mines 
no  woman  or  child  could  walk  with  safety,  and  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  drunken  Kaffirs  are  little 
short  of  hideous. 

So  much  for  the  well-to-do  resident ;  the  bulk  of 
the  grievances  after  all  fell  upon  the  working  man. 
It  is  useless  to  point  to  the  high  scale  of  wages  and 
declare  that  no  workman  earning  30Z.  a  month  had  a 
grievance.     If  wages  are  high,  the  cost  of  living  is 
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equally  so.  The  unmarried  men  are  prosperous,  but 
the  married  man  fares  very  badly.  House  rent  is 
prohibitive.  Meat  and  bread  are  cheap,  but  there  are 
heavy  taxes  on  vegetables,  jam,  eggs,  and  every  other 
commodity.  Clothing  is  expensive  and  inferior  in 
quality.  There  is  practically  no  education  for  the 
Uitlander  children,  English  not  being  taught  above  the 
third  standard  in  the  State  schools.  The  conditions 
of  the  Johannesburg  working-man's  life  are  essentially 
uncomfortable,  and  his  lot  in  the  country  is  far  from 
being  a  prosperous  one. 

The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  town  were  at  one 
time  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  death-rate 
from  typhoid  and  other  kindred  illnesses  very  high. 
The  heavy  taxes  on  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
are  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury  in  a  hot  country, 
were  also  much  felt.  Individually  the  grievances  I 
have  recounted  might  not  be  heavy  ;  collectively  they 
were  an  irksome  burden.  And  above  the  concrete 
grievances  was  the  ever-rankhng  sense  of  injustice,  of 
political  helplessness,  of  ill-will,  incompetence,  and  the 
deliberate  wish  to  oppress  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  condition  of  the  great 
Uitlander  population  whose  energies  and  intelligence 
had  raised  the  Transvaal  to  the  position  it  occupies. 
They  paid  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes,  and  not  only  were 
they  denied  any  share  in  the  Government,  but  that 
Government  assumed  towards  them  an  attitude  of  more 
or  less  active  hostility.  The  most  ironical  commentary 
on  President  Kruger's  administration  is  the  plea, 
advanced  by  some  people,  that  no  man's  life  or  property 
was  threatened  in  the  Transvaal.  Brigandage  is  not 
usually  expected  from  the  Government  of  any  country 
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calling  itself  civilised,  though  of  President  Kruger  it 
may  be  said  that  he  wielded  his  power  with  that  love 
of  oppression  for  oppression's  sake  peculiar  to  all  semi- 
civilised  despots. 

The  Pretoria  autocrat,  however,  went  too  far.  His 
one  object  was  to  keep  the  Transvaal  Government  free 
from  Uitlander  control.  The  verj^  misdeeds  of  that 
Government  drew  the  attention  of  the  Uitlanders  to  it. 
An  agitation  commenced  for  political  rights,  not  from 
any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  new-comers  to  rule  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  but  to  remove  the  disabilities  resting 
on  themselves.  Six  times  did  President  Kruger  alter 
the  franchise  laws  of  the  Transvaal  between  1882  and 
1894.  Each  alteration  was  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of 
the  Uitlanders,  till  the  Act  of  1894  practically  shut  them 
out  entirely.  These  measures  excited  much  feeUng, 
because  the  spirit  which  underlay  them  was  growing 
daily  more  clear  to  the  Johannesburg  population. 
Many  cheap  sneers  are  made  as  to  this  burning  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Uitlanders  for  electoral  rights.  It  is 
again  the  old  story  that  people  living  under  a  just  and 
settled  Government  are  imable  to  realise  the  conditions 
of  life  under  one  hopelessly  corrupt  and  incompetent. 
Had  the  Transvaal  Government  ruled  approximately 
well,  the  Uitlanders  would  certainly  not  have  troubled 
themselves  about  its  meujhinery.  But  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  men  brought  up  under  civilised 
Governments  would  submit  indefinitely  to  the  extor- 
tions and  mismanagement  of  President  Kruger  and  his 
friends.  Hence  arose  the  agitation  for  reform  and 
the  demand  for  the  franchise.  That  agitation  origi- 
nated not  among  the  capitalists  or  the  wealthy  Johan- 
nesburg residents,  but  among  the  middle  classes  and 
superior   working  men.     The   Eaid   was   an  outcome 
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of  this  movement ;  but  the  conduct  of  that  episode 
must  be  kept  distinct  from  the  oppressions  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  which  drove  Johannesburg  to  revolt. 
President  Kruger's  Government  has  been  compared 
with  a  pyramid  standing  on  its  apex.  A  structure  of  that 
character,  setting  at  defiance  every  natural  law,  could 
not  be  propped  up  indefinitely  by  artificial  supports. 
It  was  doomed  to  fall  sooner  or  later,  and  the  agitation 
for  reform  was  the  first  subversive  influence. 

The  National  Union  came  into  existence  in  1892. 
It  was  essentially  a  popular  and  representative  move- 
ment, having  for  its  aim  the  redress  of  grievances  by 
constitutional  methods.  The  capitahsts  fought  shy  of 
it  for  some  years.  Political  agitation  is  the  last  thing 
desired  by  men  at  the  head  of  great  financial  under- 
takings. The  grievances  which  pressed  upon  the 
professional  and  working  classes  of  the  community  did 
not  affect  the  millionaires,  and  accordingly  they  treated 
the  movement  with  scant  sympathy.  The  working 
classes,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  the  capitalists 
with  hardly  less  suspicion  than  they  regarded  the 
Transvaal  ofi&cials.  The  contention,  therefore,  that  the 
agitation  was  financial  and  promoted  by  the  Band 
magnates  is  wholly  incorrect.  The  capitalists  had  no 
power  to  sway  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  matter, 
for  the  simple  but  sufficient  reason  that  they  were 
looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  the  general  public. 
The  National  Union  worked  on  open  and  perfectly 
constitutional  lines.  It  aimed  at  no  subversion  of 
Transvaal  independence  or  the  establishment  of  British 
control.  On  the  contrary,  the  Beform  movement  in 
Johannesburg  was  of  an  essentially  Bepublican  nature. 
It  aimed  at  reform,  at  the  establishment  of  a  just 
and   equitable  government,  at  equality   of   languages, 
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adequate  representation,  free  trade  in  South  African 
products,  education;  in  a  word,  as  stated  in  their 
own  manifesto,  at  '  the  establishment  of  this  EepubHc 
as  a  true  Eepublic/  A  petition  to  this  effect,  signed 
by  over  35,000  Uitlanders  in  1894,  was  presented 
to  the  Volksraad,  and  the  result  was  the  franchise 
amendment  excluding  them  entirely  from  a  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs. 

The  Johannesburg  grievances  have  been  perhaps 
unduly  exaggerated  and  unduly  minimised,  but  the  all- 
important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  about  them  is  that  they 
do  not  stand  alone.  Their  significance  and  their 
seriousness  were  owing  to  the  proof  they  afforded  of  the 
policy  President  Kruger  was  maturing  against  Great 
Britain.  Johannesburg,  by  focussing  the  field  of  the 
dispute  between  the  two  races,  distracted  attention 
from  the  manifestations  of  that  policy  in  other  parts  of 
Africa.  The  tumult  which  arose  over  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  somewhat  unsympathetic  Uitlander 
population  confused  causes  and  effects.  The  general 
public  which  lunches  at  an  A.  B.  C.  was  sceptical,  and 
justly  so,  about  the  political  sorrows  and  disabilities  of 
the  millionaire  living  in  Park  Lane.  Accordingly,  while 
argument  waxed  hotly  over  the  capitalists  and  their 
concerns,  the  attack  on  British  supremacy  advanced 
silently  but  rapidly  under  shadow  of  the  controversy. 

Bead  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  of  President 
Kruger's  attitude  towards  Great  Britain,  his  attitude 
towards  Johannesburg  becomes  comprehensible.  His 
bitterly  anti-English  policy  perplexed  many  people  who 
only  regarded  him  as  a  slow  ignorant  peasant  of  no 
governing  capacity  and  many  limitations.  But  there 
were  other  straws  besides  the  Johannesburg  grievances 
to  show  which  way  the  wind  of  Boer  pretensions  was 
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blowing.  On  two  occasions  President  Kruger's  action 
nearly  brought  him  into  direct  collision  with  the 
British  Government.  In  1894  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment commandeered  various  British  subjects  in  a  war 
against  a  native  chief  named  Malaboch.  The  Uit- 
landers  were  called  upon  to  fight,  or  else  make  a 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  As  they 
already  paid  nine-tenths  of  the  taxation,  they  refused 
to  take  any  further  share  in  the  miUtary  campaigns  of 
a  country  in  which  they  were  denied  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  President  Kruger,  incensed  by  this  oppo- 
sition, imprisoned  various  recalcitrant  Englishmen. 
There  was  intense  excitement  in  Johannesburg,  and 
Lord  Loch,  who  was  then  High  Commissioner  at  the 
Cape,  hurried  to  Pretoria  in  order  to  avert  a  collision. 
President  Kruger  gave  way  under  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  him.  and  the  crisis  was  momentarily 
averted. 

But  the  vigorous  crusade  against  the  welfare  of  all 
things  English  was  not  abated.  A  still  more  serious 
event  took  place  in  1895.  The  glaring  scandals  con- 
nected with  the  Netherlands  Railway  need  not  be 
detailed  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  this  company — of  which 
Dr.  Leyds  was  a  nominee — has  more  political  power 
than  any  organisation  in  the  Transvaal.  It  acquired 
the  monopoly  of  all  railways  in  the  country,  the  Delagoa 
Bay  line  being  its  special  property.  This  company 
was  one  of  the  instruments  by  which  President  Kruger 
promoted  his  anti-English  schemes.  In  order  to 
damage  as  much  as  possible  the  trade  of  Cape  Colony 
and  divert  traffic  to  the  Delagoa  Bay  line,  the  rates  on 
the  forty  miles  of  Transvaal  territory,  through  which 
the  Cape-Free-State  line  passed  on  its  way  to 
Johannesburg,  were  raised  higher  by  the  Netherlands 
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Company  than  those  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Delagoa 
Bay  system.  Still  further,  on  the  border  at  Viljoen's 
Drift  all  traflfic  was  deliberately  blocked  and  shunted 
so  as  to  ensure  the  delay  of  goods  for  many  weeks. 
This  non-delivery  of  machinery,  &c.,  caused  great  in- 
convenience in  Johannesburg.  The  Rand  proprietors 
accordingly  organised  a  system  of  ox  waggons  to  bring 
the  goods  direct  from  Viljoen*s  Drift  to  Johannesburg. 
Upon  which  President  Kruger  intimated  that,  as  he 
only  intended  goods  should  be  delivered  over  the 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway  at  his  own  rates,  the  Drifts 
would  be  forcibly  closed.  Such  behaviour  of  course 
led  to  considerable  outcry.  The  whole  of  South 
Africa  was  up  in  arms.  The  Free  State  and  Cape 
Colony  Dutch,  who  were  indisposed  to  see  their  own 
trade  ruined  in  order  to  please  the  Transvaal,  made 
conmion  cause  with  the  British  Government.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  despatched  an  ultimatum  calling  on 
President  Kruger  to  open  the  Drifts,  and  President 
Kruger  obeyed. 

A  third  feature,  still  more  menacing,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  was  causing  great  uneasiness  among  some 
far-sighted  people  on  the  Rand.  The  growth  of  the 
military  idea  in  the  Transvaal  was  a  significant  feature 
of  the  day.  It  is  a  common  error  to  speak  of  the  Boer 
armaments  as  though  they  were  the  result  of  the 
Jameson  Raid.  The  Transvaal  was  making  prepara- 
tions to  arm  before  the  Raid  was  thought  of.  We  have 
on  this  heading  the  very  explicit  testimony  of  the 
manifesto  of  the  National  Union,  which  was  a  docu- 
ment drawn  up  long  before  Dr.  Jameson's  incursion. 
The  article  runs  as  follows  : — 

*  We  now  have  openly  the  policy  of  force  revealed 
to  us.     250,000Z.  is  to  be  spent  upon  the  completing 
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of  a  fort  at  Pretoria,  100,000Z.  is  to  be  spent  upon  a 
fort  to  terrorise  the  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg,  large 
orders  are  sent  to  Krupp's  for  big  guns,  Maxims  have 
been  ordered,  and  we  are  even  told  that  German  officers 
are  coming  out  to  drill  the  burghers.  Are  these  things 
necessary,  or  are  they  calculated  to  irritate  feeling  to 
breaking  point?  What  necessity  is  there  for  forts  in 
peaceful  inland  towns  ?  Why  should  the  Government 
endeavour  to  keep  us  in  subjection  to  unjust  laws  by 
the  power  of  the  sword  instead  of  making  themselves 
live  in  the  heart  of  the  people  by  a  broad  policy  of 
justice  ?  '  Why,  indeed  ?  save  that  the  Transvaal 
was  meditating  schemes  of  aggression  against  Great 
Britain  primarily  and  the  Uitlanders  secondly,  and 
that  the  Boers  were  arming  for  the  conflict.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  these  aggressive  armaments 
which  were  being  hurried  forward  at  Pretoria.  The 
Jameson  Kaid  was  but  an  excuse  for  the  further 
development  of  what  had  already  been  commenced. 
When  the  pro-Boer  party  urge  that  these  armaments 
were  only  undertaken  in  self-defence,  it  is  well  to  look 
back  on  1895,  and  to  find  the  pohcy  of  terrorism  and  force 
firmly  established  before  one  shadow  of  excuse  existed 
for  it.  It  is  a  fact  the  significance  of  which  must 
never  be  overlooked  in  any  criticism  of  the  events 
which  were  to  follow  shortly. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

THE   JAMESON   RAID   AND   MR.    RHODES. 

Affairs  wore  a  very  threatening  aspect  in  South 
Africa  towards  the  close  of  1895.  The  political 
barometer  marked  '  stormy,'  and  it  required  no  far- 
sighted  prophet  to  foretell  that  a  climax  of  some 
nature  was  close  at  hand.  The  corrupt  and  hostile 
Government  in  the  Transvaal  was  alienating  all  sym- 
pathy from  the  Boers.  The  attitude  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  unassailable.  Matters  were 
growing  increasingly  serious,  but,  though  a  struggle 
sooner  or  later  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  England  had 
all  the  right  on  her  side,  and  President  Kruger  all  the 
wrong  on  his.  Then  came  an  event,  foolish,  criminal, 
and  short-sighted,  which  well-nigh  ruined  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  Africa,  and  obscured  and  damaged 
the  justice  of  her  cause  against  the  Boers. 

It  is  still  impossible  to  speak  clearly  of  that  inex- 
plicable chapter  of  history  in  1895  known  as  the  Kaid, 
for  the  motives  of  many  people  concerned  in  it  are  as 
yet  not  known  in  their  entirety.  Judging  from  the 
facts  at  present  before  the  public,  the  historian  of 
the  twenty-first  century  will  probably  criticise  Dr. 
Jameson's  incursion  as  more  amazing  in  the  folly  of 
its  execution  than  criminal  in  its  inception.  Truly 
the  principles  on  which  the  Johannesburg  revolution 
of  1896  were  conducted  savour  more  of  the  conspiracy 
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in  a  comic  opera  than  the  plots  of  capable  men.  Dr. 
Jameson  setting  forth  to  invade  the  Transvaal  with  500 
men  appears  a  somewhat  ingenuous,  not  to  say  simple 
act,  in  view  of  the  army  corps  now  found  necessary  for 
the  subjugation  of  that  country.  There  is  an  almost 
jarring  sense  of  incongruity  between  the  fatuous  methods 
of  both  raiders  and  revolutionists,  and  the  grim  and 
terrible  consequences  of  their  light-hearted  conspiracy. 
I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  ethical 
discussion  as  regards  the  Baid.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  a  few  of  the  leading  axioms 
which  govern  revolutions.  Eevolutions  are  subject  to 
one  inexorable  law — they  are  only  justifiable  when  they 
succeed.  If  they  fail  they  are  insurrections  to  be 
punished  as  such.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  game,  and  the 
players  must  abide  by  it.  If  a  set  of  men  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  political  conditions  under  which  they 
live  ;  if  they  resolve  to  attempt  a  change  in  those  con- 
ditions, even  by  drastic  or  illegal  methods,  all  the 
world  over  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  attempt, 
with  the  understanding  they  must  accept  the  fall 
consequences  of  failure.  Any  revolution,  however 
just,  is  theoretically  illegal.  A  revolution  necessarily 
implies  that  its  leader  breaks  the  law  in  the  attempt  to 
redress  it.  If  his  action  proves  successful,  well  and 
good ;  if  unsuccessful,  then  the  law  which  was  attacked 
is  bound  in  turn  to  punish  the  aggressor.  Had  the 
Koyalists  gained  the  day  at  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
Cromweirs  name  would  have  been  handed  down  to 
history  not  as  the  Lord  Protector  of  England,  restorer 
of  her  power  and  influence  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  champion  of  her  sacred  liberties  against  the 
tyrannies  of  a  corrupt  Government,  but  as  a  seditious 
rebel,  who  defied  his  King,  involved  his  country  in  the 
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horrors  of  civil  war,  and  was  justly  hanged  for  his 
misdeeds.  The  same  holds  good  for  George  Washing- 
ton, and  many  other  great  reformers.  Insurrections 
which  fail  are  severely  punished  by  the  Government 
attacked  :  they  incur  unmeasured  condemnation  from 
the  contemporaries  of  the  revolutionists;  but  the 
verdict  of  posterity  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the 
actual  success  or  failure  of  the  movements  as  by  the 
motives  of  the  men  concerned. 

Many  platitudes  have  been  enunciated  as  regards 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  rising  in  Johannesburg. 
The  rising  as  a  rising  was  quite  justifiable  considering 
the  grievances  of  the  population.  It  was  an  extreme 
measure ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  had  received 
extreme  treatment.  Constitutional  methods  of  redress 
were  tried,  and  proved  a  complete  failure.  It  seems 
somewhat  strange  to  us  in  the  light  of  present  events 
that  the  appeal  to  the  paramount  Power  was  over- 
looked. Unfortunately,  the  part  formerly  played  by 
England  in  South  Africa,  and  the  disregard  shown  to 
the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  made  this  alternative  seem 
a  very  dubious  one.  Still  further,  the  Kepublican 
spirit  was  strong  in  Johannesburg.  Many  of  the 
Uitlanders  were  not  British  subjects  and  preferred  an 
independent  form  of  government  to  any  other. 

The  theory  raised  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Chartered  Company  wanted  to  annex  the  Transvaal  is 
so  ludicrous  a  statement  that  it  is  rather  a  waste  of 
time  to  contradict  it.  Any  idea  more  wide  of  the 
mark  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine,  considering  the 
feeling  of  Johannesburg  and  the  feeling  towards  the 
Chartered  Company.  Two  catch  phrases — first,  that  the 
Chartered  Company  wanted  the  Transvaal ;  secondly, 
that  the  capitalists  meant   to  steal  the   gold  mines 
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— swept  over  England  at  one  time.  I  have  vainly 
inquired  by  what  methods  these  somewhat  remarkable 
feats  were  to  be  accomplished.  No  information  on 
that  point  is  ever  forthcoming,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  any  such  schemes  were  radically  impossible  and 
never  existed,  save  in  the  imagination  of  various  people 
in  this  country. 

Theoretically,  the  Johannesburg  population  cannot 
be  justly  overwhelmed  with  moral  censure  for  attempt- 
ing a  revolution.  The  practical  methods  by  which  that 
revolution  was  carried  out  are,  however,  open  to 
criticism  of  a  very  different  character. 

Three  distinct  parties  were  associated  in  the 
abortive  rising  of  1896.  The  members  of  the  National 
Union  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  revolutionists. 
They  were  the  men  with  genuine  grievances  genuinely 
desiring  reform.  Their  share  in  the  rising  was 
perfectly  legitimate  and  perfectly  honourable.  The 
movement  after  a  time  was  joined,  though  with  great 
hesitation,  by  the  capitalists.  They  were  the  men 
who  had  no  personal  grievances,  but  were  hampered 
in  business  matters  by  the  restrictions  on  the  gold 
industry.  Their  share  in  the  rising  accordingly  was 
to  secure  better  government,  which  would  mean  higher 
dividends.  This  element  of  pecuniary  interest  was  the 
one  which  brought  discredit  on  the  movement.  It  was 
held  that  men  ought  not  to  make  revolutions  for 
mercenary  motives.  At  the  same  time,  the  capitalists 
had  a  great  stake  in  the  country  :  they  had  created  its 
prosperity,  and  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  millionaire 
does  not  lessen  his  right  to  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment. Finally,  the  movement  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Ehodes,  who  associated  himself  with  the  insurrec- 
tion wholly  for  political  ends.     The  different  aims  of 
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these  three  sections,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  unity, 
were  the  causes  which  entailed  disaster.  The  middle 
classes  suppUed  the  grievances,  the  capitalists  supplied 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  Mr.  Khodes  supplied  the  fight- 
ing force  in  the  shape  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  the  troops 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  Unluckily  for  the  success 
of  the  movement,  he  did  not  also  bring  his  intelligence 
to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  held  aloof 
from  the  actual  management  of  the  plot,  and  his 
instruments  proved  broken  reeds.  The  stupidity  of 
the  revolutionists,  their  lack  of  all  system,  their  per- 
plexity and  vacillation  in  the  hour  of  diflBculty,  are 
certednly  astonishing  facts.  They  viewed  each  other 
with  the  most  candid  distrust  and  suspicion.  The 
professional  classes  did  not  wish  to  pull  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  for  the  capitalists,  and  both  feared  that 
the  ambitions  of  Mr.  Bhodes  were  not  Umited  to  a 
Customs  Union,  but  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
direct  British  control  in  the  Transvaal. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  rising  should  take  place 
during  the  last  days  of  1895  ;  but  the  hour  of  insurrec- 
tion found  the  leaders  not  only  unprepared,  but  divided 
in  their  councils.  Mr.  Bhodes,  who  seems  to  have 
given  the  whole  matter  but  the  most  careless  attention, 
suddenly  realised,  towards  the  close  of  December,  that 
the  rising  must  be  indefinitely  postponed.  He  tele- 
graphed urgently  to  that  effect  to  Dr.  Jameson,  who 
was  on  the  border  at  Pitsani,  waiting  to  make  his  dash 
into  the  Transvaal.  The  Johannesburg  leaders,  having 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  likewise  sent  imperative 
messages  bidding  him  on  no  account  to  move.  Dr. 
Jameson,  in  what  appears  to  be  the  most  unwarrant- 
able manner,  set  both  Mr.  Bhodes  and  the  Johannes- 
burg leaders  at  defiance,  and  without  any  warning  rode 
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forth  on  his  ill-staared  venture.  On  him  undoubtedly 
rests  the  responsibility  for  all  the  disasters  which 
followed.  His  precipitate  action  lacked  both  con- 
sideration and  common-sense.  He  had  no  right  to 
start  for  Johannesburg  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  his  action  in  doing  so 
deprived  the  rising  of  any  chance  of  success  it  ever 
possessed.  The  whole  gist  of  the  plot  lay  in  the 
arrangement  that,  simultaneously  with  his  dash  across 
the  border,  the  revolutionists  within  the  Transvaal 
should  seize  the  Pretoria  Arsenal.  The  Boers,  without 
rifles  or  ammunition,  would  of  course  have  been  help- 
less. Dr.  Jameson's  hasty  movement  frustrated  this 
scheme.  The  news  of  his  incursion  was  received  with 
astonishment  and  dismay  in  Johannesburg.  It  seems 
incredible  Dr.  Jameson  should  have  failed  to  foresee 
the  confusion  inevitably  entailed  by  his  headstrong 
move.  The  leaders  were  unprepared  for  a  rising; 
they  lacked  organisation  and  cohesion ;  the  supply  of 
rifles  was  wholly  inadequate ;  in  a  word,  the  Kaid 
forced  upon  them  a  situation  with  which  they  had 
no  means  to  cope.  That  situation  resulted  in  a 
triumph  for  President  Kruger.  Dr.  Jameson,  after 
hard  fighting,  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Krugersdorp. 
The  Boers  behaved  very  well  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
and  the  raiders  in  due  course  were  handed  over  to  the 
British  Government  for  trial.  The  arrest  of  the 
Johannesburg  conspirators  speedily  followed.  Major 
Kobert  White  had  thoughtfully  brought  with  him,  and 
abandoned  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  despatch-box  con- 
taining either  the  originals  or  copies  of  every  incriminat- 
ing document  connected  with  the  Kaid.  The  edification 
President  Kruger  derived  from  their  perusal  is  better 
imagined  than  described.     His  treatment  of  the  Beform 
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leaders  was  marked  by  characteristic  cunning  and 
double-dealing,  in  face  of  which  the  High  Commissioner, 
Sir  Hercules  Eobinson,  who  had  arrived  in  Pretoria 
to  protect  British  interests,  was  apparently  helpless. 
The  Reform  leaders  were  finally  liberated  on  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  fines,  and  President  Kruger  benefited 
both  by  cash  down  and  unlimited  kudos. 

Much  bitter  controversy  has  been  waged  as  to 
whom  the  blame  attaches  for  the  disastrous  failure  of 
the  expedition.  Johannesburg  at  the  time  was  over- 
whelmed with  abuse.  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  followers 
were  lauded  as  heroes,  and  the  Eeform  leaders  denounced 
as  cowards  and  poltroons.  The  facts  which  have  now 
come  to  Ught  modify  these  theories  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Johannesburg  certainly  failed  to  produce  a 
man  of  action  and  resource  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The 
Beform  leaders  were  capable  business  men,  but  they 
had  apparently  no  talent  as  revolutionists.  Dr.  Jame- 
son's impetuous  action,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the 
population  completely  by  surprise,  and  in  the  sudden 
confusion  which  resulted  they  all  more  or  less  lost  their 
heads.  But  between  confusion  and  cowardice  there  is 
a  wide  distinction.  It  is  fair  to  remember  that  the 
Beform  leaders  were  involved  in  a  situation  which  was 
not  of  their  own  making,  and  they  had  no  idea  that 
Dr.  Jameson  was  in  need  of  assistance.  Many  Johan- 
nesburg men  feel  very  bitterly  that  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  did  nothing  at  the  time  to  clear  them  of  this 
stigma  by  frankly  stating  that  he  had  acted  in  direct 
contravention  of  their  orders.  Dr.  Jameson  and  his 
followers  took  their  punishment  pluckily  and,  so  their 
friends  claimed,  in  *  dignified  silence.'  Johannesburg, 
however,  viewed  the  matter  otherwise,  and  execrated 
them  roundly  for  a  discretion  which  left  the  truth  half 
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told.  Probably  there  was  misunderstanding  pn  each 
side ;  but  two  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Khodes  bear  out 
the  contention  of  the  Keform  leaders  that  they  were 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  first  was  the 
historic  sentence  as  to  Dr.  Jameson  having  upset  the 
apple-cart ;  the  second,  his  brief  utterance :  '  The 
Johannesburgers  were  no  cowards ;   they  were  rushed.' 

Such  in  broad  outline  was  that  disastrous  episode 
known  as  the  Kaid,  surely  the  most  extraordinary 
revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  worked  in- 
credible mischief  in  South  Africa,  mischief  which  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  just  and  fair  to  remember  the  Kaid  was  an  effect, 
not  a  cause  of  that  anti-English  policy  which  has 
troubled  the  peace  of  Africa.  The  censure  very  rightly 
heaped  on  the  occurrences  of  1896  was  owing  to  the  inci- 
dental circumstances  of  the  movement,  and  above  all  to 
Mr.  Rhodes' s  share  in  it.  His  participation  in  the  plot 
was  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  absolved  on  all  hands  from 
any  personal  or  mercenary  motive  in  the  Raid.  He 
associated  himself  with  the  insurrection  purely  for 
political  ends.  Those  ends  were  high,  and  in  themselves 
legitimate.  The  founder  of  Charterland  saw  in  the 
Transvaal  the  stumbling-block  of  British  expansion  in 
South  Africa.  The  narrow  obscurantism  of  its  Govern- 
ment barred  the  road  to  that  federation  of  the  various 
states  and  colonies  on  which  the  whole  economic 
future  of  the  country  depended.  Customs  unions, 
railway  unions,  and  co-operation  of  any  kind  were 
frustrated  by  the  stubborn  hostihty  of  President 
Kruger.  The  United  South  Africa  on  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  set  his  heart  remained  an  impossibility  so 
long  as  the  Transvaal  was  ruled  by  corrupt  foreigners 
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and  semi-civilised  peasants.  Therefore  he  determined 
to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  a  brusque  and  forcible  way. 
Up  to  this  point  his  attitude  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  that  of  the  other  conspirators.  Un- 
fortunately for  Mr.  Ehodes's  fair  fame,  the  next  step 
involved  him  in  a  course  of  action  which  calls  for  the 
most  unqualified  censure.  As  a  private  individual  his 
share  in  the  Johannesburg  rising  of  1896  can  be 
excused  in  many  ways.  There  is  no  excuse  forth- 
coming for  the  fact  that  he  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony  and  leader  of  an 
attempt  to  upset  the  Government  of  a  neighbouring 
State.  The  betrayal  of  trust  under  these  circumstances 
was  of  the  gravest,  not  to  say  criminal  character.  Mr. 
Bhodes  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come,  to  infringe  the  moral  law  of  political 
honour  and  honesty  in  order  to  realise  great  practical 
benefits.  Undoubtedly  leaders  of  men  in  all  ages  are 
assailed  by  the  temptation  to  take  the  ethical  short  cut, 
but  the  consequences  are  usually  disastrous.  They  were 
eminently  disastrous  for  Mr.  Khodes.  He  stooped  to 
unworthy  methods  and  associated  himself  with  un- 
worthy instruments ;  he  involved  the  colony,  of  which 
he  was  the  responsible  head,  in  trouble  and  disorder ; 
finally,  the  disgrace  which  fell  upon  him  involved 
England  herself  in  discredit,  and  inflicted  severe  injury 
on  her  interests  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Ehodes  has  many  staunch  friends  and  many 
bitter  enemies,  and  their  views  of  him  are  necessarily 
prejudiced.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  the  general  public  who  admire  his 
great  abihties  and  many  generous  qualities,  and  deeply 
regret  that  he  should  have  fallen  from  his  high  estate 
by  allowing  himself  to  become  involved  in  an  ugly  and 
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discreditable  chapter  of  history.  Mr.  Ehodes  has  ac- 
complished work  of  great  magnitude  in  South  Africa, 
and  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  were  of  vital  importance 
to  the  country.  Of  all  men  he  should  have  kept  his 
hands  free  for  the  enterprises  of  the  future.  He  held  a 
position  of  official  trust,  and  as  such  he  was  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  act  as  a  private  individual.  Once  he 
abdicated  on  the  ground  that  as  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony  his  honour  and  duty  were  pledged  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  :  prevarication  and  fabrication  necessarily 
followed.  The  inexorable  penalty  of  deviation,  on 
whatever  ground,  from  the  straight  path  of  honour,  is 
that  any  such  deviation  inevitably  involves  methods 
which  grow  increasingly  tortuous.  Be  the  temptation 
love,  wealth,  or  ambition,  the  first  false  step  taken, 
others  still  more  false  are  bound  to  follow.  It  is  useless 
to  hold  up  any  one  incident  in  the  Raid  as  a  proof  of 
Mr.  Ehodes's  moral  turpitude.  The  dubious  telegrams ; 
the  unworthy  '  women  and  children '  letter ;  the  de- 
ception practised  on  the  Cape  Ministry — all  these  things 
arose  automatically  from  the  tangled  web  of  deceit 
which  inevitably  wove  itself  about  his  feet.  The  Raid 
ended  in  disaster,  and  disaster  almost  as  complete  over- 
took Mr.  Rhodes.  South  Africa  was  thoroughly  un- 
hinged by  the  catastrophe,  politics  and  parties  were 
shaken  to  their  foundation,  and  in  the  confusion  of 
events  the  enemies  of  England  triumphed  all  along  the 
line.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  Raid,  and  for 
these  things  must  Mr.  Rhodes  be  held  responsible. 

And  yet,  though  no  defence  is  forthcoming  for  the 
Raid,  as  regards  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  he  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  events  of  1896  alone.  No  action,  how- 
ever culpable,  should  wipe  out  all  the  good  deeds  of  a 
man's  life.     I  have  not  attempted  to  minimise   Mr. 
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Khodes's  shaxe  in  the  Kaid ;  but,  because  he  sinned  on 
that  occasion,  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  minimise 
his  great  services  in  the  past.  The  one  set  of  events 
must  be  weighed  against  the  other  in  the  final  judg- 
ment. If  ever  the  United  States  of  South  Africa 
become  a  reality  it  will  be  due  to  the  genius  and 
resource  of  Cecil  Ehodes.  He  saved  Khodesia  for  the 
Imperial  Crown,  he  established  the  principle  of  British 
supremacy  in  South  Africa,  he  promoted  the  welfare  of 
the  country  in  countless  ways,  and  to  him  she  owes 
her  latter-day  prosperity  and  development.  His  great 
wealth  has  been  devoted  not  to  purposes  of  personal 
aggrandisement  or  personal  luxury,  but  in  opening  up 
new  channels  of  industry  and  commerce.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  ambitions,  but  his  ambitions  have  always 
been  synonjrmous  with  the  extension  of  British  in- 
terests. It  is  given  to  few  men  to  look  back  on  such 
a  record,  and  in  view  of  that  record  Mr.  Ehodes  cannot 
be  judged,  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  strength  of 
one  wrong  action.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
magnitude  of  his  work  can  be  best  understood  when 
we  try  and  fancy  what  the  history  of  South  Africa 
would  have  b^en  without  him.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  he  has  dominated  every  turn  of  its  development, 
and,  thanks  to  his  energy,  there  is  trade  and  prosperity 
where  otherwise  there  would  have  been  stagnation. 
The  hostility  with  wlwch  he  has  been  pursued  by 
certain  third-rate  critics — men  belonging  to  a  class 
who  have  never  benefited  this  country  by  word  or  deed 
— has  offended  the  sense  of  fair  play  among  large 
numbers  of  Mr.  Ehodes's  compatriots.  The  wells  of 
unctuous  rectitude  set  bubbling  by  the  Eaid  have  grown 
wearisome  to  many  people  who  most  strongly  con- 
demned that  event  at  the  time.    Whatever  Mr.  Ehodes's 
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shortcomings,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
made  the  perpetual  theme  for  the  enlargement  of 
much  hypocritical  utterance.  He  erred,  and  he  has  in 
turn  been  heavily  punished.  The  fact  that  be  involved 
many  others  besides  himself  in  ruin  is  probably  not  the 
lightest  weight  upon  his  conscience.  He  lost  his 
unique  position  in  Cape  Colony,  his  power  in  Rhodesia 
was  curtailed,  his  influence  in  South  Africa  was 
shattered ;  above  all,  he  lost  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  That  a  few  people  still 
maintain  that  he  has  escaped  punishment  because  he 
was  not  sent  to  HoUoway  Gaol  for  six  months  to  pick 
oakum,  shows  a  strange  incapacity  to  grasp  the  propor- 
tions of  the  case. 

*  II  n'appartient  qu'aux  grands  hommes  d'avoir 
de  grands  d^fauts,*  writes  La  Rochefoucauld.  Men 
whose  shoulders  have  never  borne  heavier  burdens  of 
State  than  the  onerous  duties  falling  to  the  lot  of  a 
provincial  mayor  or  parish  councillor  are  scarcely  the 
men  to  sit  in  judgment  on  faults  and  virtues  such  as 
characterise  Mr.  Rhodes.  Great  individuality  neces- 
sarily means  great  potentiality,  either  for  good  or  evil. 
History  probably  does  not  record  the  single  case  of  a 
renowned  man  of  action  whose  career  has  been  entirely 
above  criticism.  The  great  pioneer  is  necessarily  of  a 
different  type  from  the  great  administrator.  Inevitably 
he  is  a  man  of  coarser  moral  fibre.  The  quarryman 
who  hews  the  stone  is  a  rougher  instrument  than  the 
sculptor  who  chisels  it :  yet  the  completed  work  de- 
mands the  services  of  the  one  man  as  much  as  the  other. 
It  is  hopeless  to  expect  from  a  CUve,  a  Warren 
Hastings,  or  a  Rhodes,  the  additional  qualities  of  a 
Grey,  a  Wilberforce,  or  a  Shaftesbury.  Human  capa- 
city has    limits,    and    Nature    consequently    ordains 
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diflferent  types  of  excellence.  All  historians  are  forced 
to  allow  that  great  men  cannot  be  judged  by  altogether 
the  same  standards  of  right  and  wrong  as  those  con- 
trolling the  action  of  humbler  individuals.  Men  of 
genius  have  a  tendency  to  be  a  law  to  themselves, 
sometimes  with  brilliant,  sometimes  with  disastrous 
results.  The  historian  and  the  moralist  can  only  judge 
such  cases  on  their  merits,  and  decide  accordingly. 
There  are  blots  on  Clive's  honour,  and  tarnishes  still 
greater  on  that  of  Warren  Hastings.  Hastings  saved 
our  Indian  Empire  at  a  critical  moment  through  a 
series  of  acts  compared  with  which  the  sins  of  the 
Chartered  Company  are  as  merest  peccadillos.  Yet  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  that  historians  are 
bound  to  own  that  a  man  more  scrupulous  would  have 
lost  India.  Such  incidents  as  these  are  the  enigmas 
of  history,  problems  of  which  no  satisfactory  solution 
is  forthcoming.  The  forgery  of  Clive  and  the  im- 
peachment of  Hastings  are  not  remembered  against 
them  to-day.  Posterity  honours  their  names  because 
their  good  deeds  are  judged  to  have  outweighed  their 
evil  ones,  and  the  balance  is  struck  in  favour  of  ac- 
quittal. 

As  it  was  in  their  case,  so  it  may  be  with  Mr. 
Khodes.  His  great  fault  is  the  fault  of  all  men  of  his 
type — namely,  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  means  to  ends. 
So  long  as  they  judge  the  end  in  view  makes  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  such  men  are  apt 
to  give  but  scant  consideration  to  the  men  or  methods 
by  which  it  is  achieved.  It  is  not  a  procedure  which 
wins  commendation  or  approval,  but  we  are  forced  to 
own  it  has  been  the  procedure  of  all  great  men  of 
action.  Listen  to  Cardinal  de  Eichelieu  :  *  Quand  j*ai 
longtemps  pens6  k  une  chose,  et  que  je  veux  Tex^cuter 
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rien  ne  m'arrfete.  Je  renverse  tons  les  obstacles,  je 
fauche  toutes  les  tfetes,  et  je  recouvre  le  tout  de  ma 
robe  rouge.'  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a 
man  may  take  such  authority  on  himself,  and  then  he 
must  clearly  prove  that  in  the  long  run  his  action  has 
been  for  the  best.  The  priest  who  thus  boldly  avows 
his  methods  was  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened 
statesman  France  ever  reared,  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other  promoted  her  true  welfare.  Had  he  failed 
leaving  on  record  such  a  sentence,  history  would  have 
regarded  him  as  a  monster. 

All  these  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  Mr.  Khodes  can  be  excommunicated  for  good 
and  all,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  Whether  he  will  in 
time  regain  any  measure  of  the  position  he  has  lost  is 
a  problem  of  the  future,  for  trust  and  confidence  once 
shattered  are  not  easily  restored.  But  one  thing  may 
be  fairly  urged :  it  is  not  for  men  of  inferior  capacity 
and  limited  intelligence,  men  who  have  never  borne 
great  responsibilities  or  incurred  great  temptations,  to 
abrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  sa3ring  that  for  him 
there  shall  be  no  place  for  repentance.  In  view  of  his 
past  work,  all  fair-minded  men  must  hope  that  he  may 
work  out  his  redemption  in  the  future.  Condenmation 
and  punishment  he  richly  deserved  for  his  share  in  the 
Eaid,  and  he  has  received  a  full  measure  of  both.  At 
the  same  time,  genius  and  resource  are  qualities  not  so 
distressingly  common  among  our  public  men  that  we 
can  afford  to  lose  the  influence  of  such  an  individuality 
as  Mr.  Khodes  possesses.  Some  people  may  even  be 
of  opinion  that,  when  every  allowance  and  every 
reproach  has  been  made,  the  wisdom  of  a  Bryn 
Eoberts  or  a  Labouchere  could  not  wholly  compensate 
the  nation   for  the  permanent   eclipse   of  her   great 
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imperialist.  If  Fate  is  kind  to  Mr.  Khodes  and  gives 
him  a  chance  of  regaining  what  he  has  lost,  it  would 
be  mijust  and  migenerous  to  throw  further  stumbling- 
blocks  in  his  path.  There  is  work  to  be  done  in 
Africa  for  which  he  has  peculiar  capacities,  so  let  him 
go  forth  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  imperialistic  instinct  is  that  dominant  trait  in 
Mr.  Ehodes's  character  which,  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  critic,  evokes  either  approval  or  condemna- 
tion. There  are  some  people  to  whom  the  word 
*  Imperialism  '  is  of  all  substantives  the  most  obnoxious, 
representing,  as  it  does,  aims  and  ambitions  with  which 
they  have  no  sympathy.  What  are  called  imperialistic 
questions  enter  so  largely  into  the  problems  of  Africa 
that  I  must  touch  upon  them  here. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  *  Imperialism  ? '  According  to  some,  it  is  the 
forcible  acquisition  of  new  territories  at  great  expense 
and  no  profit  to  the  British  taxpayer.  That  is  the 
Little  England  view,  plus  a  few  moral  sentiments 
about  peace,  prosperity,  and  retrenchment.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  known  as  Jingoism  arises  from  the 
sentimental  pride  and  pleasure  most  travellers  feel 
when  they  find  the  ubiquitous  Union  Jack  floating  in 
every  distant  comer  of  the  earth.  The  sentiment  of 
the  flag  is  a  very  powerful  one.  The  English  are  an 
undemonstrative  race,  and  do  not  speak  of  these  things ; 
but,  if  the  truth  were  known,  there  are  few  wanderers 
in  far-oflf  lands  who  have  not  drawn  their  breath  with 
a  sudden  catch  as  the  old  familiar  emblem  greets  them 
in  some  unexpected  quarter  of  the  globe.  From  pride 
in,  and  affection  for,  the  flag,  which  is  common  to  all 
its  scattered  members,  has  sprung  the  sense  of  Unity 
throughout    the    Anglo-Saxon    peoples.      The  policy 
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which  aims  at  giving  definite  political  expression  to 
this  desire  for  unity  is  what  we  call  Imperialism.  Mr. 
Morley  tells  us  he  dislikes  the  expression,  but  the  name 
is  immaterial;  federalism  expresses  the  facts  of  the 
case  just  as  well.  Empire  is  a  word  which  shocks 
some  hypersensitive  minds  who  assert  that  dominion 
implies  defeat.  This  class  of  conscientious  objector 
apparently  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  British 
Empire,  unlike  the  empires  of  old,  is  not  founded  on 
crushed  and  subjugated  races,  but  is  the  free  and 
voluntary  union  of  a  free  people.  The  federated 
empire  of  our  dreams  is  but  the  association  of  diflferent 
members  of  the  same  family,  who  have  drawn  closer 
existing  natural  ties  because  they  feel  that  as  men  of 
one  blood  and  one  race  the  pillars  of  their  house  must 
stand  or  fall  together. 

To  many  ardent  imperialists  Imperialism  means 
this  and  no  more.  The  sentiment  of  unity  is  a  great 
and  a  stirring  one,  and  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
case ;  but  the  whole  question  has  an  eminently  com- 
mercial aspect  which  is  often  forgotten.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  practical  side  of  Imperialism  which  establishes 
its  value  for  Great  Britain. 

The  vital  consideration  for  this  country  is  the 
securing  of  markets  for  its  manufactured  products. 
Imperialism  throws  open  the  door  to  them.  As  a 
commercial  nation  we  are  threatened  by  three  great 
dangers,  and  an  imperialistic  policy  in  some  measure 
obviates  them  all.  In  the  first  place,  we  live  on  a  little 
island,  the  population  of  which  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  means  of  sustenance  within  its  area  ; 
and  this  difficulty  grows  daily  more  acute.  Secondly,  our 
manufactured  products  are  seriously  handicapped  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  through  the  subsidies  granted  by 
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foreign  Governments  to  the  manufactures  of  their  own 
countries ;  thirdly,  foreign  nations  shut  out  our  goods  by 
heavy  preferential  tariffs,  thus  crippling  our  trade; 
fourthly,  the  tariff  wars  of  foreign  nations  react  in- 
directly, but  in  a  detrimental  manner,  on  our  industries. 

These  are  very  serious  problems,  and  they  cannot 
be  met  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school. 
The  Manchester  school  itself,  for  which  so  much 
honour  is  claimed,  sprang  from  causes  as  selfish  as  any 
which  have  operated  in  history.  The  Manchester 
merchants  agitated  for  certain  reforms,  not  from  any 
burning  desire  to  remedy  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  but  because  they  themselves  wanted  cheap 
labour;  and  so  long  as  the  heavy  duties  on  food 
remained  unchanged,  so  long  was  any  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  manufactured  products  impossible.  The  taunts 
levelled  at  Imperialism  on  the  score  of  greed  may 
accordingly  be  met  with  a  somewhat  sharp  tu  quoque. 
Commerce  rests  not  on  sentiment,  but  self-interest ; 
and  Imperialism  as  a  policy  will  stand  or  fall  by  its 
practical  side. 

The  Little  Englander  urges  that  expansion  is 
costly  and  colonies  are  useless,  because  the  latter 
generally  adopt  protective  tariffs  against  all  countries. 
Great  Britain  included.  This  is  true  ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  by  bringing  about  the  closer  union 
of  the  mother  country  and  her  children  a  rearrange- 
ment of  tariffs  would  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of 
Canada.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  cope  with  protective 
tariffs,  but  we  cannot  cope  indefinitely  with  preferential 
tariffs  reared  against  us.  Foreign  nations  we  formerly 
supplied  with  goods  now  manufacture  them  at  home, 
and,  in  addition,  exclude  our  wares  by  heavy  duties. 
If  the  great  industrial  and  wage-earning  enterprises 
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of  this  country  are  to  be  carried  on  successfully,  we 
must  have  markets  for  our  manufactured  goods. 
These  enterprises  are  multiplying  with  great  rapidity, 
and  it  is  vital  that  they  should  continue  to  do  so, 
in  view  of  our  overwhelming  and  rapidly  increasing 
population.  Our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depends 
on  our  commercial  supremacy ;  commercial  supre- 
macy being  in  plain  English  a  guarantee  of  wages 
for  the  working  classes.  Europe  and  America  cripple 
us  when  they  can,  so  inevitably  we  turn  to  our  own 
people  for  kinder  treatment.  If  the  portions  of  the 
world  under  foreign  control  adopt  a  hostile  commercial 
policy  towards  us,  we  are  driven  for  very  existence  sake 
to  bring  as  large  a  tract  of  the  world  as  possible  under 
our  own  control.  We  do  not  ask  for  ourselves  advan- 
tages we  are  not  willing  to  share  with  others.  Where 
the  English  flag  flies,  equal  rights  and  equal  commercial 
opportunities  exist  for  foreigner  and  Englishman  alike. 
The  presence  of  that  flag  ensures  just  and  fair  treat- 
ment for  all  comers.  Continental  flags,  on  the  other 
hand,  imply  protection,  preferential  tariffs,  and  a  colony 
which  is  often  ruled  not  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  for  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  mother  country. 
Where  we  can  ensure  the  open  door  there  is  no  desire 
for  territorial  acquisition ;  but  markets  we  must  have, 
and  our  trade,  however  prosperous,  cannot  hold  out 
indefinitely  when  assailed  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Ehodes  has  realised  these  facts,  and  has  given 
expression  to  them  in  a  very  concrete  form.  In  season 
and  out  he  has  urged  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  the 
policy  of  imperialism,  which  in  plain  language  is  but 
the  policy  of  open  markets.  He  has  saved  an  enormous 
district  in  Central  Africa  which  otherwise,  under  Ger- 
man or  Boer  control,  would  have  been  lost  to  British 
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enterprise.  It  is  argued  that  Ehodesia  is  a  worthless 
country  and  will  never  be  a  source  of  profit  to  any  one. 
In  answer  to  this  contention  the  following  extract  from 
a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Ehodes  himself  at  Cannon 
Street  in  1895  may  be  quoted  : — 

*  I  remember  while  coming  home  I  was  sitting  on 
board  ship,  and  some  one  handed  me  the  '*  Daily 
Chronicle,'*  in  which  I  read  the  following  :  "  Not  a 
single  unemployed  workman  in  England  is  likely  to 
secure  a  week's  steady  labour  as  a  result  of  the  forward 
policy  in  South  Africa."  What  is  the  reply  to  that  ? 
I  do  not  reply  with  a  platform  address  about  three 
acres  and  a  cow  and  a  social  programme,  but  I  make  a 
practiciftl  reply  and  say  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
built  200  miles  of  railway — the  rails  all  made  in 
England,  and  the  locomotives  also.  We  have  con- 
structed 1,300  miles  of  telegraphs— the  telegraph  poles 
and  wires  all  made  in  England ;  everything  we  wear 
and  almost  everything  we  consume  is  imported  from 
England.  Can  you  tell  me,  then,  that  not  a  single 
unemployed  workman  in  England  is  likely  to  secure  a 
week's  steady  labour  as  the  result  of  this  enterprise  ? ' 

A  curious  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ehodes's  words  came 
under  my  personal  notice  a  short  time  since.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  supported  the  anti-Ehodesian 
theories  of  the  *  Daily  Chronicle  '  with  all  the  force  of 
his  voluminous  oratory.  On  many  occasions  he  has 
roundly  denounced  the  worthlessness  of  Ehodesia  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  It  is  therefore  something 
of  an  irony  that  the  flat  contradiction  to  his  words 
should  exist  in  his  own  constituency.  The  Ebbw  Vale 
Company  in  Monmouthshire  have  at  the  present  time 
a  large  order  for  Ehodesian  rails  which  it  will  take 
them  a  couple  of  years  to  execute.     For  two  years, 
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therefore,  Sir  William  Harcourt's  own  supporters  will 
be  benefiting  directly  from  the  opening  up  of  a  country 
the  acquisition  of  which  Sir  William  ranked  high  in 
his  little  list  of  *wild  cat '  schemes. 

The  contention  of  the  Little  Englander  that  expan- 
sion is  costly,  and  that  new  countries  do  not  pay  their 
own  way  for  a  long  time,  is  singularly  short-sighted. 
Money  spent  on  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  is  only 
capital  invested.  It  is  a  penny-wise  pound-foolish 
policy  to  grudge  the  cost  of  administration,  and  by 
saving  the  initial  outlay  of  a  colony  lose  the  far  more 
important  advantages  of  its  commerce.  The  action  of 
the  British  Government  about  Delagoa  Bay  is  a  very 
striking  object-lesson  in  this  particular.  Lord  Eam- 
berley  might  have  purchased  it  in  1872  for  12,000Z. 
The  Government  grudged  the  money,  and  their  ill- 
starred  economy  has  proved  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate and  costly  acts  in  the  whole  of  our  South 
African  administration.  To  say  nothing  of  the  endless 
political  complications  which  would  have  been  avoided 
witli  Delagoa  Bay  under  British  control,  the  heavy 
charges  now  levied  on  all  goods  passing  through  Por- 
tuguese territory  to  the  Transvaal  have  seriously 
damaged  British  mercantile  interests.  Lord  Kimberley 
saved  12,000/.,  but  how  many  millions  has  not  his 
action  cost  us  ? 

That  trade  follows  the  flag  we  can  hardly  doubt. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  Birmingham  last  year, 
told  his  audience  that  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000,  import  nearly 
as  much  from  this  country  as  Germany,  France,  and 
Eussia,  with  a  united  population  of  220,000,000.  Mr. 
Bhodes,  in  the  course  of  the  same  speech  from  which 
I  have  previously  quoted,  follows  up  the  same  line  of 
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argument.  'What  is  your  trade  with  the  United 
States  ?  Your  exports  there  are  about  40,000,000Z.  per 
annum.  In  South  Africa  and  Egypt  we  have  only 
600,000  whites,  but  your  exports  there  amount  to 
20,000,000Z.  .  .  .  You  are  doing  20,000,000/.  with 
these  two  small  dependencies  as  against  40,000,000Z. 
with  another  creation  of  yours,  which  has  shut  your 
goods  out,  and  where  there  are  60,000,000  of  your  own 
people.  If  they  gave  a  fair  chance  to  your  trade  you 
would  be  doing  150,000,000Z.  with  the  United  States, 
to  your  advantage  and  the  advantage  of  the  American 
people.  I  can  see  very  clearly  that  the  whole  of  your 
politics  should  be  to  allow  your  trade  to  grow,  because 
you  are  not,  like  France,  producing  "  grand  wine,"  and 
not  like  the  United  States,  a  world  by  itself,  but  a 
small  province  doing  nothing  but  working  up  raw 
produce  and  distributing  it  over  the  world.  It  must 
be  brought  home  to  you  that  your  trade  is  the  world, 
and  your  hfe  is  the  world  and  not  England.  That  is 
why  you  must  deal  with  these  questions  of  expansion 
and  retention  in  the  world.' 

Foreign  nations  have  yet  to  grasp  that  our  forward 
policy  is  but  the  result  of  their  own  hostility.  Our 
overwhelming  population  must  have  outlets,  must  have 
new  countries  in  which  they  may  settle.  Ehodesia 
may  or  may  not  be  a  gold-producing  country,  but  in 
view  of  England's  teeming  millions  Mr.  Ehodes  accom- 
plished a  wise  and  statesmanlike  act  by  reserving  this 
great  territory  for  possible  expansion  in  the  far  future. 
Under  the  British  flag  we  can  pursue  our  trading 
operations  unhampered,  just  and  equitable  government 
being  also  ensured  by  its  presence.  The  conditions  of 
life  in  colonies  under  foreign  control,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  few  Englishmen  care 
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to  submit  to  them.  Strange  to  say,  foreigners  them- 
selves show  a  marked  preference  for  our  colonies  rather 
than  for  these  tender  little  offshoots  of  *  La  Patrie  '  or 
*  Das  Vaterland.*  The  colonies  of  foreign  nations  are 
clearing-houses  rather  than  settlements.  They  do 
nothing  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  population  consists  of  officials  who  levy 
taxes  on  incoming  goods,  and  remit  profits,  if  any, 
back  to  Europe.  The  stagnation  of  places  like  Delagoa 
Bay  and  Beira — ports  which  under  British  government 
would  be  great  shipping  and  commercial  centres — 
naturally  provokes  the  people  who  are  the  victims  of 
Portuguese  ineptitude.  If  the  imperialistic  doctrine 
had  been  understood  when  the  fate  of  Delagoa  Bay 
hung  in  the  balance,  we  should  have  been  saved  in- 
calculable trouble  to-day.  Without  any  wish  to  be 
self-righteous,  the  British  race  may  fairly  claim  that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  more 
easily  achieved  in  their  colonial  settlements  than  in 
those  of  other  countries.  Had  Pitt  proved  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  acquire  the  Argentine,  a  valuable 
country  now  paralysed  by  Spanish  apathy  would  have 
had  a  very  different  career. 

The  growth  of  foreign  countries,  their  commercial 
expansion  and  development,  the  keen  competition  they 
wage  with  us  all  over  the  world — these  are  the  causes 
which  render  a  sound  foreign  and  colonial  policy  not 
only  essential  but  vital  for  England.  It  is  useless  for 
us  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  to  say  we  will  not  concern 
ourselves  with  men  or  matters  beyond  these  islands, 
that  domestic  reforms  are  all-important,  and  that  our 
trade  can  take  care  of  itself.  The  anti-imperiaUstic 
element  of  the  country  is  drawn  from  the  class  who  do 
not  grasp  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     The  wealthy 
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man  and  the  working  man  both  see  something  of  the 
world ;  pleasure  in  the  one  case,  necessity  in  the  other, 
taking  them  beyond  the  shores  of  England.  But 
between  these  extremes  there  is  a  section  of  the  middle 
classes  with  very  limited  ideas ;  people  who  do  not 
travel,  and  whose  own  small  commercial  affairs  never 
bring  them  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  supply 
and  demand  which  confront  the  large  manufacturer. 
These  are  the  people  who  oppose  colonial  expansion, 
because  it  is  a  subject  in  which  they  have  no  interest. 
The  necessity  of  markets  is  a  fact  which  has  never 
been  brought  home  to  them  by  the  personal  pressure 
of  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extra  taxa- 
tion colonial  enterprise  in  its  early  stages  undoubtedly 
involves  is  an  expense  which  falls  upon  them,  and  we 
all  dislike  paying  for  things  without  receiving  what  we 
judge  to  be  value  for  our  money. 

Mr.  Ehodes  has  done  good  work  by  stirring  up 
pubUc  interest  in  these  matters,  and  rousing  the  people 
of  England  from  their  apathy  as  regards  Greater 
Britain.  An  imperialistic  policy,  the  policy  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  understood  and  attempted  to  establish, 
is  the  only  policy  for  South  Africa.  We  have  learnt 
the  lesson  at  great  cost,  but  let  us  hope,  once  learnt,  it 
may  be  remembered.  Some  people  assert  that  Im- 
perialism is  aggressive,  that  it  makes  for  militarism 
and  other  domineering  instincts.  No  principle  of 
course  is  perfect,  but  Imperialism  is  only  aggressive  in 
its  earhest  stages.  It  may  be  that  the  law  in  some 
cases  has  been  established  by  the  sword,  but  the  final 
aims  are  eminently  pacific.  The  end  in  view  is  a 
united  people,  strong  in  their  unity,  but  in  whose 
hands  justice,  peace,  and  commerce  are  the  lot  and 
portion  of  Enghshman  and  alien  alike. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 


POLITICS   AND   PARTIES   IN   CAPE   COLONY   AND   NATAL. 

It  is  a  truism  among  all  South  Africans  that  nothing 
but  the  imexpected,  or  the  impossible,  ever  happens  in 
their  country.  The  conditions  of  existence,  for  some 
strange  reason,  are  seldom  normal,  and  no  conditions 
are  more  abnormal  than  those  which  prevail  in  the 
political  world.  The  intricate  character  of  politics  and 
parties  throughout  the  different  states  and  colonies 
is  a  fact  to  which  I  must  draw  attention  before  pro- 
ceeding further.  In  South  Africa  it  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  minding  your  neighbour's  business  should  be  of 
greater  consideration  than  minding  your  own.  The 
power  wielded  by  these  various  local  factions  has  been 
a  most  important  element  in  the  present  struggle, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  in  some  detail  the  composition  of  the 
governing  bodies  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

The  great  domestic  problems  which  confront  us 
in  our  own  islands  have  little  or  no  existence  in  South 
Africa.  They  are  replaced  by  a  different  set  of 
problems,  those  pertaining  to  race.  The  politics  of  the 
two  British  colonies  are  wholly  determined  not  by 
their  own  needs  and  necessities,  but  by  the  presence  of 
a  third  State— namely,  the  Transvaal.    The  policy  itself 
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results  in  each  case  from  the  attitude  adopted  towards 
the  latter.  That  attitude  is  widely  different  in  Natal 
from  what  it  is  in  Cape  Colony  ;  the  difference,  indeed, 
being  of  a  radical  character.  The  Cape  Colony  Dutch 
often  speak  as  though  to  them,  and  to  them  alone, 
belongs  the  right  of  settling  the  destinies  of  the  whole 
continent.  The  claims  of  Natal  are  in  consequence 
somewhat  overlooked ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  Cape  is  not  the  only  British  colony 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  Boer  sympathisers  do  not 
wholly  monopolise  the  population.  I  shall  attempt  to 
show,  further  on,  that  Natal  has  every  right  to  make 
her  voice  not  only  heard  but  respected,  when  the  settle- 
ment of  the  present  struggle  arrives. 

Few  things  are  more  puzzling,  even  in  the  Land  of 
Paradoxes,  than  the  position  of  importance  achieved  by 
Cape  politicians  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Of  the  Cape 
Legislative  Assembly  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  has 
gained  a  prominence  to  which  neither  its  position  nor 
its  labours  entitle  it.  The  average  Englishman  would 
be  extremely  nonplussed  by  a  question  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Federal  Parliament  in  Canada,  and  any 
attempt  to  write  down  a  list  of  New  Zealand  or 
Australian  Prime  Ministers  would  probably  tax  the 
energies  of  most  people.  But  Mr.  Schreiner's  name  is 
as  familiar  in  this  country  as  Mr.  Asquith's,  and  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg,  Mr.  Merriman,  Mr.  Sauer,  and  Mr. 
Rose-Innes  are  all  more  or  less  known.  One  may 
reasonably  ask  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  unusual 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  one  set  of  colonial  poli- 
ticians, and  the  answer  is  the  inevitable  explanation  of 
any  curious  state  of  affairs  existing  in  South  Africa — 
it  has  arisen  through  a  chapter  of  accidents. 

Various  causes  have  contributed  to  bring  about  a 
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somewhat  abnormal  condition  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Cape  Colony.  The  real  stumbling-block  arises  from 
the  close  ties  existing  between  the  Dutch  population 
and  the  Transvaal  Boers.  The  Cape  Dutch  are  British 
subjects  possessing  every  privilege  and  every  liberty, 
but  their  sympathies  are  with  an  independent  State,  the 
policy  of  which  is  consistently  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 
Still  further,  they  are  always  willing  to  make  active 
demonstration  of  this  sympathy  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  fellow-citizens,  the  English.  The  anomalous 
state  of  affairs  consequently  arises  that  in  a  British 
colony  under  the  British  Crown  the  warped  idea  has 
taken  root  that  a  Dutch  Ministry  holding  office  as 
servants  of  the  Queen  owe  their  duty  and  obligation, 
not  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  President  Kruger  and  the 
South  African  Kepublic.  When  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Eepublic  clash,  they  accordingly  elect  to 
stand  by  the  latter  and  espouse  her  quarrels,  whatever 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case.  In  any  other  country 
such  behaviour  might  savour  of  treason  ;  the  Dutch, 
however,  call  it  true  national  sentiment.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  loyalty  is  a  question  of  standpoint,  but  the 
Dutch  must  not  complain  if  the  English  in  return 
apply  Dr.  Johnson's  disagreeable  definition  to  their  use 
of  the  word  patriotism.  The  whole  crux  of  the  South 
African  difficulty  is  that  the  sentiment  of  race  is 
allowed  to  override  every  other  consideration,  even  the 
dictates  of  honour  and  duty.  The  sentiment  of  race  is 
a  fine  one,  but  the  Dutch  have  carried  it  to  a  perverted 
extent,  which  results  in  more  or  less  active  disloyalty. 

This  perversion  of  loyalty  among  one  section  of  the 
population  is  the  first  abnormal  condition  in  Cape 
politics.  A  second  arises  through  the  accidental  con- 
struction  of    the  legislative  machinery.      The   Cape 
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possesses  a  full  form  of  responsible  government — 
that  is  to  say,  a  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly,  both  elective  bodies.  The  Government  is 
arranged  on  party  lines,  and  the  Governor,  appointed 
by  Great  Britain,  is  head  of  the  Executive  or  Ministry. 
Though  nominally  head  of  the  Government,  the 
Governor  is  bound  constitutionally  to  act  on  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  having  the  power,  however, 
to  dismiss  them  should  his  policy  diiOfer  from  theirs. 
Dismissal,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  step,  and  one  only 
resorted  to  under  very  grave  circumstances.  If  the 
new  Cabinet  summoned  to  replace  the  old  one  does 
not  command  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
then  a  general  election  must  take  place  to  test  the 
feeling  of  the  country.  If  the  country  supports  the 
Governor,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  it  is  tacitly  under- 
stood he  must  resign.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  dismissed  the 
Molteno  Ministry  in  1878,  and  on  an  appeal  to  the 
country  the  electorate  supported  his  policy.  The  dead- 
lock in  his  case  had  arisen  over  a  matter  exclusively 
concerning  Cape  Colony.  It  is  never  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  impose  her  ideas  on  a  dependency 
possessing  full  powers  of  representative  government, 
and  under  such  circumstances  any  Governor  was 
naturally  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  electors. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  the  governorship  of  the  Cape  is 
that  it  carries  with  it  another  and  far  more  important 
post,  that  of  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa. 
This  is  an  Imperial  appointment,  quite  independent  of 
colonial  control.  The  High  Commissioner  exercises 
powers  of  supervision  and  authority  over  all  the 
British  possessions  in  South  Africa,  including  the 
native  states  and  dependencies,  and  it  is  through  him 
that    diplomatic  relations   are  carried    on   with    the 
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Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  Many  people  have 
commented  on  the  inconvenience  of  two  distinct  and 
possibly  conflicting  oflices  being  held  by  the  same 
person.  The  Governor  of  the  Cape  is  responsible  for 
his  actions  to  the  local  Ministry,  but  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa  can  act  quite  independently 
either  of  their  control  or  advice.  It  is  again  one  of 
those  *  Alice  in  Wonderland  '  arrangements  which  find 
so  much  favour  in  this  strange  continent.  When  the 
Governor,  in  his  capacity  as  High  Commissioner,  finds 
himself  in  opposition  to  his  Ministry,  it  is  evident  what 
a  difficult  situation  must  arise.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  High  Commissioner  is  not  a  man  of  strong  charac- 
ter, the  control  the  Cape  Ministry  may  exercise  over 
the  whole  of  South  African  politics  through  the  pres- 
sure they  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  Governor  is  equally 
obvious. 

It  is  owing  to  this  incongruous  union  of  two  offices 
in  the  person  of  one  man  that  the  Cape  Parliament 
accidentally  derives  its  influence  and  importance,  and 
little  by  little  that  body  has  taken  upon  itself  to  speak 
as  though  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  to  inter- 
fere in  many  matters  entirely  beyond  its  province. 
Cape  Colony  has  no  more  right  than  Natal  to  dictate 
what  should  or  should  not  be  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  towards  the  Transvaal  or  the  Free  State. 
Deference  and  consideration,  of  course,  are  due  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  every  state  and  dependency, 
especially  as  regards  its  own  internal  affairs.  It  has 
happened — more  than  once — that  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government  on  some  colonial  question  has 
differed  from  that  of  the  colony  concerned.  On  such 
occasions  the  home  country  wisely  gives  way  to  local 
feeling   as   regards  the  matter  in  dispute.     But  it  is 
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unprecedented  in  colonial  history  that  a  colony  should 
espouse  the  cause  of  a  third  party  in  a  question  arising 
out  of  Imperial  issues  between  the  latter  and  Great 
Britain.  The  accidents  of  chance  have  certainly 
favoured  the  Cape  governing  body  till  these  model 
and  enlightened  administrators  fancy  they  are  at 
liberty  to  forward,  frustrate,  or  defer  every  Imperial 
scheme  in  South  Africa.  When  it  is  further  remem- 
bered that  Dutch  loyalty  in  Cape  Colony  is  often  of 
dubious  quality,  the  unfavourable  effects  of  this  pre- 
ponderating Dutch  influence  on  South  African  politics 
at  large  becomes  manifest.  The  pretensions  of  the 
Cape  Government  to  dictate  to  the  British  nation  are 
somewhat  astonishing  when  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  that  body  is  taken  into  accoimt,  and  also  the  ex- 
tremely parochial  character  of  parliamentry  institu- 
tions. 

We  English  have  a  great  respect  for  representative 
institutions,  and  look  upon  the  gift  of  self-government 
as  the  greatest  blessing  a  nation  can  possess.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  small  colonial 
assemblies  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  the 
parUamentary  body  which  sits  at  Westminster.  It 
has  been  freely  asserted  by  many  people  that  Great 
Britain  should  not  have  interfered  in  the  Transvaal 
difl&culty,  but  have  left  the  matter  for  settlement  be- 
tween Mr.  Schreiner,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony,  and  President  Kruger.  What  inherent  right 
of  interference  Mr.  Schreiner  possesses  as  regards  the 
Transvaal,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Natal  or  even  the  Administrator  of  Ehodesia,  is  not 
apparent  in  strict  logic.  However,  it  is  instructive  to 
examine  the  composition  of  this  body,  to  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  which  the  pro-Boer  party  are  anxious  to 
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confide  matters  of  far-reaching  policy,  affecting  not  only 
South  Africa,  but  the  interests  of  British  subjects  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Cape  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  ninety- 
five  members  elected  on  a  very  liberal  franchise.  The 
qualification  is  the  occupation  of  house  property  of 
the  value  of  75Z.,  or  the  receipt  of  a  salary  of  50L  per 
annum.  The  voter  must  be  bom  or  naturalised  a 
British  subject,  but  the  electoral  quahfication  is 
irrespective  of  race  or  colour.  The  fact,  of  which  so 
many  people  lose  sight,  is  that  the  entire  white 
population  of  Cape  Colony  is  only  382,198  persons — 
that  is  to  say,  a  population  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  Sheffield,  but  much  smaller  than  that  of  Manchester. 
Allowing  for  the  coloured  vote  in  addition,  we  still  find 
that  the  Cape  Parliament  represents  a  smaller  and  a 
far  less  educated  body  than  is  represented  by  the  town 
council  of  one  of  our  large  provincial  cities.  The 
present  Bond  Ministry  has  a  majority  of  eight  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  alone,  for  it  does  not  command  a 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Council.  Its  supporters 
are  drawn  from  the  most  ignorant  section  of  the 
colony,  and  it  is  freely  asserted  that  there  are  one  or 
two  Dutch  members  who  themselves  can  barely  read 
or  write.  The  Kaffir  vote  is  another  element  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It  controls  three  or  four  seats 
in  the  Assembly,  and  propitiation  of  the  natives  is 
actively  carried  on  by  the  Bond.  The  political  leaders 
are  necessarily  drawn  from  the  exceedingly  small  class 
which  constitutes  the  upper  stratum  of  the  colony. 
Political  South  Africa  is  interwoven  by  the  ties  of 
marriage,  friendship,  and  relationship.  In  some  cases 
this  element  of  personality  may  tend  to  soften  political 
asperities,  but  in  others  it  renders  them  more  bitter. 
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When  political  opponents  are  also  personal  foes,  they 
wage  their  battles  with  double  violence.  The  small 
colonial  squabbles,  battles  of  the  kites  and  crows,  are 
carried  on  with  a  vehemence  which  astonishes  the 
outsider.  The  broad  point  of  view  and  the  broad 
policy  are  lacking  to  a  lamentable  degree.  So  long  as  a 
display  of  statesmanship  is  not  expected,  the  Cape  Legis- 
lative Assembly  is  a  body  from  the  deliberations  of 
which  unqualified  entertainment  may  be  obtained  by 
any  traveller.  As  a  study  of  character  and  human 
nature — not  always  at  its  best— it  is  probably  un- 
surpassed in  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  world. 

Political  sections  divide  themselves  into  the  Bond 
party,  headed  by  Mr.  Schreiner  (at  present  holding 
office),  and  the  Progressive  Opposition,  led  by  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Bond  represents 
the  anti-English,  and  the  Progressives  the  pro-English 
sections  of  the  colony.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
a  few  independent  members,  the  best  known  of  whom 
is  Mr.  Eose-Innes.  As  regards  the  merits  of  the  two 
parties  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them,  though 
undoubtedly  the  cleverest  men  in  the  House  sit  on  the 
Treasury  bench.  The  Opposition  rank  and  file  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  far  superior  to  the  Bond  rank  and  file. 
Mr.  Schreiner,  however,  leads  a  compact  party  with  a 
definite  policy,  whereas  his  opponents  are  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  who  find  themselves  united  by  the 
one  tie  of  cordial  dislike  to  the  Bond.  That  principle, 
however,  suffices,  and  it  produces  some  strange  results. 
The  influence  exercised  by  Mr.  Ehodes  on  this  some- 
what mediocre  body  is  little  short  of  amazing.  He 
creates  as  much  disturbance  among  the  various  parties 
as  a  North  Sea  whale  might  be  calculated  to  produce 
among  the  perch  and  roach  of  a  respectable  English 
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fish-pond.  Violent  personal  animosity  towards  him 
is  the  secret  of  much  anti-English  feeling  in  South 
Africa.  Broadly  speaking,  political  parties  in  Cape 
Colony  divide  themselves  into  those  who  admire  and 
those  who  hate  Mr.  Ehodes.  Some  cynics  define  this 
division  as  the  people  who  have  or  who  have  not 
prospered  in  the  world  by  his  various  schemes.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Ehodes  has  a  perturbing  ejQfect  on  the 
Cape  legislators,  and  in  many  ways  he  seems  too  big  for 
his  company.  If  he  sat  for  an  English  constituency  at 
Westminster  he  would  be  competing  with  men  of  first- 
rate  capacity,  among  whom  he  would  find  his  proper 
place.  The  scheme  of  party  politics  in  this  country  is 
so  wide  and  so  firmly  established  that  it  would  adapt 
his  capacity  to  its  ends  without  allowing  any  policy  to 
be  wholly  swayed  by  his  views.  He  would  be  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  drama,  but  he  would  not 
monopoUse  the  stage  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  else. 
Personal  animosities  and  personal  friendships  he  would 
doubtless  create  as  before,  but  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  either  hatred  of  or  liking  for  him  would 
induce  one  member  of  the  Treasury  bench  to  change 
sides.  But  at  the  Cape  his  personality  elbows  every 
other  out,  and  the  people  so  elbowed  dislike  the  opera- 
tion extremely.  Though  his  political  power  was 
destroyed  by  the  Kaid,  the  influence  of  his  presence  is 
still  felt,  as  witnessed  by  the  outbursts  of  anger  his 
appearance  generally  creates.  I  have  seldom  heard  a 
man  more  abused  ;  but,  though  he  has  suffered  political 
eclipse  and  his  views  appear  to  have  little  influence,  no 
one  is  indiff^erent  to  his  actions.  Personal  likes  and 
dislikes  of  a  minor  character  run  through  the  whole 
scheme  of  political  life,  and  react  somewhat  curiously 
on  social  afifairs.     No  one  can  wholly  avoid  their  com- 
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plications,  for  political  opponents  are  seldom  social 
friends,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  country.  The 
changes  of  side  and  party  are  most  bewildering.  Dear 
friends  of  five  years  ago  now  cross  the  street  to  avoid 
meeting,  while  on  the  other  hand  two  men  may  be  met 
walking  arm  in  arm  who  in  former  days  denounced 
each  other  with  the  fervour  peculiar  to  a  minor 
prophet. 

Doubtless  feeling  w^as  running  very  high  when  I 
was  at  the  Cape,  but  on  several  occasions  I  was  present 
at  scenes  in  the  Assembly  and  heard  language  indulged 
in  which  would  have  disgraced  the  proverbial  vestry 
meeting.  Personalities  of  an  offensive  character  are 
an  unpleasant  feature  of  the  debates.  *  You're  in  the 
pay  of  De  Beers !  '  hurls  one  local  Demosthenes 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  at  his  opponent.  '  Oh, 
don't  take  any  notice  of  him,  he's  only  a  creature  of 
the  Chartered  Company,'  says  another.  *  I  challenge 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  come  out  on  the  steps 
and  repeat  his  statement,'  retorts  a  third.  Then  the 
Speaker  appeals  frantically  for  order,  but  his  remarks 
and  the  expostulations  of  the  less  pugnacious  members 
only  serve  to  swell  the  general  hubbub.  An  unwilling 
apology  sooner  or  later  is  dragged  from  the  recalcitrant 
member,  who  recants  with  the  air  of  a  Galileo  denjring 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  As  I  said  before, 
it  is  extremely  amusing  to  watch  from  the  stranger's 
point  of  view,  but  it  must  appear  less  amusing  to  the 
resident  whose  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
body.  The  digression  into  personalities  is  a  temptation 
no  one  apparently  can  resist.  The  Cape  legislators 
reminded  me  of  so  many  schoolboys  engaged  in  the 
congenial  task  of  giving  each  other  what  is  elegantly 
termed  '  a  wipe  in  the  eye.'     If  debates  ever  take  a 
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lofty  tone  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
them.  The  only  statesmanlike  speech  I  heard  in  the 
Cape  Assembly  was  made  by  Mr.  Eose-Innes,  and  it 
was  a  dignified  rebuke  to  one  of  the  disgraceful  scenes 
I  have  just  described.  There  is  no  man  in  South  Africa 
who  commands  more  respect  and  confidence  than  Mr. 
Bose-Innes.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  country  that  he 
cannot  see  his  way  towards  taking  a  more  active  share 
in  public  life.  Honourable  capable  men  of  his  type 
are  sadly  needed  in  political  affairs,  though  it  is  perhaps 
not  astonishing,  under  the  circumstances,  he  should 
feei  disinclined  to  throw  in  his  lot  either  with  the  Bond 
or  the  Progressives.  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Eose-Innes  will  some  day  consent  to  come  more 
prominently  to  the  front.  Such  a  man  would  be  an 
acquisition  to  any  Government,  and  in  a  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, with  its  broader  views  and  policy,  he  may  find 
full  scope  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Schreiner,  the  Prime  Minister,  gave  me  the 
impression  that  in  better  company  he  himself  would 
show  to  better  advantage.  His  attitude  is  generally 
both  sensible  and  conciliatory,  but  he  is  subject  to  out- 
bursts of  irritation  not  worthy  either  of  his  position 
or  his  own  undoubted  ability.  An  angry  debate  was 
taking  place  one  day  on  the  subject  of  the  anns  and 
ammunition  forwarded  through  the  colony  to  the 
Free  State.  Mr.  Khodes,  who  looked,  and  probably 
felt,  extremely  bored  by  the  whole  proceedings,  was 
sitting,  with  his  eyes  closed,  in  an  attitude  of  complete 
indifference  on  the  front  Opposition  Bench.  This 
spectacle  awoke  the  ire  of  Mr.  Schreiner  in  a  somewhat 
startling  manner.  Breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  his 
speech,  the  Premier  turned  angrily  on  his  former 
friend  and  colleague,  saying  :  '  It's  not  the  least  use  the 
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honoarable  member  for  Barkly  West  pretending  to  be 
asleep.  We  all  know  he  is  wide  awake  listening  to 
what  is  being  said ;  he  need  not  try  it  on  here,*  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Ehodes  thereupon  opened 
his  eyes  and  sat  up  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence, 
remarking  plaintively  that  he  was  a  much  misrepre- 
sented man  ;  that  he  could  not  go  to  sleep  without 
being  accused  of  some  heinous  design  against  the 
colony ;  that  it  was  really  very  hard,  &c.,  &c.  Finally, 
the  debate  was  resumed  after  a  somewhat  heated  inter- 
lude, which  gave  each  side  the  opportunity  of  telling 
the  other  exactly  in  what  estimation  it  was  held  by  its 
adversaries.  It  would  certainly  seem  a  little  strange 
to  read  in  the  *  Times  *  some  morning  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  made  a  scene  during  the 
Estimates  because  Mr.  Balfour  had  taken  an  after- 
dinner  nap.  In  the  Cape  Assembly  such  episodes  are 
too  common  to  excite  much  comment ;  but  the  legis- 
lators have  only  themselves  to  thank  if  their  delibera- 
tions do  not,  thanks  to  scenes  of  this  nature,  inspire 
strangers  with  vast  admiration.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
hold  up  the  Bond  to  censure  in  this  matter,  for  each 
side  sins  in  turn.  Though  I  was  never  present  on  such 
an  occasion,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Ehodes  in  the  heat  of  debate  uses  language  and 
lets  himself  go  in  a  manner  fully  as  reprehensible  as 
that  of  his  colleagues  or  opponents. 

Individually,  there  are  some  interesting  personalities 
in  the  Assembly.  The  tall,  grey-haired,  distinguished- 
looking  Minister  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman. 
Socially  Mr.  Merriman  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
men,  and  his  presence  in  the  Bond  galley  is  a  puzzle  to 
many  people.  I  spent  an  evening  once  in  his  company 
in  blissful  ignorance  as  to  his  identity,  and  it  came 
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with  a  shock  of  surprise  to  discover  that  my  neighbour 
at  dinner,  who  had  talked  so  charmingly  of  Italian  art 
and  French  literature,  was  the  Englishman  in  whom 
the  anti-English  party  at  the  Cape  finds  its  staunchest 
supporter.  A  short  temper  and  a  bitter  tongue  have 
not  endeared  Mr.  Merriman  to  the  Assembly,  but  one 
can  only  imagine  that  it  is  the  fatal  irritation  of  Africa 
which  apparently  robs  people  of  their  private  virtues 
in  public  affairs.  Colonel  Schermbrucker,  a  descendant 
of  that  Hanoverian  legion  which  settled  in  the  Eastern 
Province,  is  a  member  of  the  Cape  House  who  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  He  is  the  most  ultra-loyal 
British  subject  in  South  Africa,  and  his  battles  with  the 
Bond,  and  Mr.  Merriman  in  particular,  are  little  short  of 
epic.  Woe  betide  any  member  of  Mr.  Schreiner's  party 
who  tries  to  score  a  point  unfairly  against  the  Progres- 
sives. The  gallant  colonel  morally  pounces  on  the  mi- 
fortunate  individual,  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensues. 
He  is  always  prepared  to  steadily  roar  down  any  adver- 
sary who  displeases  him,  and,  as  he  possesses  a  voice 
hke  thunder,  he  vanquishes  all  opposition  by  sheer  lung 
power.  To  say  that  he  is  as  overwhelming  as  Sir 
Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  as. ubiquitous  as  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles,  and  as  irrepressible  as  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill,  is 
yet  to  leave  Colonel  Schermbrucker  half  described. 
Zeal  for  British  interests  is  praiseworthy,  but  Colonel 
Schermbrucker  errs  somewhat  in  his  over-vehement 
defence  of  the  latter. 

Members  of  the  Cape  House  are  paid  IZ.  a  day  and 
travelling  expenses,  and  politics  accordingly  offer  a  plea- 
sant and  easy  means  of  livelihood  to  certain  impecunious 
Dutch  farmers  whose  cultivation  of  corn  and  wine  ac- 
cording to  Pentateuchal  precedents  has  not  proved  a  suc- 
cess.    It  is  probably  necessary  to  discount  some  of  the 
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extraordinary  stories  told  as  to  their  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity, but  when  every  allowance  is  made  their  legislative 
efforts  cannot  be  of  a  high  order.  The  various  Dutch 
members  are  for  the  most  part  curious-looking  individuals. 
Cincinnatus  taken  from  his  plough  may  have  appeared 
picturesque,  but  picturesquenessis  not  an  adjective  which 
can  be  applied  to  these  Cincinnati  of  the  Cape  Assembly. 
Some  of  them  do  not  understand  a  word  of  current 
English  ;  but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  Bond  leaders 
that  their  tools  should  not  be  men  of  education,  as  in 
the  latter  case  they  might  develop  disagreeable  powers 
of  criticism.  Occasionally  one  of  them  rises  to 
address  the  House  in  the  patois  peculiar  to  the  South 
African  Dutch.  The  reporters  yawn,  close  their  books, 
and  an  air  of  general  depression  settles  over  the 
gathering.  These  harangues  are  lengthy  and  appa- 
rently abound  in  jokes,  for  while  the  rest  of  the  House 
goes  to  sleep,  the  other  Dutchmen  laugh  immode- 
rately, emphasising  their  approval  of  the  speaker  with 
various  winks,  nods,  digs,  &c.  It  is  hard  to  find  a 
parallel  for  such  a  group  of  men,  as  the  members  of  a 
rural  parish  council  in  England  are  necessarily  more 
enlightened.  They  vote  as  they  are  told,  and  such 
votes  are  invariably  cast  against  progress  of  any  kind. 
The  Dutchman  has  a  great  idea  of  what  is  good  and 
admirable  for  himself,  and  his  own  interests  are 
always  sure  to  receive  careful  attention.  That  political 
life  means  attention  to  the  interests  of  others,  and  an 
appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  admirable  for  the 
commimity  at  large,  is  an  idea  which  never  crosses  his 
brain.  He  would  regard  such  a  theory  in  the  light  of 
a  foolish  aberration,  arguing  that  the  Lord  will  protect 
His  own,  and  it  does  not  matter  what  happens  to  the 
Englishman. 
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More  interesting  to  the  general  public  are  the 
speeches  made  by  various  prominent  Bondsmen  in 
more  or  less  broken  English.  They  abound  in  little 
touches,  some  of  them  very  instructive.  *Ah,  yes,* 
remarked  a  local  celebrity  one  day,  glaring  at  Mr. 
Rhodes ;  *  you  have  all  tried  to  ride  de  Bond  horse,  and 
de  Bond  horse  he  has  thrown  you  each  in  turn. 
Nobody  will  ever  ride  de  Bond ;  de  Bond  is  too  strong 
for  you  all.*  Eefercnces  to  the  Queen  are  vociferously 
cheered.  We  are  all  loyal  subjects  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria,' says  some  gentleman  with  unctuous  insistence, 
and  then  the  Bond  applauds  loudly,  the  Progressives 
chime  in  with  derisive  laughter,  and  the  English  smile 
— a  little  grimly. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  neither  capacity 
nor  intelligence  in  the  Cape  House.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  its  members  are  men  of  great  ability,  who  would 
make  their  mark  anywhere.  Individual  talent,  how- 
ever, does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  general  character 
of  the  Assembly  is  extremely  parochial.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself  whether  a  body  composed  of  the 
heterogeneous  elements  described  above  is  one  to  the 
loyalty  and  intelligtjnce  of  which  great  Iniporial  interests 
may  be  safely  entrusted.  One  great  difficulty  arises 
from  the  unfortunate  fact  that,  owing  to  their  anti- 
English  tendencies,  there  are  members  of  the  Assembly 
on  whom  it  is  impossible  to  rely  in  a  crisis.  A 
Ministry  kept  in  power  by  such  an  organisation  as  the 
Bond  can  coimnand  no  confidence  among  the  English 
people.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  such  a  Ministry  that 
British  interests  are  necessarily  confided  under  the 
existing  regime.  It  is  merely  owing  to  a  chapter  of 
constitutional  accidents  that  the  anti-English  govern- 
ment of  our  South  African  colony,  commanding  a  small 
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majority  in  one  House  alone,  attempts  to  dictate  terms 
to  Great  Britain,  and,  by  throwing  its  weight  against 
her  poHcy,  seeks  to  influence  the  destiny  of  all  white  men 
south  of  the  Zambesi.  That  is  a  very  large  assumption 
on  the  part  of  a  small  colonial  body,  and  the  disafifection 
existing  in  Cape  Colony  does  not  render  any  such 
assumption  more  palatable  to  the  British  section. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of 
the  Afrikander  conspiracy  to  oust  England  from  her 
position  as  paramount  Power  in  South  Africa.  Many 
people  deny  its  existence,  and  say  that  any  such  idea 
is  but  the  figment  of  a  diseased  imagination.  That 
preparations,  however,  for  an  eventual  struggle  with 
Great  Britain  existed  in  the  most  active  and  concrete 
form  in  the  Transvaal  can  scarcely  be  doubted  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge.  The  formidable  Boer 
armaments  speak  for  themselves.  As  regards  Cape 
Colony,  Transvaal  gold  had  encouraged  the  aspiration 
for  a  great  South  African  Republic  among  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  population.  The  propaganda  was  actively 
taken  up  by  a  small  but  influential  body,  though  it 
was  received  with  only  passive  appreciation  in  other 
quarters.  The  Dutch  Refonned  Church  lent  itself  to 
the  movement,  and  disaff'ection  was  preached  from  many 
pulpits.  This  propaganda  aff'octed  diff'erent  people  in 
different  degrees,  but  the  idea  of  rebellion  was  culti- 
vated in  many  quarters. 

I  have  commented  on  the  fondness  of  the  Bond 
for  making  protestations  of  their  loyalty.  One  axiom, 
however,  may  be  taken  for  granted,  whether  in  South 
Africa  or  elsewhere  :  the  constant  use  of  the  word 
*  loyalty '  invariably  proves  the  existence  of  disloyalty. 
Loyalty,  like  respectability,  is  a  fact  one  takes  for 
granted  in  a  person  until  some  proof  is  forthcoming  to 
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the  contrary.  Few  things  puzzled  me  more  during  the 
early  part  of  my  visit  to  South  Africa  than  the  curious 
manner  in  which  the  word 'loyalty*  was  always  cropping 
up  in  the  course  of  conversation.  After  a  time  I  began 
to  realise  every  one  in  the  country  wore  the  political 
ticket.  You  were  either  labelled  '  loyal/  *  disloyal,'  or 
a  *  mugwump.'  The  *  mugwumps  *  sit  on  the  fence,  but 
are  credited  with  more  or  less  pro-Boer  sympathies. 
Disloyalty  is  often  treated  as  a  regrettable  rather  than 
a  culpable  fact.  A,  for  example,  draws  a  little  cha- 
racter-sketch of  B.  B's  virtues,  circumstances,  and 
mental  qualities  are  all  described ;  A  generally  bringing 
his  remarks  to  a  close  by  telling  you  that  B  is  an 
excellent  fellow  and  '  quite  loyal,'  or  that  B  is  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,  *but  a  bit  wrongheaded,  you  know — 
shaky  in  his  loyalty.'  The '  loyal  British  subject '  cry  was 
one  which  gathered  force  as  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
drew  near.  *  It's  so  hard  on  poor  Piet — or  Jan,'  was 
a  remark  one  heard  often.  *  He's  a  loyal  British  subject, 
but  he  has  to  go  and  fight  for  the  Boers.'  The  sugges- 
tion that,  if  poor  Piet  and  Jan  were  really  loyal  British 
subjects,  under  no  circumstances  would  they  fight  for 
the  Boers  was  never  well  received.  The  frank  state- 
ment that  Piet  and  Jan  had  Boer  sympathies  and  meant 
to  stand  up  for  their  friends  would  have  commanded 
respect ;  but  frankness  is  unfortunately  the  virtue  often 
lacking  at  the  Cape.  One  grows  disagreeably  conscious, 
after  a  time,  that  a  spirit  of  intrigue  pervades  most 
places  in  South  Africa.  Wherever  one  goes,  and  among 
whatever  class  of  society,  there  is  a  surprising  reticence 
and  lack  of  frankness  about  political  affairs.  Dutch 
and  English  alike  vie  in  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  within  their  gates,  but  one  never  loses  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  land  divided  against  itself,  and 
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that  different  principles  are  struggling  in  it  for  mastery. 
In  hotels  or  steamboats,  or  even  railway  trains,  the 
same  spirit  prevails.  People  look  askance  on  their 
neighbour  until  quite  certain  what  his  views  may  be. 
Such  an  attitude  is  natural  enough  in  a  countiy  where 
spies  and  secret  agents  abound,  but  one  asks  wath  ever- 
growing irritation  why  there  should  be  spies  in  an 
English  colony.  The  English  residents  have  almost  a 
ludicrous  dread  of  mffling  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Dutch.  Politics  and  religion  are  not  subjects  ventilated 
in  general  or  mixed  society  at  any  time,  but  the  taboo 
placed  upon  any  discussion  of  the  former  in  Cape 
Colony  is  little  short  of  astonishing.  New  arrivals  in 
a  foreign  country  naturally  have  many  questions  to  ask 
about  its  political  and  social  affairs,  but  I  soon  discovered 
such  Socratic  methods  of  conversation  were  not  alto- 
gether welcome  to  the  resid(;nts.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not  keep  a  record  of  the  countless  occasions  on 
which  the  words  *Pray  don't  repeat  w^hat  I  have  just 
told  you '  were  said  to  me.  The  statement  in  question 
was  probably  some  platitude  about  South  Africa  which 
can  be  found  in  every  book  yet  written  on  the  country. 
It  is  nevertheless  communicated  to  the  stranger  with 
all  the  mystery  and  precaution  attaching  to  the  divulg- 
ing of  some  State  secret.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ask 
oneself  the  w^hy  and  wherefore  of  this  strangely  un- 
English  state  of  affairs,  and  little  by  little  the  inquiry 
points  to  the  Afrikander  Bond  as  the  origin  of  the 
mischief. 

A  racial  organisation  for  the  cultivation  of  racial 
aims  can  only  be  a  disturbing  element  in  any  country. 
It  is  denied  by  the  Bond  that  its  members  hold  anti- 
English  views,  or  that  they  wish  to  attack  the  British 
supremacy.     An  organisation,  however,  must  be  judged 
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by  its  fruits,  and  if  this  particular  one  is  loyal  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  its  actions  convey  such  wrong 
impressions.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  passive 
side,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  Bond  has 
been  favourable  to  British  interests  in  South  Africa, 
whether  it  has  worked  for  the  fusion  of  races,  or  has 
striven  to  promote  good  feeling  towards  Great  Britain. 
The  most  ardent  champion  of  the  Boers  will  hardly 
venture  to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  aflirmative. 
What,  therefore,  has  been  the  work  of  the  Bond? 
Briefly,  the  subversion  of  England  as  paramount  Power, 
and  the  stirring  up  of  strife  between  two  nationalities 
whose  welfare  wholly  depends  on  their  friendship  and 
unity.  When  ideas  such  as  these  are  circulated  in  a 
country  it  unsettles  everything  and  every  one.  People 
grow  suspicious,  it  may  be  often  without  just  cause ; 
but  the  strain  of  disloyalty  is  too  real  to  be  ignored, 
and  it  creates  an  uneasy  feeling  among  those  who  only 
want  to  live  at  peace  with  their  surroundings.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  drives  another  section  into  somewhat 
over-emphatic  assertion  of  British  rights,  and  they  in 
turn  grow  irritated  with  their  lukewarm  neighbours. 
The  question  of  nationality  is  always  being  thrust 
forward  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  a  proceeding  equally 
hannful  to  both  Dutch  and  English. 

But  for  the  mischievous  propaganda  carried  on 
within  Cape  Colony,  the  pretensions  of  President 
Kmger  would  never  have  assumed  such  formidable 
proportions.  I  referred  in  a  previous  paragraph  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Dutch  will  always  rally  to 
the  cry  of  race,  whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
case.  This  is  the  idiosyncrasy  on  which  the  Bond  has 
unscrupulously  played  in  order  to  promote,  not  the 
good  of  the  general  community,  but  the  schemes  and 
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ambitions  of  a  handful  of  leaders.  If  the  Dutch  had 
been  left  alone,  if  they  had  been  wisely  led,  the  trouble 
of  to-day  would  have  been  avoided.  As  it  is,  the  whole 
nation  has  been  dragged  into  an  unhappy  conflict, 
disastrous  alike  for  Dutch  and  English.  Their  vanity 
and  love  of  power  have  been  flattered  and  encouraged 
by  men  who  told  them  that  British  authority  was  a 
myth,  and  that  any  trial  of  strength  would  inevitably 
result  in  victory  for  the  Afrikander.  Hence  it  came 
about,  little  by  little,  that  in  an 'English  colony  an  idea 
arose  that  there  should  be  one  law  for  the  Englishman 
and  another  for  the  Dutchman,  and  that  the  superior 
rights  should  belong  to  the  latter.  Any  assertion  of 
British  prerogatives  was  looked  upon  as  an  injury. 
The  Afrikander  Bond,  for  example,  was  considered  a 
national  and  admirable  institution.  Did  it  not  exist 
for  the  protection  of  Dutch  interests  ?  English  leagues, 
however,  for  the  protection  of  English  interests  were 
denounced  in  unmeasured  language  as  wicked  and  per- 
nicious institutions.  The  gift  of  the  Jubilee  battleship, 
made  by  Cape  Colony  to  England,  is  the  great  argument 
advanced  on  all  occasions  when  the  loyalty  of  the  Bond 
is  called  in  question.  One  grows  just  a  little  tired,  in 
fact,  of  hearing  about  that  vessel.  Any  controversy 
regarding  a  gift  generously  made  and  gladly  accepted 
is  highly  distasteful  to  the  recipients  ;  but  when  the 
Dutch  endeavour  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
Bond's  attitude  in  the  matter,  the  English  South 
Africans  not  unnaturally  retort  that,  on  the  theory 
of  a  sprat  to  catch  a  mackerel,  the  battleship  has  more 
than  done  its  work. 

As  regards  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  British 
rule,  it  is  not  asserted  that  any  definite  revolutionary 
organisation  had   been   formed   which  held   monthly 
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meetings  and  published  quarterly  reports.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  could  live  in  South  Africa  without 
realising  the  strong  anti-English  feeling  among  one 
section  of  the  population ;  and  this  is  the  sentiment 
which  was  growing  daily  in  force  and  coherence.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  have  taken  active  form  sooner  or 
later  in  a  revolt  against  Great  Britain  but  for  the 
present  war.  The  tendency  to  disaffection  was  en- 
couraged by  the  apparent  disinclination  of  the  para- 
mount Power  to  interfere  and  put  matters  on  a  proper 
footing.  By  thus  holding  aloof  she  allowed  the  stream 
of  Afrikander  ambitions  to  flow  on  unchecked.  Into 
that  current  many  were  swept,  more  from  weakness 
than  from  ill-will.  It  had  grown  the  fashion  to  think 
lightly  of  England,  and  Dutch  subjects,  who  but  for 
the  Bond  propaganda  would  have  lived  in  perfect 
amity  with  the  British,  allowed  themselves  to  drift  on 
this  so-called  wave  of  national  sentiment  to  the  brink 
of  an  ugly  precipice.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  in- 
clude the  whole  Dutch  population  of  Cape  Colony,  or 
even  individual  members  of  the  Bond,  in  one  sweeping 
charge  of  disloyalty.  Mr.  Eichard  Solomon,  for  in- 
stance, the  popular  Attorney-General,  is  noted  for  his 
English  sympathies.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Schreiner, 
too,  calls  for  comment.  Undoubtedly  his  position  has 
been  one  of  great  difficulty,  but  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  Mr.  Schreiner  has  done  his  best  for 
Africa  according  to  his  lights.  '  Schreiner's  wrong- 
headed,  and  too  much  of  an  idealist ;  but  he  is  an  honest 
man,'  was  an  opinion  I  heard  expressed  by  many  people 
in  South  Africa ;  and  whatever  the  Prime  Minister's 
grave  faults  of  omission  before  the  war  began,  one 
recognises  gladly  that  he  has  worked  loyally  and  well 
with  Sir  Alfred  Milner  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
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What  was  only  perverted  sympathy  in  some  cases 
must  not  be  confounded  with  active  treason  in  others. 
Still  further — though  it  is  invidious  of  course  to 
mention  names — one  is  glad  to  have  known  Dutch 
families  at  the  Cape  of  whose  loyalty  there  is  no  more 
question  than  that  of  the  Queen's  bodyguard.  No  praise 
can  be  too  warm  for  the  support  they  have  given  the 
British  Government  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
difl&culty.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
there  are  other  Dutch  subjects  who  have  been  placed 
in  the  most  painful  position  by  the  struggle  between 
the  two  races.  One  makes  every  allowance  in  their 
case  for  the  ties  of  blood  and  kinship ;  but,  had  the 
educated  Dutch  made  a  better  stand  against  the  propa- 
ganda of  disloyalty  and  pointed  out  its  folly  to  their 
fellow-countrymen,  instead  of  lending  the  movement 
a  more  or  less  sentimental  support,  they  would  not 
have  found  themselves  involved  in  the  difficulties  and 
sorrows  of  to-day. 

The  Dutch  attitude  towards  the  British  rule  is 
perhaps  comprehensible  ;  but  nothing  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  that  handful  of  renegade  Englishmen,  both 
in  Cape  Colony  and  this  country,  who — to  their  shame, 
be  it  noted — surpass  the  Boers  themselves  in  their  lan- 
guage and  attacks  on  the  British  Government.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  men  is  a  curious  one,  and  they  themselves 
are  rather  an  interesting  study.  The  renegade  English- 
man is  a  sort  of  poor  relation  of  the  Little  Englander. 
There  are  always  certain  people  who  are  ready  to  lead 
the  forces  of  sentiment  and  prejudice  against  the 
powers  of  justice  and  truth  ;  and  such  people  delight 
in  representing  the  world  at  large,  but  the  British 
Empire  in  particular,  as  a  waste  of  desolation  wherein 
they  and  their  own  virtues  stand  up  like  little  peaks  of 
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moral  excellence.  They  are  generally  men  of  some- 
what inferior  capacity  who  have  not  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  achieve  distinction  on  their  own  merits,  but 
they  nevertheless  crave  notoriety  and  a  position  of  im- 
portance in  the  world.  Since  they  cannot  attain  to 
superiority  on  their  own  merits,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  the  claims  of  others 
to  prominence.  Such  men  are  often  soured  by  failure, 
and  inclined  in  consequence  to  take  a  warped  view 
of  everything.  Almost  invariably  they  fall  easy 
victims  to  flattery  of  any  kind.  The  Dutch  leaders 
in  South  Africa  thorouglily  appreciate  the  value 
of  English  recruits  to  their  cause.  It  sounds  very 
well  to  have  the  British  Government  denounced  in 
emphatic  terms  by  an  Englishman.  Accordingly,  they 
approach  certain  individuals  of  the  above  tjrpe  and 
praise  them  for  the  fair-minded  just  appreciation  they 
have  formed  of  the  South  African  problem.  *  Ah  !  it's 
men  like  you  we  want  in  the  country,'  says  the  Bond 
in  honeyed  terms.  '  You  uphold  the  dignity  and  ancient 
traditions  of  England  in  a  becoming  manner ;  you  are 
not  led  astray  by  this  wild  Jingo  cry  and  the  grasping 
imperialism  of  the  age.  If  we  had  men  like  you  in 
authority,  men  animated  by  such  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  justice,  our  troubles  here  would  soon  be  at  an 
end.'  The  individual  in  question  naturally  likes  all 
this  very  much.  His  estimation  of  the  South  African 
Dutch  is  abnormally  increased,  thanks  to  the  dis- 
crimination they  have  shown  as  regards  his  own  merits. 
He  had  always  suspected  that  he  was  a  little  channel  of 
grace  by  which  the  traditions  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Burke  were 
flowing  over  an  arid  and  unbelieving  generation  who 
appreciated  him  not.  Now  he  is  sure  of  the  fact.  He 
accordingly  devotes  his   energies  in  the  most  whole- 
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hearted  manner  to  the  services  of  the  party  who  have 
shown  such  remarkable  intelligence  in  his  own  case. 
The  exhibition  which  follows  is  rather  pitiable,  and  it 
does  not  strike  one  as  being  altogether  compatible  with 
great  British  traditions.  The  spectacle  of  the  various 
stray  Englishmen  bound  to  the  pro-Boer  chariot 
recalls  the  experiences  of  Alphonse,  the  httle  French 
cook  in  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  story,  who,  very  much 
against  his  will,  is  dressed  up  by  a  savage  queen  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  put  on  a  spirited  charger,  and  forced  to 
personate  the  doughty  character  of  Sir  Henry  Curtis 
in  the  hour  of  battle.  Alphonse  finds  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour,  vanishes  from  the  conflict  at  an 
early  stage,  and  is  subsequently  unearthed  hiding  under 
a  banner  in  a  tent.  It  may,  of  course,  be  a  great  sign 
of  superiority  to  vilify  your  own  countrymen,  and  make 
their  enemy's  cause  your  own ;  but  such  renegades 
must  not  complain  if  it  is  a  superiority  to  which  the 
overwhelming  number  of  their  fellow-countrymen  feel 
quite  unable  either  to  attain  or  to  appreciate. 

Very  different  is  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
Natal.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  remember  that 
these  two  dependencies,  so  dissimilar  in  every  respect, 
are  geographically  close  neighbours.  One  breathes 
more  freely  among  the  subtropical  luxuriance  of  Natal 
than  among  the  familiar  oaks  and  pine  trees  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula.  A  spirit  of  intrigue  is  essentially 
obnoxious  to  the  English  mind,  and  it  is  the  prevalence 
of  this  spirit  which  mars  so  much  that  is  pleasant  in 
South  African  travel.  The  loyalty  of  Natal  is  indeed 
refreshing  after  the  reticence  and  half-heartedness  of 
Cape  Colony.  That  un-English-like  habit  of  talking 
in  corners  does  not  exist  there.  If  people  have  any- 
thing to  say,  they  say  it  openly,  without  paraphrases  or 
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entreaties  that  their  remarks  may  not  be  repeated. 
The  radical  distinction  which  exists  between  the  policy 
of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  is  that  in  Natal  British 
interests  and  the  honour  of  England  are  the  first  con- 
siderations ;  President  Kruger  and  the  South  African 
Republic  being  matters  of  secondary  importance.  The 
relative  absence  of  the  Dutch  element  is,  of  course,  the 
secret  of  this  great  difference  between  the  two  colonies. 
Natal  is  thoroughly  English,  and  representative  in- 
stitutions under  the  British  flag  can  be  judged  there 
at  their  best.  The  government  of  the  country  works 
without  difficulty  or  discord,  because  there  is  no  retro- 
grade element  to  hamper  the  Executive.  The  Natalians 
detest  the  Boers,  and  say  as  much  with  perfect  frank- 
ness. There  is  no  Afrikander  Bond  to  stir  up  strife 
and  divide  the  country  against  itself.  The  miserable 
conflicts  and  intrigues  which  distract  Cape  Colony  are 
unknown  in  the  land  of  the  Nativity.  Natal  has 
sufficiently  proved  the  temper  of  her  loyalty  during 
these  troublous  times,  though  the  sacrifices  she  has 
made  have  not  surprised  those  who  know  and  honour 
the  Natalians.  The  quiet  prosperity  of  a  country  in 
which  *  true  national  sentiment '  is  not  stimulated  by 
Bond  agents  and  Transvaal  gold  is  one  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  any  estimation  of  South  Africa. 
I  know  of  no  object-lesson  more  striking  than  the 
relative  prosperity  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  for  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  latter  country  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  dependency  of  yesterday.  Those  amiable 
enthusiasts  who  see  so  much  to  admire  in  the  Boers 
would  be  well  advised  to  travel  through  these  two 
colonies,  and  judge  for  themselves  the  fruits  of  Dutch 
as  against  the  fruits  of  English  ideals. 

Natal  is  the   one  portion   of  our   South   African 
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dominion  of  which  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  un- 
qualified praise.  It  is  a  colony  in  which  there  is  peace, 
order,  liberty,  trade,  and,  as  Mr.  Poulteney  Bigelow 
truly  remarks,  *  it  is  a  magnificent  monument  to 
English  courage  and  English  capacity  for  administra- 
tion/ Natal  has  her  problems  and  her  difficulties,  like 
every  other  country ;  but  they  are  faced  in  a  practical 
British  manner,  without  appeals  to  precedents  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  native  question  is  the  all- 
important  one,  and  it  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter.  Otherwise  Natal  is  in  the  happy  position  of 
having  no  burning  political  problems.  She  is  the 
youngest  member  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  having 
received  her  constitution  as  recently  as  1893.  The 
legislative  framework  is  the  same  as  Cape  Colony, 
consisting  of  two  Houses  of  Representatives  and  an 
English  Governor,  who  is  head  of  the  Executive. 
Political  parties  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  form 
themselves  on  any  distinct  lines.  Few  differences  of 
principle  exist  in  the  Assembly,  though  it  is  possible  that 
parties  may  eventually  range  themselves  on  the  lines 
of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  Natal  has  not  won  for 
herself  that  unenviable  notoriety  which  attaches  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cape  Government.  She  attends  to 
her  own  affairs,  and  does  not  indulge  in  political  am- 
bitions having  for  aim  a  general  upheaval  in  South 
Africa.  Her  public  men  are  less  well  known  than  the 
Cape  celebrities,  disloyalty  not  being  the  easy  path  to 
notoriety  in  Natal.  Men  hke  Sir  John  Robinson  and 
the  late  Mr.  Harry  Escombe  have  established  their 
reputations  on  other  and  higher  grounds  than  those 
which  arise  from  association  with  the  Afrikander 
Bond.  The  proceedings  in  the  Natal  Assembly  struck 
me  as  being  much  superior  in  their  general  character 
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of  the  Natal  Assembly  on  the  afternoon  of  July  19, 
1899.  The  different  leaders  spoke  like  men  with  a 
great  sense  of  responsibility  resting  on  them,  and  the 
temperate  conciliatory  language,  just  and  fair  to  each 
side  alike,  was  indeed  a  change  from  the  heated 
polemics  too  common  in  South  African  controversy. 
Alas  !  that  the  most  eloquent  voice  of  any  raised  that 
day  should  now  be  silenced  for  ever.  Natal  has  been 
sorely  tried  in  the  course  of  the  war,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Harry 
Escombe,  last  January,  South  Africa  as  a  whole  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss — one  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  yet  to  realise.  There  was  not  a  finer 
character  in  the  land  than  Harry  Escombe.  He  will 
be  remembered  by  many  people  in  this  country  as  the 
Jubilee  Prime  Minister  who,  after  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
excited  the  most  attention  among  our  colonial  guests 
of  1897.  A  tall  commanding-looking  man,  he  was  the 
true  leader  with  *  head,  heart,  hand,*  whose  life  was  an 
invaluable  one  to  his  country.  He  stood,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  head  and  shoulders  above 
every  local  politician  in  South  Africa,  and,  whether  in 
times  of  peace  or  trouble,  he  was  a  true  father  to  his 
land.  The  friends  of  many  years*  standing  are  more 
fitted  to  praise  his  life's  work  in  Africa  than  a  bird  of 
passage  like  myself,  but  I  would  fain  add  my  humble 
tribute  of  regard  and  admiration  to  his  memory. 
Brief  though  our  acquaintance  was,  it  is  one  I  shall 
always  hold  among  my  greatest  privileges.  Mr. 
Escombe  was  often  called  the  Father  of  Port  Natal, 
for  to  his  untiring  efforts  Durban  Harbour  owed  its 
present  development.  His  political  horizon,  however, 
was  not  limited  to  the  progress  of  one  colony ;  that 
horizon   included   the  progress  of  all    South  Africa. 
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Federation  was  the  end  towards  which  he  worked 
with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  A 
staunch  EngHshman,  he  was  too  fair-minded  not  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  Boers.  No  one  with  whom  I  ever 
discussed  politics  in  South  Africa  weighed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  case  more  thoroughly,  and,  though  he  never 
swerved  from  his  standpoint  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
privileges,  this  impartiality  won  him  the  confidence  of 
the  Dutch.  He  was  a  fine  orator,  and  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  vote  of  confidence  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  a  very  stirring  one.  Federation  and  unity 
was  its  theme,  and  the  eloquent  language  roused  the 
audience  to  great  enthusiasm.  '  But  please  remember 
I  am  not  a  bit  of  a  Jingo,'  he  said  laughingly  to  me,  as 
we  met  outside  the  Assembly,  and  I  congratulated  him 
on  his  speech.  *  We  must  have  equal  rights  in  South 
Africa,  because,  if  not,  we  shall  have  English  rifles,  and 
we  would  rather  manage  it  without  your  help  if  pos- 
sible.* And  again  he  wrote  a  few  days  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities :  *  I  still  hope,  almost  against  hope, 
that  federal  union  may  put  an  end  to  racial  animosities 
without  the  use  of  rifles.' 

That  hope,  unfortunately,  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. It  is  indeed  grievous  to  think  that  Mr. 
Escombe  should  have  passed  away  during  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Natal  campaign,  and  that  he  should  not 
have  been  spared  to  see  peace  re-established  in  the  land 
he  loved  so  well.  The  horrors  of  war  are  so  nume- 
rous and  overwhelming,  that  while  the  struggle  still 
wages  no  one  can  adequately  count  up  its  losses ;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  which  will  bring  to  Africa  the  realisa- 
tion of  all  she  has  lost  by  the  death  of  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Natal.      It  is  in  the  hour  of  settle- 
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of  the  Natal  Assembly  on  the  afternoon  of  July  19, 
1899.  The  different  leaders  spoke  like  men  with  a 
great  sense  of  responsibility  resting  on  them,  and  the 
temperate  conciliatory  language,  just  and  fair  to  each 
side  alike,  was  indeed  a  change  from  the  heated 
polemics  too  common  in  South  African  controversy. 
Alas  !  that  the  most  eloquent  voice  of  any  raised  that 
day  should  now  be  silenced  for  ever.  Natal  has  been 
sorely  tried  in  the  course  of  the  war,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Harry 
Escombe,  last  January,  South  Africa  as  a  whole  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss — one  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  yet  to  realise.  There  was  not  a  finer 
character  in  the  land  than  Harry  Escombe.  He  will 
be  remembered  by  many  people  in  this  country  as  the 
Jubilee  Prime  Minister  who,  after  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
excited  the  most  attention  among  our  colonial  guests 
of  1897.  A  tall  commanding-looking  man,  he  was  the 
true  leader  with  *  head,  heart,  hand,*  whose  hfe  was  an 
invaluable  one  to  his  country.  He  stood,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  head  and  shoulders  above 
every  local  politician  in  South  Africa,  and,  whether  in 
times  of  peace  or  trouble,  he  was  a  true  father  to  his 
land.  The  friends  of  many  years'  standing  are  more 
fitted  to  praise  his  life's  work  in  Africa  than  a  bird  of 
passage  like  myself,  but  I  would  fain  add  my  humble 
tribute  of  regard  and  admiration  to  his  memory. 
Brief  though  our  acquaintance  was,  it  is  one  I  shall 
always  hold  among  my  greatest  privileges.  Mr. 
Escombe  was  often  called  the  Father  of  Port  Natal, 
for  to  his  untiring  efforts  Durban  Harbour  owed  its 
present  development.  His  political  horizon,  however, 
was  not  limited  to  the  progress  of  one  colony ;  that 
horizon   included   the  progress  of  all   South  Africa. 
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Federation  was  the  end  towards  which  he  worked 
with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Ehodes.  A 
staunch  Englishman,  he  was  too  fair-minded  not  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  Boers.  No  one  with  whom  I  ever 
discussed  politics  in  South  Africa  weighed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  case  more  thoroughly,  and,  though  he  never 
swerved  from  his  standpoint  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
privileges,  this  impartiality  won  him  the  confidence  of 
the  Dutch.  He  was  a  fine  orator,  and  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  vote  of  confidence  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  a  very  stirring  one.  Federation  and  unity 
was  its  theme,  and  the  eloquent  language  roused  the 
audience  to  great  enthusiasm.  *  But  please  remember 
I  am  not  a  bit  of  a  Jingo,*  he  said  laughingly  to  me,  as 
we  met  outside  the  Assembly,  and  I  congratulated  him 
on  his  speech.  '  We  must  have  equal  rights  in  South 
Africa,  because,  if  not,  we  shall  have  English  rifles,  and 
we  would  rather  manage  it  without  your  help  if  pos- 
sible.' And  again  he  wrote  a  few  days  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities :  *  I  still  hope,  almost  against  hope, 
that  federal  union  may  put  an  end  to  racial  animosities 
without  the  use  of  rifles.* 

That  hope,  unfortunately,  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. It  is  indeed  grievous  to  think  that  Mr. 
Escombe  should  have  passed  away  during  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Natal  campaign,  and  that  he  should  not 
have  been  spared  to  see  peace  re-established  in  the  land 
he  loved  so  well.  The  horrors  of  war  are  so  nume- 
rous and  overwhelming,  that  while  the  struggle  still 
wages  no  one  can  adequately  count  up  its  losses ;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  which  will  bring  to  Africa  the  realisa- 
tion of  all  she  has  lost  by  the  death  of  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Natal.      It  is  in  the  hour  of  settle- 
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ment,  when  the  new  order  of  things  comes  to  be  esta- 
blished, that  his  public  spirit,  energy,  and  sound 
judgment  would  have  proved  invaluable.  In  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  United  States  of  South  Africa 
he  assuredly  would  have  held  the  prominent  place. 
Others  might  conquer,  he  could  reconcile.  His  death 
leaves  a  gap  which  no  one  at  present  can  fill.  There 
are  many  able  men  in  South  Africa,  but  his  personality 
was  unique  among  the  colonial  statesmen.  Had  his 
life  been  spared,  the  task  of  the  future  might  have 
been  simplified  in  many  ways.  Difficulties  must 
necessarily  beset  the  path  of  federation,  and  his  in- 
fluence would  have  greatly  assisted  in  overcoming 
them.  The  gods  have  decreed  otherwise.  Country 
and  friends  alike  are  the  poorer  for  his  death, 
but  he  will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him 
as  a  true  and  loyal  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  one  of  the  finest  statesmen  Greater  Britain 
has  as  yet  reared  among  her  sons. 


SIR  ALFRED  MILXER,  O.C.M.G.,  K.C.B 
From  a  photograph  bff  Elliott  Jt  Fry 
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CHAPTEK   IX. 

THE    BURSTING   OF   THE    STORM. 

Few  administrators  have  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment mider  more  trying  circumstances  than  those 
which  marked  the  advent  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  South 
Africa.  The  demoralisation  created  by  the  collapse  of 
the  Jameson  Eaid  was  hardly  less  acute  than  that 
which  had  prevailed  after  Majuba.  The  prestige  of 
England  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  It  was  as  though  Fate, 
by  a  serious  of  crazy  accidents,  was  bent  upon  holding 
up  Great  Britain  to  the  contempt  of  South  Africa. 
Blow  after  blow  had  fallen  upon  her,  till  the  greatest 
of  European  Powers  found  herself  baffled,  silent  and 
helpless  before  an  obscure  little  Boer  Kepublic,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  treated  her  with  unveiled  inso- 
lence. The  moral  and  intellectual  damage  of  the  Eaid 
fell  not  upon  the  Transvaal,  whose  ends  it  served  in  the 
most  opportune  manner ;  not  upon  the  revolutionists, 
who  were  deservedly  punished  for  their  folly  ;  but  upon 
Great  Britain,  whose  interests  were  damaged  and  dis- 
credited through  no  fault  of  her  own.  President 
Kruger  cannot,  of  course,  be  blamed  for  making  the  best 
of  the  advantages  acquired  by  this  unexpected  turn  of 
Fortune's  wheel.  The  many  raiding  expeditions  of  the 
Boers  and  the  attack  on  the  Free  State,  in  which 
President  Kruger  had  himself  assisted,  were  conveni- 
ently forgotten.     A  lofty  attitude  of  injured  innocence 
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was  assumed,  upon  the  strength  of  which  the  Boers 
proceeded  to  drive  some  excellent  bargains.  The  Kaid 
in  no  way  damaged  the  interests  of  the  Transvaal. 
On  the  contrary,  it  placed  the  Bepublic  in  a  most 
unique  position— one,  if  President  Kruger  had  really 
possessed  the  statesmanship  with  which  he  is  credited, 
he  might  have  turned  to  the  lasting  discomfiture  of 
England  in  South  Africa.  Deplorable  and  foolish 
blunder  though  it  was,  it  naturally  and  justly  awoke 
very  real  sympathy  with  the  Transvaal.  People, 
when  talking  of  the  capitalist  intrigues,  quite  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  actual  moment  of  the  Baid  the 
Imperial  Power  itself  was  on  the  verge  of  war  with  the 
Bepublic,  and  that  Dr.  Jameson's  incursion  could  only 
have  taken  place  under  grave  conditions  of  political 
chaos. 

But  after  the  Baid  England's  hands  were  tied.  It 
was  impossible  under  the  circumstances  to  make  strong 
representations  to  a  State  already  quite  justified  in  con- 
sidering itself  aggrieved.  Had  the  Boers  at  this  point 
seen  the  wisdom  of  making  certain  concessions  in  the 
Transvaal,  of  playing  a  generous  and  magnanimous 
part  towards  the  Uitlanders,  there  is  no  doubt  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  in  their  favour  both  in  England  and 
South  Africa  would  have  brought  them  nearer  to  a 
realisation  of  Betief's  ideal  than  they  will  ever  reach 
again.  Luckily  or  unluckily,  they  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  defeat  of  Dr.  Jameson's  troopers  more  than 
ever  confirmed  the  Boers  in  their  views  of  the  quantiU 
nigligeable  represented  by  the  British  nation.  To  the 
contempt  bred  of  Majuba  was  now  added  the  con- 
tempt bred  of  Krugersdorp.  Instead  of  reforms  being 
granted,  the  tyranny  and  maladministration  of  the 
Government  in  all  its  dealings  with  the  Uitlanders  only 
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grew  worse.  The  violent  indignation  provoked  by  the 
Kaid  throughout  the  Dutch  population  in  the  Free 
State  and  Cape  Colony  surprised  many  people.  It  was 
argued  with  some  perplexity  that  the  Transvaal  had 
after  all  received  httle  or  no  damage,  and  that  President 
Kruger's  hostility  towards  Cape  Colony  had  alienated 
much  sympathy  from  him  in  the  past.  However,  this 
outburst  of  feeling  was  explained  by  the  proverbial  fact 
that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  that  the  Dutch 
were  naturally  incensed  by  the  attack  on  their  com- 
patriots. 

A  more  subtle  explanation  than  this  is,  however, 
possible.  So  long  as  Mr.  Ehodes  was  ruling  with  the 
Bond  he  held  in  check  the  Afrikander  party.  When 
he  fell  from  power,  owing  to  his  complicity  in  the  Baid, 
all  the  forces  of  latent  hostihty  towards  England  which 
his  strange  political  combination  had  kept  in  abeyance 
were  let  loose  in  the  land.  Politically,  the  most  fatal 
result  of  the  Kaid  was  the  peg  it  created  on  which  to 
hang  anti-English  feeling.  That  feeling,  for  some 
years  past,  had  been  quiescent  through  force  of  circum- 
stances. England  had  given  not  one  shadow  of  legi- 
timate excuse  for  seditious  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  disaffected  Dutch.  The  Afrikander  Bond,  however, 
had  not  spent  twenty  years  of  fruitless  labour  in 
their  cultivation  of  *true  national  sentiment.'  The 
Afrikander  propaganda  had  never  ceased,  though  the 
leaders  were  content  to  bide  their  time  till  a  favourable 
moment  arose  for  a  more  active  policy.  A  strong  and 
prosperous  South  Africa  was  the  first  step  to  an  in- 
dependent South  Africa,  and  the  collaboration  of 
Mr.  Ehodes  was  welcome  on  that  score.  With  the 
Kaid,  however,  came  the  opportunity  of  the  Bond,  and 
they  seized  upon  it  eagerly.     It  provided  them  with 
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both  an  excuse  and  a  stalking-horse.  The  influence  of 
Mr.  Khodes  being  removed,  there  was  no  hindrance  to 
the  anti-English  campaign  now  so  vigorously  pursued. 
Outraged  feeling  is  an  admirable  political  asset,  and  the 
unnecessarily  hostile  attitude  of  the  Cape  Dutch  was 
excused  on  the  ground  of  the  shock  and  injury  inflicted 
by  the  Baid  on  their  delicate  susceptibilities. 

In  Johannesburg  the  position  of  the  English  popula- 
tion was  naturally  worse  than  it  was  before  the  rising. 
The  Kef orm  leaders  had  lain  down  their  arms  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  the  British  Government 
would  intervene  to  secure  reasonable  concessions  for 
the  Uitlanders.  Instead  of  receiving  concessions,  they 
found  themselves  accommodated  in  Pretoria  Gaol. 
Sir  Hercules  Kobinson,  on  whose  advice  they  had 
surrendered,  left  the  Transvaal  without  exacting  from 
President  Kruger  the  fulfilment  of  one  promise  made 
as  regards  the  Uitlanders.  An  astonished  and  some- 
what peremptory  telegram  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
reached  the  High  Commissioner  on  his  way  back  to 
Cape  Town,  asking  what  steps  were  being  taken  to 
secure  those  reasonable  concessions  which  Sir  Hercules 
had  promised  the  Uitlanders.  The  High  Commissioner 
replied  that  any  such  action  would  be  inopportune  at 
that  moment,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 
Had  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  boldly  grasped  the  nettle 
and  insisted  that  the  punishment  of  the  raiders  on  the 
one  hand  should  be  met  by  a  redress  of  grievances  on 
the  other,  the  course  of  events  might  have  been  very 
different. 

President  Kruger  and  his  friends  had  secured  a 
series  of  triumphs,  and  once  again  the  English  in 
South  Africa  knew  what  it  was  to  live  beneath  the 
shadow  of  victorious  Afrikanderdom.     England  might 
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be  paramount  Power  in  name,  but  the  Dutch  gave  the 
English  clearly  to  understand  it  was  a  paramountcy 
they  despised  and  more  or  less  repudiated.  Kacial 
feeling  began  to  run  very  high  throughout  the  whole 
country.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  insolence  shown 
to  the  Home  Government,  and  an  almost  unveiled 
propaganda  of  disaffection  ;  on  the  other,  bitter  resent- 
ment among  the  English  section  at  the  position  in 
which theyfound  themselves.  Asregardsthe Transvaal, 
appeals  to  the  Imperial  Power  for  justice  and  a  redress  of 
grievances  seemed  unavailing.  The  Kaid  had  confused 
the  two  issues.  Thanks  to  the  anti-capitalist  agitation, 
there  was  scant  sympathy  in  England  for  the  Uitlanders 
and  little  comprehension  of  the  general  principle 
involved.  But  this  policy  went  too  far.  Though  the 
English  are  very  slow  to  rouse,  they  will  never  in  the 
long  run  witness  unprotestingly  the  coercion  of  any 
section  of  their  race  at  the  hands  of  outsiders.  Little 
by  little  an  impression  grew  up  at  home  that  things 
in  South  Africa  were  not  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  and 
when  at  this  point  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  relief  that 
at  last,  without  prejudice  or  bias,  the  whole  subject 
would  be  weighed,  judged,  and  reported  on  by  one  of 
England's  most  trusted  statesmen. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  brought  with  him  to  the  Cape 
what  few  of  the  previous  Governors  had  possessed — 
namely,  a  reputation.  He  had  done  excellent  work  in 
Egypt,  and  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
redemption  of  that  country.  Equal  success  had 
attended  his  occupation  of  a  great  ofl&ce  at  home,  the 
Inland  Eevenue  Department.  These  business  qualifica- 
tions were,  of  course,  valuable ;  still  better,  however.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  was  known  not  only  as  a  distinguished 
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civil  servant  of  marked  ability,  but  as  a  man  whose 
reputation  for  honour  and  integrity  had  won  him  the 
confidence  of  every  political  section  in  this  country. 
He  occupied  a  place  among  that  very  small  group 
of  public  men  who  stand  somewhat  apart  in  the 
popular  estimation — men  upon  whose  motives  no 
shadow  of  doubt  is  ever  cast,  and  whose  mere  word  the 
nation  would  believe  under  circumstances  when  the 
sworn  afl&davits  of  other  people  might  carry  no  convic- 
tion. His  appointment  as  Governor  at  the  Cape  was 
accordingly  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  politicians  of 
the  most  opposite  views.  Kadicals,  Conservatives, 
Liberal-Unionists,  all  were  at  one  as  to  his  capacity  for 
grappling  with  the  South  African  problem.  The  post 
of  High  Commissioner  is  probably  the  most  onerous 
and  difl&cult  of  any  in  the  Empire,  requiring  tact  and 
capacity,  judgment  and  skill  of  a  high  order.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  by  common  consent,  was  allowed  to 
possess  the  ideal  qualifications  for  discharging  such  an 
office,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  his  influence 
would  restore  order  in  the  country. 

The  new  Governor  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1897,  and 
for  over  two  years  little  more  was  heard  of  him.  South 
Africa  was  fairly  quiet  during  this  period.  The  lull 
which  precedes  the  storm  rested  on  the  country,  and, 
public  attention  being  distracted  elsewhere,  various 
ominous  signs  and  mutterings  passed  more  or  less 
unnoticed.  It  was  recognised  that  President  Kruger 
was  still  recalcitrant,  and  some  impatient  people  asked, 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  why  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had 
not  settled  the  Transvaal  question.  Those  who  knew 
him  better  said  *  Wait.'  The  years  of  silence  were 
not  years  wasted.  Unlike  Sir  William  Butler  when 
Acting  Administrator,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  did  not  send 
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home  despatches  setting  forth  opinions  on  South  African 
organisations  after  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  the  country. 
He  waited  many  months  before  he  gave  a  sign,  devoting 
himself  in  the  meantime  to  a  close  personal  study  of 
South  African  affairs.  The  High  Commissioner  did 
not  base  the  conclusions  he  ultimately  formed  on 
second-hand  evidence  collected  in  Cape  Town.  He 
made  many  journeys  throughout  the  colony,  visitmg 
every  district,  near  and  remote.  On  such  tours  he 
listened  to  the  views  of  men  situated  at  opposite  poles 
politically,  and,  having  learnt  Dutch,  there  was  no  class 
in  the  country  with  whose  ideas  he  was  not  familiar. 
For  over  two  years,  therefore,  he  held  his  peace;  but 
when  at  last  he  spoke  his  words  startled  England. 

1898  was  a  year  of  great  material  prosperity  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  output  of  gold  had  reached  the 
unprecedented  total  of  16,000,000/.  Feeling  on  each 
side,  however,  was  growing  daily  more  acute.  Immense 
sums  were  being  spent  by  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  armaments;  the  erection  of  forts  was  hurried 
forward,  and  large  orders  for  guns  and  rifles  were  given 
to  various  European  firms.  Secret  service  money  was 
extensively  spent  in  working  up  feeling  among  the 
Dutch  population  in  the  English  colonies;  added  to 
which  Dr.  Leyds,  who  in  1898  had  resigned  his  post  as 
State  Secretary,  was  despatched  to  Europe  to  advance 
Transvaal  interests  among  the  Continental  Powers. 
One  event  during  the  year  had  created  a  panic  among 
the  Uitlanders.  This  was  the  attack  successfully  made 
by  President  Kruger  on  the  independence  of  the  High 
Court.  A  law  had  been  passed  in  1897  by  which 
resolutions  of  the  Volksraad  were  to  be  binding  on  the 
judges,  regardless  of  the  Constitution.  Still  further, 
the  President  was  to  be  entitled  in  future  to  dismiss  on 
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his  own  responsibility  any  judge  with  whose  action  he 
was  dissatisfied.  The  Transvaal  judges  were  up  in 
arms,  and  protested  unanimously  against  such  a  violation 
and  curtailment  of  their  prerogatives.  The  Uitlanders, 
who  saw  such  scanty  legal  rights  as  they  had  previously 
possessed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Volksraad, 
watched  this  new  development  of  Pretorian  autocracy 
with  little  short  of  dismay.  It  was  considered  by 
every  one  that  a  position  already  sufiiciently  bad  would 
be  rendered  intolerable  if  judicial  judgments  were  to 
be  subjected  to  President  Kruger's  approval  or  dis- 
approval. Owing  to  the  mediation  of  Sir  Henry  de 
Vilhers  a  temporary  compromise  was  effected,  but  in 
February  1898  matters  came  to  a  head  between  the 
President  and  Chief  Justice  Kotz^.  The  latter  was 
summarily  dismissed,  after  twenty  years'  service,  for  his 
refusal  to  subordinate  decisions  of  the  High  Court  to 
resolutions  of  the  Volksraad. 

Matters  were  in  this  electric  state  when  the  murder 
of  a  man  named  Edgar  by  a  Transvaal  policeman 
proved  the  final  spark  which  fired  the  train.  The  affair 
rose  out  of  a  street  disturbance  on  Christmas  Day  1898. 
The  police  were  sent  to  arrest  Edgar,  broke  into  his 
house  and  shot  him  dead.  Whether  he  resisted  or  not 
is  a  disputed  point.  The  policeman  was  arrested  for 
culpable  homicide  and  promptly  acquitted.  This  in- 
cident caused  intense  excitement  in  Johannesburg,  for 
it  touched  the  Uitlanders  on  a  very  sore  point — their 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  police.  Edgar's  fellow- 
workmen  took  the  matter  up,  and  a  large  meeting  was 
held  at  Johannesburg  to  protest  against  the  state  of 
affairs  existing  in  the  Transvaal,  and  to  petition  the 
British  Government  in  the  Uitlander  cause.  Open-air 
meetings    are,    however,   not    allowed    by   President 
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Kruger,  and  the  police  have  power  to  interfere  even 
with  indoor  gatherings.  The  meeting  in  Johannesburg 
market-place  was  therefore  treated  as  a  breach  of  the 
Public  Meeting  Act,  and  Messrs.  Webb  and  Dodd,  the 
organisers,  were  consequently  arrested.  It  is  instructive 
to  note  that  bail  in  the  case  of  the  policeman  who  shot 
Edgar  was  200?.,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Dodd  1,000/.  From  this  meeting  resulted  the  first 
Uitlander  petition,  which  Sir  William  Butler,  Acting 
Governor  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  absence,  refused  to  re- 
ceive. The  Uitlanders  were  then  informed  some  irre- 
gularities had  taken  place  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
document.  It  was  accordingly  recast,  and  with  21,000 
signatures  was  forwarded  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  the 
British  Government  in  the  month  of  March  1899. 

Sir  William  Butler's  action  as  regards  the  petition 
has  been  held  up  in  certain  quarters  as  a  condemnation 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  acceptance  of  it.  Such  critics, 
however,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  General 
was  a  new  arrival  at  the  Cape,  with  all  his  experience 
to  learn,  while  the  Governor  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  affairs.  Sir  William  Butler,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  acted  in  the  matter  according 
to  his  honest  convictions.  The  only  criticism  one  feels 
compelled  to  make — and  one  makes  it  with  every  reluc- 
tance in  the  case  of  so  distinguished  a  soldier — is  that 
his  acquaintance  with  South  Africa  was  too  recent  to 
justify  the  strong  opinions  he  expressed.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  was  in  England  when  Sir  William  Butler 
arrived  at  Cape  Town,  and,  the  Governor  being  absent, 
the  General  was  necessarily  unacquainted  with  many 
facts  and  circumstances  about  which  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
could  have  informed  him.  Sir  William  Butler  had 
heard   Mr.  Schreiner's  views,  but  under  the  circum- 
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stances  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  wait  for  the 
Governor's  return  before  committing  himself  one  way 
or  another.  It  is,  of  course,  characteristic  of  that  sweet 
reasonableness  which  distinguishes  the  Little  Englander 
that  he  should  admire  and  uphold  a  hastily  formed 
opinion  rather  than  one  based  on  years  of  study  and 
close  observation.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinions,  but  their  value  to  the  outside  world  naturally 
depends  on  whatever  foundation  they  possess  in  the 
actual  realm  of  facts  and  figures.  There  could  be  no 
question  in  this  case  as  to  the  degree  of  experience  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  level-headed, 
just,  and  wise,  had  studied  his  subject  thoroughly.  Like 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  before  him,  he  recognised  that  the 
policy  of  drift  could  not  be  carried  out  indefinitely. 
The  easy  opportunism  of  the  moment ;  the  policy 
which  heaps  up  future  complications  by  staving  off 
present  difficulties,  were  not  doctrines  which  com- 
mended themselves  to  a  man  both  capable  and  coura- 
geous. The  question  long  evaded  had  at  last  to  be  faced 
in  an  aggravated  form  resulting  from  that  past  evasion, 
and  he  faced  it  in  a  way  which  should  win  him  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Uitlander  petition  was  the  turning-point  in 
the  supremacy  struggle  in  South  Afiica.  It  was  the 
first  direct  appeal  which  had  been  made  since  Majuba 
to  the  paramount  Power,  and  it  raised  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  England's  position  in  Africa  in  a  definite  form. 
She  stood  condemned  in  the  past  for  many  faults,  many 
blunders,  many  selfish  actions.  Was  the  old  evil  policy 
of  apathy  and  indifference  to  receive  yet  another  illus- 
tration? or  would  the  great  mother  country  finally 
rouse  herself  to  an  appreciation  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  Africa  and  intervene  to  secure  justice  for  her 
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subjects  ?  Such  was  the  burning  question,  and  on  it 
all  men  knew  the  future  of  the  land  depended.  That 
inevitable  trial  of  strength  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had 
predicted  slowly  but  surely  was  being  forced  on  this 
country.  By  her  willingness  or  her  inability  to  meet 
that  trial  Great  Britain  herself  was  doomed  to  stand  or 
fall  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  tension  of  political  parties  throughout  South 
Africa  was  very  great.  The  Orange  Free  State  had 
drawn  closer  her  alliance  with  the  sister  EepubHc,  and, 
it  was  surmised,  would  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  latter 
if  trouble  arose.  In  Cape  Colony  a  Bond  Government, 
with  Mr.  Schreiner  as  Prime  Minister,  had  come  into 
ofl&ce  in  1898  by  a  very  small  majority.  The  elections 
held  under  the  Redistribution  Act  in  1899  confirmed 
the  party  already  in  power,  the  Government  now 
possessing  a  majority  of  eight.  The  Transvaal  was 
openly  agitating  for  the  abrogation  of  British  control 
over  her  foreign  relations ;  emissaries  of  the  Republic 
were  busy  among  the  Dutch ;  Dr.  Leyds  was  equally  busy 
subsidising  the  Continental  press ;  and  in  Cape  Colony 
the  idea  of  an  Independent  South  Africa  steadily  gained 
ground.  Active  sympathy  was  shown  with  this  move- 
ment by  many  disaffected  Dutch  subjects  in  the 
British  dependencies.  The  Cape  Ministry  was  closely 
allied  with  the  anti-English  party,  and  the  attitude 
taken  up  on  the  one  side  naturally  provoked  corre- 
sponding exasperation  among  the  EngUsh.  The  neces- 
sity that  some  action  should  be  taken  in  order  to  end 
this  state  of  affairs  was  felt  by  every  one  ;  and  when  it 
was  announced  on  May  19  that  a  conference  was  to  take 
place  at  Bloemfontein  between  President  Kruger  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  words  '  At  last !  *  were  uttered 
with  a  sense  of  thankfulness  by  many  people.     Once 
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the  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Imperial  Government  it 
was  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  whole  truth  might  be 
made  known.  The  supreme  hour  of  Great  Britain's 
career  in  South  Africa  was  at  hand,  and  well  for  this 
country  was  it  that  it  found  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

The  objects  of  the  conference  were  described  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  *an 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  such  an  arrangement  as  her 
Majesty's  Government  could  accept  and  recommend  to 
the  Uitlander  population  as  a  reasonable  concession  to 
their  just  demands,  and  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  threatened  the  good  relations  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  desires  should  exist  between 
themselves  and  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Eepublic'  I  arrived  at  the  Cape  when  the  conference 
was  in  progress,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  state  of  tension  it  produced.  It 
was  as  though  the  country  had  taken  a  deep  breath, 
and  waited  speechless  for  further  developments. 
Secrecy  was  admirably  maintained  during  the  negotia- 
tions, but  on  the  morning  of  June  7  a  brief  telegram 
announced  that  the  conference  had  ended  in  complete 
failure.  President  Kruger  had  refused  to  accept  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  franchise  minimimi ;  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
had  refused  President  Kruger's  counter-proposals 
coupled  with  a  demand  for  arbitration,  and  the  Governor 
was  accordingly  on  his  way  back  to  Cape  Town.  The 
Bloemf ontein  meeting  proved  fruitless,  but  the  question 
then  arose  of  what  was  to  follow.  Clearly,  England 
having  gone  so  far  could  not  afford  to  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  No  return  to  the  state  of  affairs  existing 
before  the  conference  was  possible.  Her  franchise 
demands  had  been  studiously  moderate.     They  claimed 
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but  a  modest  share  of  representation  for  the  Uitlanders, 
a  share  in  no  way  affecting  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal  or  the  preponderating  Dutch  influence  in  the 
Kaad.  The  acceptance  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  scheme 
would  have  strengthened,  not  weakened,  the  position 
of  the  South  African  Eepublic.  Only  two  courses 
were  now  open  :  either  to  withdraw  the  franchise  pro- 
posals, and  in  so  doing  to  abdicate  once  and  for  good 
the  sovereign  position  in  Africa ;  or  to  insist  upon  their 
acceptance — whatever  the  cost. 

Scant  justice  has  been  done  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
direction  of  affairs  during  the  months  immediately 
following  the  conference.  The  difl&culty  of  his  position 
was  very  great.  He  had  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
stir  up  public  opinion  at  home  and  check  undue 
excitement  in  the  colony.  In  this  task  he  had  neither 
sympathy  nor  help  from  his  responsible  advisers ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  assailed  by  misrepresentation 
of  every  kind.  There  is  one  feature  of  political  Hfe 
at  the  Cape  which  calls  for  unwilling  comment  at 
this  place — namely,  the  system  of  espionage,  and  often 
calumny,  to  which  the  high  English  ofl&cials  are 
subjected.  Unwarrantable  insinuations  of  the  most 
personal  character  are  levelled  at  them  from  certain 
quarters  and  repeated  in  such  papers  as  *  0ns  Land ' 
and  the  *  South  African  News.*  I  have  no  wish  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  that  back-stairs  and 
front-stairs  gossip  which  circulates  in  Cape  Town,  and 
is  seized  upon  eagerly  by  the  renegades  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  who  try  and  make  political  capital  out  of 
it.  Criticism  founded  on  this  class  of  information 
should  be  treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserves,  and 
the  editor  of  the  *  Spectator '  administered  a  sharp  and 
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well-deserved  rebuke  lately  to  Mr.  Mackarness  for 
indulging  in  such  personalities  when  making  an  attack 
on  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  One  remark  which  reached  me 
from  a  Bond  quarter  may  perhaps  illustrate  the  class 
of  tactics  which  prevails  in  Cape  Town.  It  was  as 
follows  :  '  You  see,  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  can't  get  any 

hold   over  this   Governor.      Now or lived  in 

Bhodes's  pocket,  and  that  is  always  a  stick  to  beat  a  dog 
with.  But  this  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  Khodes ; 
Bhodes  has  no  influence  with  him,  so  we  can't  put  him 
in  the  wrong.'  Truly  an  amiable  spirit  in  which  to 
treat  the  Queen's  representative !  The  now  famous 
Molteno  interview  was  another  illustration  of  the  same 
kind.  Mr.  Molteno,  a  leading  Afrikander,  had  an 
informal  interview  one  day  last  October  with  the 
Governor.  Without  informing  the  latter,  he  thereupon 
sent  an  inaccurate  one-sided  account  of  this  private 
conversation  to  a  Badical  paper  in  England,  an  account 
which  Sir  Alfred  Milner  wholly  repudiated.  Great 
capital  was  made  out  of  this  publication  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  others.  When  the  tnie  facts 
of  the  case  became  known,  many  people  said  unpleasant 
things  about  Mr.  Molteno  and  his  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  code  which  governs  political  relations.  Mr. 
Molteno  is  a  prominent  member  of  a  conciliation 
committee  in  Cape  Town.  Conciliation  committees 
are  doubtless  admirable  organisations,  but  inevitably 
they  involve  a  certain  assumption  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  those  they  are  anxious  to  reconcile.  It  certainly 
seems  unfortunate  that  many  people,  both  in  England 
and  South  Africa,  who  take  these  lofty  views  of  their 
neighbour's  conduct,  should  not  be  a  little  more 
scrupulous  about  their  own  manners  and  methods  as 
regards  the  gentle  art  of  conciliation.     It  is  only  pretty 
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Fanny's  way,  of  course,  but  it  grows  a  little  wearisome 
at  times  to  those  around  her. 

Devices  such  as  these  leave  the  most  disagreeable 
impression,  and  they  are  but  too  rife  at  the  Cape.    Mr. 
Schreiner's  Ministry,  as  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  in- 
creased, enunciated  a  remarkable  doctrine  of  neutrality 
in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out.    Neutrality,  however, 
was  construed    in    a    somewhat   elastic   sense.     The 
defences  of  the  colony  were  not  put  in  proper  order, 
and  the  De  Beers  Company  at  Kimberley  were  for  a 
long  time   prevented   from  receiving  guns  they   had 
privately  purchased.     But  large  quantities   of  ammu- 
nition  were  forwarded   over    the   Cape    Government 
railways   to    the    Free    State    authorities,   and   that 
ammunition,  kindly   secured  for  the   Boers  by  their 
friends  in  Cape  Town,  is  the  ammunition  which  has 
been  used  to  shoot  down  British  troops  and  subjects. 
In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has 
carried  through  his  policy  in  a  perfectly  constitutional 
manner,   without   any   open    breach    with   the   Cape 
Government.    He  has  neither  dismissed  his  Ministers 
nor  placed  the  colony  (except  in  certain  local  districts) 
under  martial  law,  nor  has  he  destroyed  its  representa- 
tive institutions.     His  skill  has  been  as  remarkable  as 
his  statesmanship.      The   constitutional  catastrophes 
prophesied   by    a    war   in    South     Africa    have    not 
occurred.     A   Bond    Ministry  has   held   office   at  the 
Cape  throughout  the  Transvaal  war,  and  that  is  a  fact 
the  significance  of  which  must  not  be  overlooked.     It 
proves  what  a  strong  man  can  do  in  South  Africa,  for 
nothing  would  have  pleased  the  Bond  better  than  to 
pose  as  martyrs. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
the  negotiations  which    dragged   on   for  weeks  and 
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months  after  the  Bloemfontein  conference  till  they 
culminated  in  war  on  October  12.  To  do  so  is  only 
to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  difficulty  might  have 
been  settled  by  diplomacy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
most  necessary  to  disentangle  the  negotiations  from 
those  fundamental  principles  to  which  the  present 
struggle  owes  its  origin.  It  is  a  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion to  say  that  this  country  went  to  war  with  the 
Boers  over  a  difiference  of  two  years*  qualification  in  the 
franchise  schemes.  Wars  are  not  waged  over  techni- 
calities except  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when  the  techni- 
cahty  screens  a  vital  principle.  It  is  probably  necessary 
to  have  lived  in  Africa  to  realise  the  gulf  fixed  between 
public  opinion  in  England  and  public  opinion  in  her 
dependency.  The  extraordinary  misconceptions  exist- 
ing about  the  Boers  was  a  fact  brought  home  to  one  by 
the  arrival  of  the  weekly  mail.  *  We  don't  want  to  go 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  a  lot  of  speculators  in  Johannes- 
burg,' wrote  one's  friends  and  relations ;  and  it  was  only 
little  by  little  that  the  people  of  this  country  seemed  to 
realise  that  the  Uitlander  difficulty  was  but  a  matter 
of  third-rate  importance,  and  that  the  situation  England 
had  to  face  was  not  a  dispute  over  gold  mines,  but  an 
unprincipled  attack  on  her  position  as  paramount 
Power  in  South  Africa.  The  capitalist  cry  had  been 
very  cleverly  worked  in  England.  The  Dutch  are  never 
backward  in  raising  lamentations  to  heaven  about  their 
grievances,  and  the  British  public,  ever  ready  to  sym- 
pathise with  sentimental  woes,  had  come  to  believe 
those  grievances  were  genuine.  But  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question,  and  one  may  well  ask,  What  of 
the  English  in  South  Africa  ?  Were  their  claims  for 
justice  to  be  disregarded  ?  Long  had  they  kept  silence 
as  to  the  tendencies  of  their  fellow-subjects,  hoping 
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against  hope  that  time  and  conciliation  might  bring 
about  the  fusion  of  races  and  the  burial  of  old  feuds 
so  earnestly  desired.  When  this  hope  proved  illusory, 
they  turned  to  Great  Britain  for  help,  and  their  appeal 
was  one  she  could  not  afford  to  disregard. 

Probably  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  Empire 
which   gives   the  traveller  so  much  thought  for  un- 
pleasant reflection  as  South  Africa.     Certainly  there  is 
no  country  more  wounding  to  his  national  pride.     And 
yet,  through  that  eternal  spirit  of  paradox  which  hangs 
over  the  land,  the  weakest  link  in  our  colonial  chain  has 
been  the  means  of  drawing  our  colonies  to  us  by  the 
firmly  knit  bonds  of  loyal  and  devoted  service,  gladly 
given   and   gratefully  received.       The   unity  of    the 
British  Empire  has  become  a  reality  on  the  distracted 
and  divided  territories  of  Africa.     Whatever  the  cost  of 
the  war,  this  advantage  that  we  have  gained  from  it  is 
one  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  hard  to  over-estimate. 
But  the  great  lesson  of  Africa  should  be  well  studied 
and  laid  to  heart  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the 
lesson  teaches  that  if  we  mean  to  rule  distant  depen- 
dencies, not  only  must  we  inform  ourselves  as  to  their 
local  conditions,  but  we  must  learn  to  rule  them  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  not  in  accordance  with  the  theories  of  faddists 
at  home.     Those  who  have  lived,  as  I  have  lived,  in  a 
colony  through  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  can  alone 
realise  the  feeling  of  impotence  and  despair  which  arises 
from  the  confusion  existing  in  England  on  so  many 
colonial  questions.     *  You  hold  us  in  the  hollow  of  your 
hand,'  said  a  South  African  bitterly  to  me  one  day,  *  and 
you  don't  even  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs  out  here.     You  send  us  out  a  man  like 
Milner — one  of  the  few  good  things  you  have  ever  done 
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for  us — and  then  you  abuse  him  for  telling  disagreeable 
truths  which  are  unpalatable  to  the  Little  Englander. 
You   will  probably   betray  and  abandon  him  as  you 
betrayed  and  abandoned  Bartle  Frere,  and  then  indulge 
in  some  cheap  moral  reflections  at  our  expense.     We 
are  slandered  and  misrepresented,  and  you  leave  us  in 
the  lurch  whenever  it  suits  your  own  convenience  to  do 
so.'     These  are  bitter  words,  and  perhaps  the  bitterest 
thing  about  them  is  that  one  can  only  bow  to  the  re- 
proach and  own  that  it  is  just.     No  subjects  of  the 
Crown  have  been  more  hardly  treated  than  the  British 
in  South  Africa.     They  have  been  the  Ishmaels  of  the 
Empire ;  men  who  have  suffered  many  things  at  the 
hands  of  an   alien  race,   and  have   not  received   that 
treatment  from  the  mother  countrj^  which  her  children 
have  every  right  to  expect.     And  there  has  been  one 
result  of  a  century's  mistakes  to  which  attention  should 
be  drawn — the  English  in  South  Africa  were  growing 
cowed  and  demoralised  by  the  series  of  rebuffs  they  had 
received,  and  were  in  real  danger  of  losing  their  national 
backbone.      Little   wonder,  therefore,  that  they  fixed 
their  hopes  with  something  like  despair  on  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  turning  to  him  as  the  one  strong  man  who 
might  be  able  to  do  justice  to  their  cause. 

The  news  of  the  Bloemfontein  conference  was 
hailed  with  joy,  not  so  much  because  any  actual 
results  were  hoped  from  it,  but  because  it  was  the 
first  tangible  sign  that  Great  Britain  meant  to  bestir 
herself  in  South  Africa.  It  is  always  necessary  to  re- 
member that  if  the  Transvaal  was  the  hammer,  Cape 
Colony  has  been  the  anvil  of  the  trouble  existing  in  the 
country.  The  one  without  the  other  would  have  been 
helpless,  but  between  them  they  were  able  to  place  the 
paramount  Power  in  a  very  difficult  position.     The 
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embarrassments  of  a  great  country  in  dealing  with  a 
little  one  had  been  skilfully  exploited.  The  Dutch  in 
Cape  Colony  were  always  ready  to  expostulate  at  any 
sign  of  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Transvaal. 
The  English  are  very  cathohc-minded  as  regards  their 
disputes  with  outsiders.  It  was  considered  that  the 
Boers  had  been  treated  badly  over  the  Eaid,  and  that  great 
efiforts  were  necessary  to  prove  England's  goodwill  after 
such  an  event.  President  Kruger  was  looked  upon  as 
slow  and  suspicious  rather  than  actively  hostile,  and 
it  was  confidently  hoped  that  further  conciliation  would 
settle  the  whole  difficulty.  A  radical  misconception  on 
either  side  rendered  any  such  solution  impossible.  The 
EngHsh  failed  to  reahse  that— thanks  to  their  policy  of 
conciliation — the  Boers  had  come  to  look  upon  them  as 
a  weak  and  cowardly  and  a  contemptible  people ;  the 
Boers,  on  the  other  hand,  after  twenty  years  of  conciha- 
tion,  had  equally  forgotten  '  that  though  the  patience  of 
England  is  as  long  as  a  summer's  day,  the  strength  of 
England  is  as  strong  as  a  winter's  night.'  Such  was 
the  gulf  fixed  between  the  two  races,  and  diplomacy 
was  powerless  to  bridge  it. 

The  proceedings  at  the  conference  were  calculated 
to  open  the  eyes  of  many  people.  President  Kruger 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  coming  forward  and 
proving  to  the  world  at  large  that  the  Boers  were 
honestly  willing  to  meet  the  English  halfway  in  an 
attempt  to  better  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa.  Instead  of  making  any  such  attempt, 
the  President  brought  nothing  to  the  conference  but  a 
spirit  of  insincerity  and  subterfuge,  which  naturally 
rendered  the  whole  proceedings  abortive.  The 
Bloemfontein  conference  was  another  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  in  diplomacy,  as  in  war,  the 
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for  us — and  then  you  abuse  him  for  telling  disagreeable 
truths  which  are  unpalatable  to  the  Little  Englander. 
You  will  probably  betray  and  abandon  him  as  you 
betrayed  and  abandoned  Bartle  Frere,  and  then  indulge 
in  some  cheap  moral  reflections  at  our  expense.  We 
are  slandered  and  misrepresented,  and  you  leave  us  in 
the  lurch  whenever  it  suits  your  own  convenience  to  do 
so.'  These  are  bitter  words,  and  perhaps  the  bitterest 
thing  about  them  is  that  one  can  only  bow  to  the  re- 
proach and  own  that  it  is  just.  No  subjects  of  the 
Crown  have  been  more  hardly  treated  than  the  British 
in  South  Africa.  They  have  been  the  Ishmaels  of  the 
Empire ;  men  who  have  suffered  many  things  at  the 
hands  of  an  alien  race,  and  have  not  received  that 
treatment  from  the  mother  country  which  her  children 
have  every  right  to  expect.  And  there  has  been  one 
result  of  a  century's  mistakes  to  which  attention  should 
be  drawn — the  English  in  South  Africa  were  growing 
cowed  and  demoralised  by  the  series  of  rebuffs  they  had 
received,  and  were  in  real  danger  of  losing  their  national 
backbone.  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  fixed 
their  hopes  with  something  like  despair  on  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  turning  to  him  as  the  one  strong  man  who 
might  be  able  to  do  justice  to  their  cause. 

The  news  of  the  Bloemfontein  conference  was 
hailed  with  joy,  not  so  much  because  any  actual 
results  were  hoped  from  it,  but  because  it  was  the 
first  tangible  sign  that  Great  Britain  meant  to  bestir 
herself  in  South  Africa.  It  is  always  necessary  to  re- 
member that  if  the  Transvaal  was  the  hammer,  Cape 
Colony  has  been  the  anvil  of  the  trouble  existing  in  the 
country.  The  one  without  the  other  would  have  been 
helpless,  but  between  them  they  were  able  to  place  the 
paramount  Power  in  a  very  difficult  position.     The 
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embarrassments  of  a  great  country  in  dealing  with  a 
little  one  had  been  skilfully  exploited.  The  Dutch  in 
Cape  Colony  were  always  ready  to  expostulate  at  any 
sign  of  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Transvaal. 
The  English  are  very  cathoHc-minded  as  regards  their 
disputes  with  outsiders.  It  was  considered  that  the 
Boers  had  been  treated  badly  over  the  Eaid,  and  that  great 
efforts  were  necessary  to  prove  England's  goodwill  after 
such  an  event.  President  Kruger  was  looked  upon  as 
slow  and  suspicious  rather  than  actively  hostile,  and 
it  was  confidently  hoped  that  further  conciliation  would 
settle  the  whole  difficulty.  A  radical  misconception  on 
either  side  rendered  any  such  solution  impossible.  The 
English  failed  to  realise  that — thanks  to  their  policy  of 
conciliation— the  Boers  had  come  to  look  upon  them  as 
a  weak  and  cowardly  and  a  contemptible  people ;  the 
Boers,  on  the  other  hand,  after  twenty  years  of  conciha- 
tion,  had  equally  forgotten  *  that  though  the  patience  of 
England  is  as  long  as  a  summer's  day,  the  strength  of 
England  is  as  strong  as  a  winter's  night.*  Such  was 
the  gulf  fixed  between  the  two  races,  and  diplomacy 
was  powerless  to  bridge  it. 

The  proceedings  at  the  conference  were  calculated 
to  open  the  eyes  of  many  people.  President  Kruger 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  coming  forward  and 
proving  to  the  world  at  large  that  the  Boers  were 
honestly  willing  to  meet  the  English  halfway  in  an 
attempt  to  better  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa.  Instead  of  making  any  such  attempt, 
the  President  brought  nothing  to  the  conference  but  a 
spirit  of  insincerity  and  subterfuge,  which  naturally 
rendered  the  whole  proceedings  abortive.  The 
Bloemfontein  conference  was  another  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  in  diplomacy,  as  in  war,  the 
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Dutch  never  come  out  in  the  open,  but  hide  behind 
every  diplomatic  pebble  which  may  conceal  their  real 
objective.  As  a  nation  the  most  serious  of  all  charges 
must  be  brought  against  them — duplicity  and  lack  of 
honour  in  public  affairs.  The  farmer  Boers  are  in 
many  cases  kindly,  hospitable  men,  but  the  treachery 
and  deceit  prevalent  among  many  of  their  leaders  is  a 
painful  fact.  Macaulay  writes  of  Charles  I.  that  it  is 
no  excuse  of  a  man  culpably  dishonourable  as  a  king  to 
appeal  to  the  morality  of  his  private  life ;  and  exactly 
the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  Dutch.  Their 
inherent  vice  of  untruthfulness  is  the  most  hopeless  fact 
about  them.  It  is  this  spirit  of  insincerity  and  evasion 
which  renders  negotiations  with  the  Boers  so  difficult 
for  men  brought  up  in  the  best  traditions  of  England's 
civil  service.  It  is  the  pride  of  this  country— and  may 
it  ever  continue  so  to  be — that  she  is  as  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  her  public  men  as  she  is  of  that  of  her 
women.  The  English,  whatever  their  faults,  are  a  just 
race,  and  they  cannot  understand  that  propositions  put 
forward  by  them  in  a  fair-minded  way  can  be  met  by 
the  Dutch  in  a  manner  neither  frank  nor  honourable. 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  not  to  be  deceived  by  President 
Kruger's  attitude  and  illusory  proposals,  very  properly 
broke  up  the  conference. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  negotiations,  another 
striking  object-lesson  occurred  of  Pretorian  bad  faith 
and  double-dealing.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  Presi- 
dent Kruger  made  various  alterations  in  his  franchise 
proposals  which  the  British  Government  hoped  might 
form  the  basis  of  a  settlement.  South  Africa  had  no 
illusions  on  the  subject.  No  one  attached  the  smallest 
value  to  the  concessions,  in  spite  of  the  grand  air  with 
which    they    were    produced    by    President    Kruger. 
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Something  like  panic,  however,  prevailed  in  the  country 
lest  an  unsatisfactory  compromise  might  be  arranged 
leaving  the  root  of  the  difficulty  untouched,  and  by  its 
impotence  inflicting  further  damage  on  British  prestige. 
However,  it  was  learnt  with  relief  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  suggested  a  joint  commission  of  inquiry  to  examine 
the  franchise  scheme.  Several  weeks  passed  without 
any  reply  from  Pretoria.  On  August  21  came  the 
news  that  the  Transvaal  had  rejected  the  joint  inquiry, 
but  accepted  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  franchise  proposals, 
weighted  with  the  condition  that  Great  Britain  was  to 
renounce  the  suzerainty  and  waive  all  future  interference 
in  the  Kepublic. 

Few  acts  could  have  been  more  characteristic  or 
borne  on  the  face  of  them  such  palpable  evidences  of 
bad  faith.  President  Kruger  dared  not  face  the  inquiry. 
He  knew  his  proposals  were  not  worth  the  paper  they 
were  written  on,  and  that  they  were  only  drawn  up  to 
be  evaded.  A  judicial  inquiry  would  have  tied  him  down 
to  a  set  of  proposals  he  had  not  the  smallest  intention 
of  carrying  into  effect.  Therefore  he  offered  still  more 
specious  terms,  but  only  on  condition  that  no  inquiry 
was  to  be  held  as  to  their  practical  value.  On  the 
same  old  principle  of  giving  nothing  and  gaining  some- 
thing, he  hoped  to  throw  off  the  last  vestige  of  British 
control  by  this  interesting  bargain.  Conmient  is  super- 
fluous. A  person  making  a  proposition  in  good  faith 
does  not  usually  shrink  from  examination  as  regards 
the  details  of  the  scheme.  The  refusal  to  submit  any 
proposal  to  judicial  criticism  is  a  palpable  comment  on 
its  worthlessness,  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  on  the 
honourable  intentions  of  the  man  advancing  it. 

The  Boers,  though  very  cunning,  at  times  overreach 
themselves.     It   was  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  the 
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British  Government  would  be  quite  so  innocent  as  to 
fall  in  with  President  Kruger's  scheme.  The  last  hope 
of  peace  vanished  with  the  refusal  of  the  inquiry,  for 
that  refusal  clearly  proved  that  the  Boers  were  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  to  any  of  the  legitimate  demands 
which  had  been  made.  The  war-cloud  burst  on 
October  11,  and  it  is  characteristic  that  the  last  act  of 
the  Transvaal  as  an  independent  State  was  the  despatch 
of  an  ultimatum  to  Great  Britain,  the  impertinence  of 
which  adequately  sums  up  its  whole  relations  with  this 
country.  The  Orange  Free  State  elected  to  throw  in 
her  lot  with  the  Transvaal,  and  war  with  the  two  lie- 
publics  was  formally  begun.  The  fields  had  long  been 
whitening  to  the  harvest  sown  nearly  nineteen  years 
previously  at  Majuba,  and  now  in  fulness  of  time  the 
gathering-in  had  come,  as  was  inevitable  from  the  first. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  story,  and  the  record 
closes  not  as  in  a  story-book,  with  the  satisfactory 
statement  that  *  they  married  and  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards,'  but  breaks  oflf  xmfinished  among  the  horrors 
and  turmoil  of  war.  Sympathy  for  the  sorrows  which 
have  overwhelmed  South  Africa  of  late  is  not  confined 
to  those  personally  acquainted  with  the  coxmtry.  If 
misunderstanding  and  coldness  have  existed  in  the 
past  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colony,  the  common 
anxiety  of  the  present  has  drawn  them  together  by 
ties  which  we  may  hope  will  never  again  be  severed. 
The  sympathy  of  England  springs  from  that  fellow- 
feeling  which  makes  us  wondrous  kind,  for  if  Africa  has 
been  laid  waste,  our  homes  are  equally  stricken  and 
desolate.  We  have  suffered  and  endured  together,  and 
because  the  same  waters  of  aflBiction  have  rolled  over  us 
both,  it  may  be  that  they  will  wash  away  for  ever  the 
old  fatal  misconceptions,  the  old  fatal  indifference  .which 
marred  our  relations  in  the  past.  *  The  passions  and 
the  actions  of  men,'  writes  Spinoza,  '  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned or  laughed  at,  but  understood.'  The  perfect 
understanding  is  beyond  our  finite  powers,  but  the 
wisdom  born  of  sorrow  may  henceforth  be  our  guide 
and  lead  us  to  the  establishment  of  a  policy,  just,  firm, 
but  generous,  in  which  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
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Dutch  and  English  alike  may  find  legitimate  satisfcw;- 
tion.  In  this  hope  lies  the  promise  of  the  future,  and 
on  its  realisation  the  fate  of  South  Africa  depends. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  nation  finding  itself 
involved  in  a  war  of  great  magnitude,  the  causes  of 
which  are  little  understood,  should  ask  with  perplexity 
and  dismay  if  the  necessity  for  any  such  struggle  really 
existed.  The  inquiry  whether  the  difficulty  was  not 
capable  of  solution  by  diplomacy  is  reasonable  enough, 
and  its  only  answer  can  be  found  in  a  close  study  of 
South  African  history.  There  can  be  no  error  more 
fatal,  as  I  have  said  before,  than  to  base  any  opinion  of 
the  South  African  problem  on  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years  alone.  It  is  only  by  going  farther  and  farther 
back  into  the  early  records  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
rule  that  the  inevitableness  of  the  struggle  between  the 
two  races  becomes  clear,  owing  to  the  incompatibility 
of  their  governing  principles  and  ideals.  The  causes  of 
the  present  war  are  multifarious,  complicated,  and  often 
obscure.  They  stretch  back  in  many  cases  as  far  as  the 
days  of  Van  Riebeek,  but  owe  their  development  to 
the  hundred  and  one  accidents  of  history  and  environ- 
ment. The  local  conditions  are  of  the  most  baffling, 
difficult  character,  and  certain  forces  have  acted  and 
reacted  one  upon  another  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  lost  all  appearance  of  distinct  principles.  Johan- 
nesburg has  been  a  factor  of  first-rate  importance,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  factor  the  importance  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  exaggerate.  It  is  the  rock  which  formed 
the  whirlpool,  but  it  was  not  the  rock  from  which  the 
flood  of  strife  originally  flowed.  The  mirage  dancing 
on  the  hot  karroo  seems  equally  to  cast  its  illusions  over 
all  questions  of  South  African  policy.  Everything  is 
distorted,  is  dragged  out  of  its  proper  position,  is  unduly 
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exaggerated  or  unduly  minimised.  It  is  the  lack  of 
political  perspective  which  works  such  havoc  with  the 
judgments  formed  of  the  country.  The  hillock  close 
at  hand  is  magnified  into  a  mountain,  whereas  the  great 
range  in  the  background  is  ignored  and  forgotten. 

But  we  cannot  aflford  to  be  academic  over  Africa  at 
such  a  time  as  the  present.  The  future  of  the  country 
is  a  momentous  question  calling  for  decision,  and  we 
must  understand  the  position  of  affairs  once  and  for  all, 
before  it  is  too  late.  It  is  only  in  the  same  proportion 
as  we  realise  the  true  causes  from  which  the  war  has 
sprung,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  principle  at  stake,  that 
we  can  arrive  first  at  an  adequate  settlement  for  Africa, 
then  at  our  own  national  absolution  from  any  charge  of 
unjust  or  oppressive  conduct.  These  are  great  and 
weighty  considerations,  for  the  collective  view  of  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  present  war  must  necessarily 
detennine  the  course  of  action  adopted  at  its  conclusion. 
The  chance  of  redemption  has  been  given  us,  but  the 
question  for  the  people  of  this  country  is.  Shall  we  or 
shall  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  a  struggle  not  yet  ended,  or  to 
treat  in  their  proper  historical  proportion  events  so  recent 
as  those  which  occurred  last  year.  One  main  principle, 
however,  detaches  itself  with  ever-growing  clearness  from 
the  maze  of  negotiations  and  verbiage  which  surrounds 
the  whole  problem.  This  is  the  principle  we  must 
seize  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  distracted  by  the 
surrounding  details.  Once  grasped  and  applied  in  all  its 
bearings,  it  throws  light  on  many  bewildering  circum- 
stances. It  explains  the  helplessness  of  diplomacy  ;  it 
justifies  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  one  great 
fact  about  South  Africa  which  must  be  realised  is  that 
the  struggle  between  the  Dutch  Republics  and  ourselves 
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circumstances ;  for  Fate  is  the  hardest  of  all  usurers, 
enacting  payment  a  hundredfold  for  blunders  as  well 
as  crimes.  Our  former  mistakes  are  facts  no  one 
can  wish  either  to  palliate  or  excuse.  We  ourselves, 
by  a  series  of  follies  in  years  long  past,  reared  this 
Frankenstein  of  Dutch  discontent  and  disloyalty.  But 
are  we  therefore,  in  fulness  of  time,  to  stand  aside  and 
see  our  heritage  devastated  ?  Because  the  hand  of  the 
British  Government  in  less  enlightened  epochs  rested 
heavily  on  the  Dutch,  are  we  in  turn,  half  a  century 
later,  to  see  their  hand  rest  with  equal  harshness  on  our 
own  subjects  ?  Because  our  rule  was  narrow  and  short- 
sighted in  the  past,  are  we  to  make  place  in  South 
Africa  for  ruling  methods  such  as  those  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  Boers  ?  Is  Pretoria,  with  its 
ignorance  and  corruption,  to  be  held  up  as  a  legislative 
model  to  the  descendants  of  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Canning  ? 
Is  there  to  be  one  law  for  the  Boer  and  another  for  the 
Briton,  for  practically  this  was  the  issue  at  stake? 
Any  such  contention  was  folly  ;  but,  worse  than  folly,  it 
was  bound  to  be  a  sword  in  the  land.  *  South  Africa  can 
prosper  under  two,  three,  or  six  Governments,'  writes 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  *  but  not  under  two  absolutely  con- 
flicting systems — perfect  equality  for  Dutch  and  English 
alike  in  the  British  colonies,  side  by  side  with  perma- 
nent subjection  of  British  to  Dutch  in  one  of  the 
Kepublics.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  peace  and  unity  under 
such  a  state  of  aflfairs.' 

It  is  equally  idle  to  talk  of  the  unjust  and  unrighteous 
war  we  have  forced  upon  a  harmless  little  nation. 
People  who  speak  of  the  war  as  a  struggle  brought 
about  by  capitalist  intrigues  are  either  wilfully  pre- 
judiced or  sadly  misinformed.  It  is  very  easy  to  enun- 
ciate  a  catch  phrase  about  the  forces  of  the  British 
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Empire  arrayed  against  a  handful  of  farmers ;  but  on 
the  *  simple  peasant '  theory,  what  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  forthcoming  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Boer 
armaments  in  South  Africa  ?  Those  armaments  were 
commenced,  as  we  saw,  long  before  the  Jameson  Eaid, 
and  great  uneasiness  was  felt  throughout  the  country 
at  the  formidable  military  preparations  set  on  foot  at 
Pretoria.  For  a  long  time  past  the  Dutch  all  over 
South  Africa  had  been  anning  secretly  but  steadily,  to 
a  degree  quite  incompatible  with  any  of  their  local 
wants.  It  was  a  pertinent  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
paramount  Power  to  learn  against  whom  these  arma- 
ments were  directed.  The  Transvaal  and  the  Free 
State  were  protected  by  Great  Britain  herself  from  all 
fear  of  foreign  invasion.  No  native  difficulty  which 
might  arise  could  necessitate  forts  on  such  a  scale  as 
those  to  be  found  in  the  Transvaal,  or  the  employment 
of  the  many  thousand  stands  of  aims  stored  in  the 
arsenal  at  Pretoria.  Against  whom,  therefore,  were 
these  preparations  directed?  They  were  directed 
against  only  one  possible  set  of  people,  unarmed  and 
helpless  British  subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  this  significant  and  menacing  feature  of 
President  Kruger*s  policy.  That  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State  at  short  notice  could  have  put  so  well 
organised  a  force  in  the  field  throws  significant  light 
on  the  military  ambitions  of  the  Boers.  Had  the 
Uitlander  trouble  never  existed  the  armament  question 
would  undoubtedly  have  brought  England  into  collision 
with  the  Transvaal  sooner  or  later.  No  paramount 
Power  holding  such  a  position  could  stand  aside  and 
witness  unprotestingly  the  military  preparations  of  a 
semi-dependent  State  which  could  have  but  one  object — 
an  attack  on  the  subjects  of  that  Power.    Only  two 
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courses  were  open.  She  was  bound  to  insist  on  disarm- 
ament, or  else  refer  the  whole  question  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  what  potentialities  for 
mischief  would  have  been  left  in  South  Africa  had  this 
question  not  been  firmly  dealt  with.  The  upshot  of 
any  struggle  between  England  and  the  Transvaal  is,  of 
course,  a  foregone  conclusion ;  but,  thanks  to  the  physical 
features  of  South  Africa,  which  tell  all  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch  and  against  the  English,  such  a  struggle  would 
under  any  circumstances  have  required  time  and 
necessitated  a  large  nimoiber  of  troops.  This  was  quite 
understood  at  the  Cape,  and  on  several  occasions 
during  the  months  of  crisis  last  year  I  heard  the 
question  mooted  by  residents  well  acquainted  with  the 
geographical  conditions  of  the  Kepublics  as  to  whether 
one  army  corps  would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty if  war  broke  out.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  South  Africa  is  apart  of  the  world  where  England's 
chief  weapon,  her  Navy,  is  practically  powerless.  The 
very  difficulties  we  have  encountered  during  the  present 
war  are  the  best  proof  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
our  position.  A  struggle  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable  ; 
but  had  the  hour  of  that  struggle  been  deferred  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  peril  we  should  have  run. 
If  Great  Britain  were  absorbed  at  home  with  foreign 
complications,  it  is  clear  what  a  menace  to  South  Africa 
a  strongly  armed  Transvaal  would  have  i)roved  at  a 
moment  when  we  should  have  been  unable  to  move  a 
soldier  in  defence  of  the  colony.  With  the  moral  or 
actual  support  of  any  foreign  Power  hostile  to  ourselves, 
the  Boers  might  have  risen  in  rebellion  when  our 
hands  were  full  elsewhere,  overrun  Natal,  and  worked 
incalculable   damage  throughout   Cape    Colony.     The 
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possibility  was  no  chimera,  but  one  fraught  with  very 
real  danger;  one,  indeed,  approaching  almost  to  an 
attack  on  that  elementary  principle  that  we  hold  the 
Cape  as  the  high  road  to  India. 

It  was  useless  for  President  Kruger  to  prate  of 
peace  when  every  action  of  the  Boers  demonstrated  a 
spirit  of  active  hostility  towards  this  country.  Their 
attack  on  the  British  supremacy  has  been  the  origin  of 
the  whole  trouble,  and  the  theory  of  English  impotence 
had  taken  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  Boer  mind  that  they 
were  not  to  be  disabused  of  it  by  peaceful  methods. 
The  theory  seems  grotesque,  because  Boer  ignorance 
is  of  a  depth  few  European  minds  can  fathom  ;  but  it 
existed  nevertheless.  The  suckers  springing  from  this 
evil  growth  had  wound  themselves  round  the  parent 
stem  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  become  almost  an 
heroic  task  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  We 
owe  it  to  the  courage  and  ability  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
that  he  swept  aside  the  entangling  details  connected 
with  the  Kaid  and  the  Uitlander  grievances,  and  laid 
bare  the  real  base  from  which  the  mischief  sprang. 
His  famous  despatch  of  May  4  took  England  thoroughly 
aback.  Many  people  had  never  looked  seriously  on  the 
South  African  question,  and  were  astonished  to  find 
that  he  of  all  men  should  commit  himself  to  such  an 
emphatic  statement.  Various  captious  critics  at  once 
complained  that  *  Milner  had  gone  to  Africa  and  lost 
his  head  like  everyone  else  who  went  there  ; '  but  others, 
who  shared  Sir  Edward  Grey's  opinion  that  if  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  had  lost  his  head  the  man  who  found  it  might 
consider  himself  extremely  lucky,  felt  seriously  alarmed 
by  his  presentment  of  the  case. 

One   thing  is    certain :   had    that   despatch   been 
written  in  less  forcible  language  it  would  never  have 
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roused  England  as  it   did.     In  South  Africa  it  was 

welcomed  with  a  shout  of  joy  by  every  loyal  EnglisJiman 

south  of  the  Zambesi.     *  We  have  got  a  strong  man  at 

last,'  were  the  words  one  heard  on  every  side.     This 

country  requires  a  powerful  stimulus  to   galvanise  it 

into  action,  and  the  serious  position  of  affairs  in  South 

Africa  was  not  realised  by  the  general  public.     Still 

less  was  it  anticipated  that  the  circumstances  arising 

out  of  a  struggle  with  the  Transvaal  would  more  or  less 

determine  our  own  future  as  a  race.     We  had  reached 

not  only  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  Africa,  but,  still 

further,  we  had  come  to  a  turning-point  in  our  history 

as  a  people.     To  the  nation  as  to  the  individual  the 

hour  of    test    and   trial    is  bound   to   come,   and   it 

frequently  springs  from  the  most  unexpected  quarter. 

Fate  decreed    that   the    British    Empire    should   be 

weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  humblest  of  little  States. 

Well  was  it  for  us  that  we  were  weighed  and  not  found 

wanting.     The  Transvaal  difficulty  involved  a  question 

of  prestige  England  could  not  afford  to  ignore.     It  w^as 

impossible  for  this  country  to  receive  a  rebuflf  and  allow 

herself  to  be  humiliated  by  such  a  State  as  the  South 

African  Ilepublic.     Had  she  faltered  and  drawn  back  ; 

had  she,  *  through  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs 

and  shames,'  shirked  the  arbitrament  of  war   forced 

upon  her  by  the  Boers,  it  would  have  been   the  signal 

for  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.    We  rule  that  Empire 

and  countless  subject  races  not  by  force,  but  by  prestige. 

Had  we  allowed  the  Dutch  to  shatter  that  prestige,  to 

prove  to  the  world  that  we  were  weak  and  helpless  in 

the  hour  of  difficulty,  the  knell  of  England*s  greatness 

would  have  sounded.    Our  colonies,  who  spoke  with  no 

uncertain  voice  in  this  matter  and  have  given   such 

splendid  proofs  of  devotion  in  a  cause  they  held  to  be 
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both  just  and  righteous,  would  have  turned  from  the 
mother  country  in  contempt  had  she  failed  to  secure 
justice  for  her  own.  We  should  have  lost  all  authority 
over  the  native  tribes  in  Africa,  among  whom  the  Dutch 
have  sedulously  cultivated  the  idea  of  England's  im- 
potence, and  we  should  have  handed  over  the  country 
probably  to  the  horrors  of  internecine  strife.  India, 
which  is  politically  an  aspen  leaf  set  quivering  by  every 
distant  gust  of  disturbance,  would  have  given  us  trouble, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Even 
last  autumn  the  long-drawn-out  negotiations,  which 
were  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  began  to  produce 
uneasiness  in  some  quarters.  The  large  Asiatic  popula- 
tion in  Natal  have  never  lost  touch  with  their  Hindoo 
brethren,  and  they  are  a  channel  by  which  the  unrest 
of  Africa  is  communicated  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  A 
patched-up  peace  after  the  Bloemfontein  conference 
might  have  momentarily  averted  the  struggle,  but 
assuredly  any  such  act  would  sooner  or  later  have 
involved  catastrophes  of  a  magnitude  compared  with 
which  the  many  losses  of  the  present  war  would  be  a 
trifling  matter. 

It  was  necessary  at  any  cost  to  establish  a  better 
ord3r  of  things  in  South  Africa,  and  no  good  purpose 
could  be  served  by  delay.  Those  who  say  no  such 
situation  as  the  present  one  ought  to  have  arisen  in 
South  Africa  speak  with  perfect  truth.  Had  we  been 
wise  and  far-seeing  in  the  past ;  had  we  not  forsaken 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  disgraced  England  after  Majuba, 
the  present  complications  would  have  been  avoided.  The 
administrators  of  to-day  have  had  to  solve  a  problem 
which  was  none  of  their  own  making.  The  situation 
was  a  complete  deadlock,  for  fatal  results  were  bound  to 
spring  from  either  an  active  or  a  passive  policy.     To 
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go  back  meant  disgrace  and  eventual  disruption  ;  to  go 
forward  meant  inevitable  war.  Any  man  might  well 
have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  choosing  between 
alternatives  of  such  a  character.  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
single-handed  had  to  weigh  opposing  disadvantages  and 
make  his  choice  accordingly.  He  decided  with  rare 
courage  to  face  the  difl&culty,  and  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  once  and  for  all,  instead  of  effecting  some 
weak  and  temporary  compromise  which  would  but 
have  deferred  and  rendered  yet  more  costly  the  final 
day  of  reckoning.  His  task  has  been  a  thankless  and 
an  invidious  one  ;  but  as  the  clouds  of  controversy  in 
time  roll  away,  leaving  the  facts  themse.ves  clear, 
England  will  recognise  how  much  she  owes  to  the 
great  statesman  who  saved  her  South  African  empire. 
In  1877  Sir  Bartle  Frere  broke  the  Zulu  power, 
which  at  that  time  threatened  the  peace  of  Africa. 
Thanks  to  that  clear  prescience  he  brought  to  bear  on 
all  the  problems  of  the  country,  he  realised  that  neither 
prosperity  nor  development  was  possible  in  Natal  so 
long  as  a  savage  despot  maintained  threatening  military 
force  on  its  frontiers.  On  a  very  much  larger  scale 
the  same  problem  has  confronted  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
involving  in  the  latter  instance,  however,  complica- 
tions infinitely  greater.  Sir  George  Grey  many  years 
previously  had  foreseen  the  Zulu  difficulty,  but  his 
representations  had  been  set  aside  in  the  same  manner 
as  Bartle  Frere's  warnings  regarding  the  Transvaal. 
The  military  power  of  Zululand  was  the  focus  of 
unrest  in  the  one  case,  the  military  power  of  the 
Transvaal  was  the  focus  of  unrest  in  the  other. 
Militarism  is  of  all  diets  the  most  indigestible  for  a 
young  agricultural  country.  Armaments  have  no 
possible  justification  in  South  Africa.     Their  accumu- 
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lation  is  but  a  sure  warning  of  civil  strife.  The  Trans- 
vaal, instead  of  being  a  peaceful  industrial  centre,  was 
an  armed  camp  which  unsettled  every  neighbouring 
state  and  colony  by  its  proximity.  There  could  be  no 
confidence,  no  development  in  a  coimtry  in  which  the 
military  idea  had  attained  such  proportions.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  crushing  the  liberties  or  political 
rights  of  the  Dutch,  but  of  checking  a  spirit  of 
militarism  the  existence  of  which  was  a  menace  to  the 
expansion  and  progress  of  an  entire  continent.  Peace 
was  at  any  price  necessary  for  South  Africa,  even  at  the 
price  of  war ;  and  it  is  the  Pax  Britannica  alone  which 
can  restore  order  in  the  land. 

For  such  is  the  conclusion  and  the  moral  of  the 
whole  struggle.  In  Dutch  submission  to  the  principle 
of  British  supremacy  lies  the  future  and  the  hope  of 
South  Africa.  So  long  as  they  seek  to  evade  it ;  so 
long  as  they  seek  to  undermine  it ;  so  long  as  they  try 
to  overthrow  its  cardinal  articles  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  privileges,  so  long  will  the  country  remain  dis- 
tracted and  torn  in  two.  The  Boer  ideal  and  the 
British  ideal  cannot  exist  alongside.  Liberty  and  the 
right  to  oppress  cannot  go  hand  in  hand.  Only  one 
principle  can  give  Africa  peace,  and  it  is  the  principle 
which  asserts  that  liberty  and  justice  shall  be  the  por- 
tion of  every  man,  irrespective  of  his  creed  or  nation- 
ality. It  is  the  principle  embodied  by  the  flag  of 
England,  and  that  flag  alone  is  strong  enough  to  ensure 
its  application.  When  that  flag  flies  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other ;  when  the  Queen's  writ  runs 
from  Cape  Town  to  the  far-distant  shores  of  Tan- 
ganyika, then  we  shall  have  peace,  but  not  before.  The 
Boer  is  an  anomaly  in  the  progressive  history  of  South 
Africa ;  a  block  in  the  way  of  liberty,  righteousness,  and 
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good  government.  Years  of  inertness  and  ages  of  in- 
action have  deadened  every  right  aspiration  and  dulled 
every  high  hope,  leaving  him  a  sort  of  clumsy  Eip  Van 
Winkle.  The  day  of  the  Boer,  and  his  faith,  and  his 
policy,  is  dead — let  us  bury  it  out  of  our  sight.  Out 
of  all  this  labour  of  blood  and  of  sorrow  a  new  South 
Africa  will  arise ;  a  land  over  which  the  trail  of  the  ox 
waggon  will  not  be,  but  where  there  will  be  liberty, 
progress,  trade — the  coming  land  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

At  the  same  time,  we  English  must  beware  of 
over-righteousness  in  our  dealings  with  South  Africa. 
When  a  higher  and  a  lower  race  live  side  by  side  it  is 
easy  for  the  former  to  grow  pharisaical  as  regards  the 
latter.  Of  all  mental  attitudes,  that  of  *  I  thank  thee,  0 
God,  I  am  not  as  other  men,  or  even  as  this  publican,* 
is  the  most  undesirable,  and  yet  it  is  one  often  forced 
upon  the  English  in  their  relations  with  the  Boers. 
We  know  that  our  public  men  are  neither  corrupt  nor 
untruthful,  and  that  no  Government  could  live  a  day  in 
this  country  if  conducted  according  to  the  principles 
dear  to  President  Kruger  or  Dr.  Leyds.  The  Dutch 
have  hampered  us  at  every  turn  of  our  South  African 
development ;  they  have  done  nothing  for  the  country 
themselves ;  and  their  peculiar  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  hypocrisy  is  essentially  obnoxious  to  our  minds. 
The  Briton  makes  for  progress ;  the  Boer,  left  alone, 
would  relapse  into  savagery.  Therefore  we  say,  and  say 
rightly,  that  the  Briton  must  rule  the  land.  But  let  us 
be  just,  and  frankly  confess  we  too  have  failed  in  many 
things.  The  British  record  in  South  Africa  is  by  no 
means  a  spotless  one.  Our  treatment  of  the  Free  State 
as  regards  the  Diamond  Fields  is  one  of  the  gravest  blots 
on  our  colonial  history.     We  blame  the  Boers  for  their 
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brutal  conduct  towards  the  Kafl&rs  and  for  their  fleecing 
of  the  Uitlanders ;  but  natives  have  been  ill-treated  by 
Englishmen  and  the  Dutch  despoiled  by  British  traders. 
Some  of  the  worst  qualities  we  condemn  in  the  Boers 
are  to  be  found  at  Johannesburg.  Avarice,  greed, 
corruption,  lack  of  honour  and  lack  of  principle  are 
evils  which  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  gold 
industry.  The  methods  of  the  stockjobber  and  the 
speculator  have  been  brought  home  to  the  Boers  more 
forcibly  than  the  methods  of  the  British  Government. 
They  cannot  understand  that  such  evils  are  but  the 
excrescences  of  our  civilisation ;  that  public  opinion 
condemns  them  in  unqualified  terms ;  and  that,  though 
many  ofifenders  escape  punishment,  justice  is  rigor- 
ously enacted  when  possible.  It  is  not  sufl&cient  to 
impress  the  Boers  with  the  material  power  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  we  must  teach  them  the  principles  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  truth  on  which  it  is  founded.  If 
we  ourselves  fall  below  those  principles ;  if  Englishmen 
by  dishonourable  words  and  deeds  bring  dishonour  on 
the  name  of  England,  will  not  our  just  claim  to  moral 
as  well  as  political  superiority  sound  an  empty  mockery  ? 
We  must  fulfil  our  obligations  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
letter.  We  must  not  prate  of  our  civilisation,  but  up- 
hold it  by  example  as  well  as  armaments.  The  future 
of  any  nation,  however  powerful,  depends  on  that  recog- 
nition. The  man  who  above  all  others  has  sung  the 
burthen  of  Empire  is  the  first  to  bid  his  countrymen 
beware  of  the  heathen  trust  in  reeking  tube  or  iron 
shard  ;  of  the  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word.  In  this 
imperfect  world  in  which  we  live  it  seems  extremely 
improbable  that  the  principle  of  strength  will  ever  be 
eliminated  as  the  greatest  of  political  factors.  The 
power  of  a  nation  to  do  what  is  right  practically  resolves 
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which  has  ruled  at  Pretoria.  That  spirit  has  not 
manifested  itself  by  one  wise  or  generous  action  during 
President  Kruger*s  term  of  office.  What  deed  is  there 
in  his  whole  career  which  an  impartial  posterity  will 
admire?  The  treatment  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his 
troopers  is  an  exception  on  which  one  gladly  dwells. 
Every  one  allows  that  the  Boers  behaved  exceedingly 
well  on  that  occasion.  They  showed  groat  moderation, 
not  to  say  generosity,  under  circumstances  when  extreme 
measures  would  have  been  quite  justifiable.  But  that 
one  exception  is  like  the  searchlight  turned  upon  a 
void.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  trail  of  finance 
in  South  Africa.  That  trail  has  existed  and  has  been 
responsible  for  much  trouble  in  the  land;  but  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and  the  real  trail  which 
has  paralysed  the  country  is  the  spirit  of  ignorance  and 
cunning  which  has  emanated  from  Pretoria.  It  is 
this  element  of  double-dealing  which  renders  the  cause 
of  the  Boers  so  essentially  unsympathetic.  One  can 
sympathise  with  creeds,  political  and  otherwise,  which 
are  not  one*s  own.  To  do  so,  in  fact,  is  a  matter  of 
elementary  toleration  ;  but  one  cannot  sympathise  with 
aims  into  which  a  spirit  of  treachery  enters.  Many 
people  feel  that  it  is  easy  to  forgive  the  Dutch  for 
rising  in  rebellion  and  trying  to  drive  the  English  into 
the  sea.  But  the  difficult  part  to  forgive  is  that  they 
called  themselves  at  one  and  the  same  time  *  loyal 
British  subjects.* 

A  policy  having  disafifection  eating  like  a  canker  at 
its  root  inevitably  fails  to  produce  noble  fruits.  One 
searches  for  some  manifestation  of  that  fine  spirit 
which  animated  Eetief  and  Pretorius,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  found.  That  spirit  has  vanished,  and  it  has  been 
replaced  by  another  widely  different.     The  record  of 
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the  Transvaal  Government  is  hopelessly  bad,  and  to 
that  conclusion  the  inquirer,  however  impartial,  is 
driven,  whatever  large  reservations  are  made  about  the 
Boer  farmers  themselves.  For  the  latter  one  feels 
nothing  but  pity — pity  that  they  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  such  rulers.  No  one  will  deny  there  is  a 
great  element  of  pathos  in  their  history.  Fate  has 
dealt  hardly  with  them  in  many  ways.  They  have 
been  weak  and  ignorant  as  children,  and,  like  children, 
they  have  gone  astray.  No  wise  or  good  man  has 
risen  among  them  to  be  a  father  to  his  country ;  no 
Afrikander  Carlyle  has  stirred  them  to  a  consciousness 
of  higher  aims  and  nobler  ambitions.  Their  history  is 
a  record  not  of  progress  but  of  dreary  relapse  into 
semi-barbarism.  An  ignorant  and  a  cunning  despot 
has  encouraged  them  in  all  their  failings.  The 
influence  of  President  Kruger  on  South  African  affairs 
has  been  a  disastrous  one.  Unlike  President  Brand, 
an  honourable  upright  man  to  whom  Free  State 
Boers  owed  everything,  President  Kruger  has  dragged 
down  his  compatriots  to  the  level  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  limitations.  He  has  used  a  position  of  authority 
for  unworthy  ends,  and  is  more  directly  responsible  for 
the  sorrows  of  Africa  than  any  man  living.  It  was 
impossible  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Boers  as 
a  whole  should  rise  superior  to  the  limitations  of  their 
leader.  Much  that  is  good  has  been  stultified  in  their 
characters.  One  wishes  to  do  full  justice  to  their 
better  qualities,  but  their  treachery  is  as  well  established 
as  their  courage  ;  their  love  of  oppression  as  their  love 
of  liberty.  And  the  same  holds  good  for  their  religion. 
It  is  not  for  an  irreligious  age  to  scoff  at  the  simple 
faith  of  a  credulous  mind ;  but  what  value  attaches  to  a 
creed  which  consists  in  a  canting  iteration  of  the  Law 
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but  produces  no  fruits  of  the  Spirit?  Such  short- 
comings cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  tho 
religion  of  the  Boers  is  founded  on  the  Old  rather  than 
on  the  New  Testament.  The  perfect  way  was  defined  by 
Micah  seven  hundred  years  before  it  was  defined  by 
Christ,  as  one  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth ;  and  the  saddest 
irony  of  Africa  is  to  see  the  Boer  shot  down,  Bible  in 
hand,  fighting  for  a  system  based  on  corruption,  injustice, 
and  falsehood. 

Some  people  declare  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  behold  a 
little  State  such  as  the  Transvaal  arraying  its  forces 
impotently  against  those  of  the  British  Empire.  But 
the  case  is  capable  of  far  stronger  statement,  and  in 
centuries  to  come  the  inevitable  character  of  the  part 
we  have  played  will  be  better  understood.  In  this 
struggle  we  have  been  the  instruments  rather  than  the 

agents. 

God*8  puppets  best  and  worst  are  we  : 
There  is  no  last  or  first, 

writes  Browning.  The  Boers  have  flung  themselves  in 
the  face  of  a  power  far  more  mighty  than  the  British 
Empire.  They  have  flung  themselves  in  face  of  all  the 
great  forces  of  civilisation  ;  and  ruin  has  overtaken  them 
in  consequence.  It  is  not  because  they  broke  the 
Convention  of  London  that  they  have  lost  all  they 
prized.  They  set  at  defiance  the  great  Convention  of 
civilisation,  the  articles  of  which  are  progress,  liberty, 
and  justice,  and  it  is  a  Convention  which  no  man  can 
defy  with  impunity.  Accidental  circumstances  favoured 
them  for  many  years,  but  in  the  end  the  inexorable 
natural  law  stepped  in,  saying,  *  Thus  far,  and  no  farther.' 
The  principle  of  natural  selection  operates  as  relentlessly 
in  the  political  as  in  the  physical  world,  and  it  dooms 
to  destruction  such  States  as  refuse  to  learn  the  great 
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lesson  of  adaptation  to  age  and  environment.  The 
whole  South  African  problem  must  be  judged  on  broad 
lines  such  as  these.  A  happier  era  opens  for  the 
country  when  one  free  and  enlightened  system  has 
superseded  two  principles  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Self-government  will  replace  a  corrupt  oligarchy, 
education  will  throw  its  light  on  the  morass  of 
ignorance,  justice  and  liberty  will  rule  where  there  is 
tyranny  and  oppression — in  a  word,  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

But  if  these  things  are  to  be  established  there  must 
be  no  hesitation,  no  faltering  when  the  hour  of  settle- 
ment comes.  Nothing  short  of  complete  annexation 
will  settle  the  difficulty  with  the  two  Republics.  The 
sentimental  vapourings  of  Conciliation  and  Stop  the 
War  Committees  must  be  sternly  set  aside.  We  do  not 
wish  to  fight  this  war  again.  We  have  paid  heavily  in 
blood  and  treasure,  and  the  settlement  must  be  final  and 
absolute.  The  Boer  States  will  of  course  receive  in 
due  time  the  full  measuie  of  self-government  accorded 
to  all  English  dependencies.  They  must  receive  it, 
however,  imder  the  British  flag.  Half  measures  would 
prove  absolutely  disastrous.  Any  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  Eepublics  would  create  little  short  of  a 
revolution  among  the  English  colonists.  The  latter 
have  made  immense  sacrifices  on  our  behalf,  and  not 
only  their  services  but  their  opinions  deserve  the  fullest 
acknowledgment  in  the  final  settlement.  Magnanimity 
must  be  tempered  by  common-sense.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  restoring  independence  to  states  who  have 
so  grossly  abused  its  gift.  The  hberty  to  oppress 
must  be  for  ever  destroyed  in  Africa.  It  is  the  only 
privilege  of  which  we  shall  rob  the  Boers.  Otherwise 
they  will  be  as  free  as  before.     We  must  insure  British 
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supremacy  in  the  first  place  and  a  complete  elimination 
of  racial  distinction  in  the  second.  No  disturbing 
symbol  of  quasi  sovereignty  must  be  left  in  the 
Republics,  a  symbol  round  which  future  disaffection 
and  trouble  may  gather.  The  case  of  the  Free  State  is 
undoubtedly  a  hard  one.  She  has  always  lived  at  peace 
with  us,  though  on  three  occasions  in  the  past  we 
behaved  towards  her  with  a  singular  lack  of  generosity. 
But  since  she  wilfully  chose  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel 
with  which  she  was  not  concerned,  she  must  be  content 
to  abide  by  the  fruits  of  her  folly.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
annex  the  Transvaal  leaving  the  Free  State  as  indepen- 
dent territory.  The  intrigues  and  aspirations  which 
centre  at  Pretoria  would  transfer  themselves  to  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  the  Free  State  would  be  as  much  the 
nucleus  of  future  disturbance  as  the  Transvaal  has  been 
in  the  past.  A  just,  firm,  and  consistent  policy  must 
be  laid  down  for  South  Africa  and  carried  through 
undeterred  by  the  mischievous  appeals  of  the  Little 
England  party.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  steered  the 
country  through  its  darkest  hour,  and  to  his  judgment 
and  statesmanship  the  task  of  the  future  may  be  en- 
trusted with  every  confidence. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  racial 
animosity  and  the  bitter  feeling  the  war  is  likely  to 
leave.  It  suits  the  convenience  of  the  pro-Boer  party 
to  raise  this  bogey  of  race  in  order  to  bias  and  frighten 
public  opinion  as  regards  the  future  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  two  very  important  facts 
about  the  racial  feeling  :  first,  that  it  existed  in  an  acute 
form  before  the  war ;  secondly,  that  it  derived  its  bitter- 
ness from  the  basis  of  contempt.  The  Dutch  despised 
the  Enghsh  heartily.  The  instinct  of  all  semi-civilised 
races  is  to  acknowledge  one  supremacy  alone — that  of 
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the  stronger.  Magnanimity  was  thrown  away  upon 
the  Boers  because  they  could  not  understand  the 
principles  from  which  it  flowed.  The  one  great  benefit 
which  we  may  confidently  expect  from  the  war  is  that 
it  will  give  Africa  back  her  self-respect.  Disaffection 
will  die  a  natural  death  once  the  supremacy  question  is 
definitely  settled,  and  just  and  fair  treatment  will  in 
time  heal  the  wounds  of  the  present  strife.  There  can 
be  no  enduring  discontent  where  there  is  no  grievance. 
The  disaffection  in  the  colony  sprang  from  the  hypo- 
thesis of  our  weakness.  When  we  have  proved  our 
strength,  and  the  balance  has  been  restored  between  the 
two  nationalities,  racial  animosity  will  subside  because 
we  shall  have  struck  at  its  root — contempt.  It  seems 
a  sad  irony  that  after  two  thousand  years  of  Christianity 
certain  truths  have  still  to  be  enforced  by  rifles  and  Maxim 
guns,  but,  paradoxical  though  it  sounds,  '  the  blood- 
red  blossom  of  war '  may  in  this  case  bear  the  fruit  of 
peace.  Many  fatal  illusions  will  be  for  ever  dispelled 
on  the  battle-field.  When  the  Dutch  find  the  English 
can  be  brave  and  loyal  in  the  fight,  generous  and 
magnanimous  in  the  hour  of  victory  as  well  as  in  the 
hour  of  defeat,  then  we  shall  begin  to  understand  each 
other,  for  our  adversaries  will  learn  to  respect  us.  For 
that  corrupt  and  dishonourable  clique  at  Pretoria  which 
has  led  a  whole  nation  astray  one  can  feel  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  pity ;  but  when  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Dutch  nation  have  learnt  to  honour  our  dead,  as  we 
have  never  failed  to  honour  theirs,  then  from  many  a 
lonely  grave  on  veldt  and  mountain-side  a  better  under- 
standing may  spring,  under  the  shadow  of  which  in 
years  to  come  Dutch  and  English  may  dwell  together 
on  terms  of  peace  and  mutual  esteem. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   AFRICAN   COLOUR   PROBLEM. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  which 
relatively  to  its  importance  presents  problems  of  such 
magnitude  as  South  Africa.  These  problems  resolve 
themselves  into  two  great  classes — the  relations  of  Boer 
and  Briton,  and  the  relations  of  Black  and  White. 
The  difficulties  which  have  arisen  owing  to  the  former 
are  of  course  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
complications,  infinitely  greater,  which  are  boimd  to 
result  sooner  or  later  from  the  latter  are  almost  ignored 
in  this  country.  Nineteen  people  out  of  twenty  do  not 
know  that  a  colour  problem  exists  in  South  Africa;  the 
twentieth  probably  has  but  an  academic  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  In  the  conflict  between  the  two  white  races 
it  is  generally  forgotten  that  the  great  rock  which 
looms  ahead  in  the  path  of  Africa  is  not  the  problem 
presented  by  the  Dutch  and  English  races,  but  the 
future  relations  of  the  Whites  with  the  ]31acks.  The 
former  difficulty,  though  it  may  appear  acute  at  the 
present  moment,  is  bound  to  solve  itself  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  as  time  is  reckoned  historically.  If  we 
look  ahead  even  a  hundred  years,  we  see  the  rivals  of 
to-day  drawn  closely  together  by  the  ties  of  kinship, 
marriage,  and  common  interests.  The  problem  of 
Boer  and  Briton  is  one  which  will  work  itself  out  in  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period.  Looking  at  it  from  the 
most  unfavourable  point  of  view,  if  the  bitterness  created 
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by  the  present  war  is   felt   for  two  generations,  that 
bitterness  will  nevertheless  have  worn  off  by  the  third. 
There  can  be  no  enduring  discontent  when  there  is  no 
enduring  grievance,  for  equality  of  treatment  will  not 
give  the  victors  any  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the 
vanquished.     Education  and  propinquity  will  do  their 
healing  work,  and  one  great  factor  in  the  case  makes 
the  prospect  of  future  fusion  full  of  hope — there  is  no 
inherent  incompatibility  of  temperament  between  these 
two   allied   branches  of  the   same  family.     We  may 
confidently  assert,  therefore,   that   the  present  racial 
diflBculty  in  Africa  on  which  all  our  thoughts  are  centred 
is  one  which  time  will  rob  automatically  of  its  per- 
plexities.   The  white  race  which  will  people  the  land  two 
centuries  hence  may  not  be  altogether  English  or  alto- 
gether Dutch,  but  it  will  partake  of  the  characteristics  of 
both.     It  is  unlikely  that  the  former  will  wholly  absorb 
the  latter,  because  the  agricultural  interest  is  a  more 
permanent  one  in  South  Africa  than  the  mining  interest, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  immigration  is  particularly  con- 
cerned  with  the  industrial  development.     When   the 
mineral  wealth  is  exhausted  the  industrial  population 
must    shrink,    but   the    agricultural    population    will 
remain   unchanged.      However,  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  feuds  of  to-day  will  be  perpetuated  in 
that  remote  epoch  when  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley 
are   deserted   cities.     South   Africa  may  be. a  difficult 
country  to  rule  for  some  time  to  come,  but  when  its 
future  is  considered  on  wide  historical  lines  no  anxiety 
need    l)o    felt    as   regards    the    perpetuation    of   racial 
animosity  between  the  whites. 

T3ut  when  we  turn  from  this  prospect  to  the 
conjectural  future  of  the  black  races,  then  doubt  and 
difficulty  shroud   the  inquiry.     The  Bantu  population 
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has  been  the  eternal  problem  of  Africa,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  occupy  that  same  position  in  the  future.  Little 
though  the  fact  is  realised,  the  presence  of  the  black 
man  has  in  nearly  every  case  lain  at  the  root  of  the 
strife  between  the  Dutch  and  English.  The  quarrels 
of  the  latter  originated  in  the  divergent  views  they  held 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  native  and  his  status  in  the 
land.  If  the  readier  will  refer  to  the  historical  chart  at 
the  end  of  this  book  he  will  find  that  with  two  excep- 
tions every  military  operation  since  1806  has  resulted 
directly  or  indirectly  from  native  troubles.  Nine 
Kaffir  wars  and  five  Basuto  wars  speak  for  themselves, 
but  on  looking  still  closer  we  find  that  the  native  has 
been  the  stumbling-block  which  over  and  over  again 
wrecked  the  prospects  of  union  between  the  dominant 
races.  The  Slachter's  Nek  episode,  from  which  so  much 
bad  feeling  sprang,  originated  in  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
slave  and  the  consequent  shooting  of  a  Hottentot 
soldier.  The  Great  Trek  resulted  from  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  the  occupation  of  Natal  in  1842  was  very 
largely  determined  by  the  ill-treatment  the  natives 
were  sufifering  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers ;  the  creation 
of  the  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty,  its  subsequent  with- 
drawal, and  the  establishment  of  the  two  Boer  Eepublics 
were  all  events  largely  influenced  by  questions  of  native 
policy.  The  difficulties  in  which  the  Boers  found 
themselves  owing  to  their  native  wars  and  the  Zulu 
peril  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in 
1887  ;  from  the  Zulu  war  itself  sprang  the  Boer  War 
of  Independence  ;  the  annexation  of  native  territory  by 
the  Boers  in  1884  led  to  the  Warren  expedition  ;  and 
ten  years  later  we  find  Lord  Loch  at  Pretoria  settling 
a  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  commandeering  of 
British  subjects  in  a  war  against  a  local  chief.     The 
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Jameson  Raid  and  the  present  war  are  not  directly 
traceable  to  native  troubles,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
arose  from  those  bad  relations  which  had  been  originally 
determined  by  the  colour  factor.  To  look  ahead  is  but 
to  prophesy  difficulties  no  less  serious,  though  of  a 
different  character.  The  precise  form  they  will  take  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee.  The  problem  is  not  a  problem 
of  to-day,  and  at  present  it  hangs  only  as  a  vague  cloud 
on  the  horizon.  We  can  barely  perceive  the  broad 
principles  which  underlie  it,  much  less  the  details.  The 
difficulty  will  not  afifect  the  present  generation  or  the 
succeeding  one.  The  third  generation  will  perhaps  grow 
conscious  of  it,  but  it  is  bound  to  press  heavily  sooner 
or  later  on  their  descendants.  The  fact  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  is  this  :  every  year  which  helps  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Dutch  and  English  complicates  the 
problem  of  Black  versus  White.  The  present  racial 
struggle  is  a  dwindling  factor,  but  the  great  racial 
struggle  of  the  future  is  one  which  every  additional 
year  is  bound  to  render  more  formidable.  There  are 
many  reasons  urged  why  Boer  and  Briton  should  bury 
their  feuds  and  dwell  in  peace  together,  but  the  most 
powerful  of  any  is  the  argument  that  they  are  a  White 
brotherhood  in  a  Black  continent,  and  it  is  as  brothers 
and  allies  they  must  face  a  future  problem,  the  difficulty 
of  which  afifects  them  equally. 

Opinions  in  South  Africa  vary  as  hopelessly  about 
native  afifairs  as  they  do  about  any  other  controversial 
question.  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject  when  I  was  in  the  country,  but  naturally  I  do 
not  pretend  to  draw  conclusions  when  others  far  more 
competent  and  of  infinitely  greater  experience  have 
failed  to  do  so.  Every  person  has  a  theory  about  and 
cure  for  the  current  trouble  in  South  Africa,  but  any 
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discussion  about  native  affairs  resolves  itself  into  an 
enumeration  of  difficulties  for  which  no  solution  is 
forthcoming.  Certain  elements  in  the  question  can  be 
defined  and  pointed  out,  but  beyond  that  limit  we  are 
forced  to  abandon  the  solid  ground  of  facts,  and  venture 
forth  on  the  shifting  sands  of  conjecture.  Broadly 
speaking,  these  facts  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads  : 
first,  the  ethnographical  distribution  existing  in  the 
African  continent ;  secondly,  the  political  sentiments 
and  institutions  which  rule  the  southern  portion.  We 
must  examine  each  in  turn. 

According  to  Professor  Keane  the  population  of 
Africa  falls  into  three  great  groups :  the  Negro  and 
Negroid  peoples  in  the  southern  and  west  central 
districts ;  the  Hamitic  peoples  in  the  north,  and  the 
Semitic  peoples  who  dwell  on  the  East  Coast.  In  the 
Central  Soudan  all  these  groups  mix  and  combine  in  a 
truly  chaotic  manner.  The  Semitic  group  includes  the 
Arabs  and  Himyarites  of  the  East  Coast ;  the  Hamitic 
group,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  the  Sahara,  Central  Soudan  and  the 
Ogoway  basin ;  the  Negroid  group,  the  Soudanese 
negroes,  the  inhabitants  of  Senegambia,  Upper  Guinea, 
and  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Pigmies  of  Central  Africa  and 
the  Congo  Basin,  also  the  Bushmen  of  the  Kalahari, 
and  the  Hottentots  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  various 
Bantu  peoples,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  the  Kaffirs 
who  inhabit  the  equatorial  and  southern  latitudes.  It 
is  with  this  last  subdivision  of  the  Negroid  races  that  we 
are  principally  concerned.  It  is,  however,  as  well  to 
glance  at  the  general  scheme  of  aboriginal  races  in  the 
African  Continent  before  entering  into  details  concern- 
ing the  Bantu  in  particular.  The  inquiry  brings  to 
light  some  rather  startling  figures  as  regards  popula- 
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tion,  which  must  not  be  ignored.  *  Kecent  authorities,' 
writes  Professor  Keane,  *  roughly  estimate  the  popu- 
lation of  Africa  at  about  210,000,000,  or  eighteen 
to  the  square  mile,  a  density  five  times  less  than  that 
of  Europe,  but  still  considerable,  regard  being  had  to 
the  great  extent  of  absolutely  desert  forest  and  other 
waste  lands.*  It  is  certainly  astonishing  to  learn  that 
out  of  this  huge  total  of  210,000,000  inhabitants,  the 
whole  white  population  of  Africa,  Egypt,  Algeria, 
and  the  southern  states  and  colonies  included,  barely 
reaches  a  million.  The  first  fact  therefore  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that,  taking  a  general  average  all  over  the 
continent,  the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  in  a  pro- 
portion of  2i0  to  1.  At  first  sight  these  figures  appear 
very  formidable,  but  the  reader  must  remember  that 
they  do  not  represent  a  homogeneous  total,  a  solid  and 
overwhelming  black  mass  arrayed  against  an  insigni- 
ficant white  minority.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  split 
up  into  the  countless  aboriginal  races  of  greater  or  less 
vitality,  some  flourishing,  some  dwindling,  and  dififering 
as  much  the  one  from  the  other  as  a  Caucasian  from  a 
Finn.  The  above  figures  prove,  however,  that  Africa 
is  essentially  a  black  man's  continent,  and  that,  save  in 
certain  localities,  the  white  element  has  scarcely  made 
itself  felt. 

Turning  now  to  the  southern  and  equatorial 
portions  over  which  Great  Britain  rules  as  paramount 
Power,  we  find  one  great  native  race  firmly  estabHshed, 
a  race  of  marked  vitality  and  strength.  The  Bantu 
division  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Negroid 
peoples  ill  Africa.  Broadly  speaking,  this  race  occupies 
the  whole  of  Africa,  including  the  Congo  Basin,  from 
the  equatorial  lakes  to  the  Cape.  It  forms  a  wonder- 
ful group,   which  Professor   Keane    compares  in   its 
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complexity  and  extent  with  such  widespread  families 
as  the  Aryan  and  Finno  Tartar.  The  diflFerent  Bantu 
tribes  vary  greatly  one  from  the  other,  approaching 
rather  less  than  more  to  the  true  Negro  type  of  the 
West  Coast  the  further  south  the  tribe  is  found.  They 
are  fine  stalwart  men,  with  the  broad  lips,  thick  nose,  and 
woolly  hair  of  the  Negro,  but  here  and  there  they  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  Semitic  strain,  which  is 
easily  £U3C0unted  for  by  the  Arab  element  also  existing 
in  Africa.  The  words  Kaffir  and  Bantu  are  some- 
what loosely  used  as  interchangeable  terms,  though 
strictly  speaking  the  word  Kaffir  marks  a  division  of 
the  former,  and  only  applies  to  the  tribes  living  in  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Boer  Republics,  and  South-East 
Africa ;  and  should  not  include  the  Basutos,  Bechuanas, 
and  Mashonas.  However,  custom  has  rendered  the 
terms  almost  synonymous,  and,  having  made  the  reser- 
vation, it  is  unnecessary  to  confuse  the  reader  by  further 
subdivisions. 

The  Bantu  or  Kaffir  race  accordingly  is  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  great  Central  African  plateau,  which 
stretches  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  coast ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  the  native  rsuie  with  which  the  Europeans 
have  to  reckon  in  their  administration  of  the  country. 

A  word  must  be  said  at  this  point  as  to  two  other 
native  races  with  whom  the  first  European  settlers  at 
the  Cape  were  brought  into  contact.  These  were  the 
Bushmen  and  the  Hottentots,  races  distinct  not  only 
from  the  Bantu,  but  from  each  other.  The  Bushmen 
were  aborigines  of  the  lowest  type ;  being  a  stunted, 
nomadic  race  lacking  in  the  most  rudimentary  tribal 
organisation.  They  neither  cultivated  the  soil  nor 
kept  cattle,  but  lived  on  roots  and  by  trapping  game. 
Though  a  few  Bushmen  still  survive  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  Kalahari,  the  race  is  practically  extinct. 
The  Hottentots,  a  few  of  whom  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Namaqualand  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Orange  and  Modder  Eivers,  were  a  superior  race  to  the 
Bushmen.  They  owned  herds  of  cattle,  which  they 
drove  about  from  place  to  place,  but  did  not  till  the 
soil.  They  were  an  undersized  but  good-tempered 
people,  possessing  a  loose  patriarchal  organisation,  but 
practically  no  institutions.  Their  language  abounds  in 
*  clicks,'  and  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  lived  on  good 
terms,  consequently  called  them  Hottentot  after  a  Low^ 
German  word  *  Hiittentiit,'  which  means  a  quack.  The 
Hottentots  have  practically  disappeared  now  as  a 
distinct  race.  The  smallpox  epidemics  of  the  eighteenth 
century  swept  them  off  by  thousands,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  few  that  remain  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  native  problem  in  South  Africa  therefore  narrows 
itself  to  the  relations  of  the  Europeans  with  the  Bantu 
race. 

The  Kaffirs  occupy  a  much  higher  place  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  than  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 
Unlike  the  latter,  they  show  no  signs  of  decay  or  loss 
of  vitality.  When  first  they  came  into  touch  with 
Europeans,  they  were  found  to  be  a  strong  warlike 
people,  living  under  more  or  less  highly  organised 
tribal  institutions.  They  cultivated  the  soil,  possessed 
large  herds  of  cattle,  had  some  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  metal  work,  and  an  equally  rudimentary  religion,  or 
rather  a  belief  in  witchcraft.  Many  aboriginal  races 
wither  away  by  contact  with  a  higher  civilisation,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Bantu ;  on  the  contrary 
European  rule  has  proved  beneficial  to  them  in  many 
ways.  The  race,  as  I  have  said  before,  possesses  great 
vitality ;    not   only   has   it   victoriously   withstood   all 
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encroachments  from  without,  but  it  is  extremely 
prolific.  The  checks  on  the  population  formerly 
existing  in  the  shape  of  tribal  wars,  witchcraft,  and  the 
epidemics  which  swept  off  whole  tribes  at  a  time,  have 
now  disappeared^  owing  to  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  British  Government.  Such  devastations  as  those 
of  Chaka,  in  whose  reign  it  is  estimated  over  a  million 
people  lost  their  Jives,  are  things  of  the  past,  for  the 
English  forbid  native  wars,  and  in  many  ways  promote 
the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  tribes.  Much 
success  has  attended  these  efforts  at  establishing  order 
among  the  native  races,  but  there  is  one  important 
result  of  the  pacific  existence  now  enforced  on  the 
KaflBrs  which  we  cannot  overlook.  The  former  checks 
on  the  population  being  removed,  the  natives  are  rapidly 
increasing  all  over  South  Africa,  to  a  degree  quite  out 
of  proportion  with  the  corresponding  increase  among 
the  whites.  This  increase  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  alarm,  and  undoubtedly  it  raises 
some  grave  considerations  as  regards  the  future. 

I  found  that  opinions  in  Africa  varied  very  much 
regarding  even  a  loose  estimation  of  the  proportion  in 
which  the  blacks  already  outnumber  the  whites  south 
of  the  Zambesi.  Mr.  Bryce,  whose  chapters  on  native 
affairs  form  such  a  valuable  portion  of  his  work  on 
Africa,  estimates  that  proportion  at  10  to  1.  Mr. 
Theal  estimates  it  at  6  to  1,  and  the  Lovedale  autho- 
rities at  30  to  1.  There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between 
these  figures,  but  when  compared  with  the  total  average 
of  210  to  1  all  over  the  continent  one  inclines  to  the 
higher  estimate.  Be  the  exact  proportion  what  it  may, 
we  find  that  the  blacks  largely  outnumber  the  whites 
in  the  very  portions  of  Africa  constituting  a  white 
man's  country,  and  not  only  do  they  greatly  outnumber 
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the  latter,  but  their  relative  rate  of  increase  is  much 
larger. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  the  relations  of  the 
Europeans  and  the  Kaffirs  must  now  be  considered. 
Owing  to  the  height  above  sea-level  of -the  great  central 
pleateau  of  South  Africa,  owing  also  to  the  extreme 
dr3mess  of  the  atmosphere,  territories  situated  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  latitudes  are  healthy  and 
salubrious  countries  in  which  the  children  of  Europeans 
can  thrive  and  grow  up.  Climate  is  important  not  so 
much  for  its  effect  on  adults  as  for  its  effect  on  infants. 
A  country  where  children  cannot  live  is  necessarily  a 
country  without  home  ties,  and  the  question  of  home 
ties  indirectly  involves  weighty  considerations  of  state. 
The  geographical  conditions  of  Africa,  however,  place 
it  among  the  category  of  what  are  known  as  *  a  white 
man's  country.*  Malarial  fever,  though  very  prevalent 
round  the  coast,  vanishes  at  4,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
Nyassaland,  Tanganyika,  and  the  territory  north  of 
the  Zambesi  are  all  excessively  unhealthy  districts,  but 
south  of  the  Zambesi  the  climatic  and  geographical 
conditions  are  favourable  to  black  and  white  alike. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  may 
perhaps  ask  in  what  the  future  difficulty  hes.  He 
might  justly  argue  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  vacant 
space  in  Africa  for  many  years  to  come,  and  though 
the  blacks  have  largely  increased  in  numbers,  the 
English,  being  quite  accustomed  to  the  position  of  a 
ruling  caste,  as  in  India,  will  doubtless  adapt  themselves 
with  equal  ease  to  similar  conditions  in  Africa.  Were 
the  poHtical  conditions  in  Africa  those  of  India  we 
might  confidently  assert  that  the  African  colour 
problem  would  be  robbed  of  its  difficulties.  But  the 
conditions  unfortunately  are  wholly  dissimilar.     India 
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is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  white  man's  country, 
whereas  in  South  Africa  every  necessary  condition 
exists  favourable  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans.  The 
Europeans  do  not  form  a  caste;  they  constitute,  if  not 
the  largest,  incomparably  the  most  important  section  of 
the  population.  The  two  races  live  side  by  side,  both 
prosperous,  both  flourishing,  neither  likely  to  uproot  the 
other.  The  difficulty  of  the  future  arises  from  the  fact 
that  British  South  Africa,  unlike  India,  is  a  self-govern- 
ing community,  and  that  representative  institutions  are 
established  in  Cape  Colony  irrespective  of  race  and 
colour.  The  Kaffir  has  not  only  a  stake  in  the  country, 
but,  what  is  of  far  more  serious  import,  a  say  in  its  elec- 
toral affairs,  and  it  is  a  say  which  may  have  very  unplea- 
sant consequences  for  the  whites  in  centuries  to  come. 

South  Africa  stands  in  a  category  apart  among  the 
self-governing  communities  of  the  world,  because  it  is 
the  only  instance  of  a  country  possessing  representative 
institutions  where  the  black  population  largely  out- 
numbers the  white.  This  is  the  fact  upon  which  the 
problem  of  the  future  hinges.  European  immigration 
is  not  likely  to  affect  this  state  of  affairs  to  any  large 
extent.  South  Africa  in  one  sense  of  the  term  will 
always  be  a  black  man's  country,  because  labourers 
and  unskilled  workmen  are  invariably  drawn  from  the 
coloured  classes.  The  most  unfortunate  heritage  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  is  the  social  system 
which  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  slaves  in  1658. 
Black  labour  has  no  justification  in  Cape  Colony. 
Unlike  Natal,  the  climate  of  which  is  in  parts  tropical, 
the  geographical  conditions  of  the  Boer  Republics  and 
Cape  Colony  are  as  favourable  to  a  white  labouring 
population  as  they  are  in  Australia.  Had  this  been 
recognised,  the   settlement   might  have   been   wholly 
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European  and  many  difficulties  avoided.  But  since 
the  introduction  of  slavery,  ideas  have  grown  up  on  the 
labour  subject  which  for  ever  precludes  this  hope.  The 
Europeans  to  a  certain  extent  have  grown  lazy,  and 
consider  the  humbler  forms  of  manual  labour  beneath 
their  dignity.  Artisans,  overseers,  and  skilled  workmen 
are  all  Europeans,  but  the  labourer,  both  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  sense  of  the  word,  is  invariably 
black.  This  false  idea  about  manual  labour  has  been  a 
great  misfortune  for  Africa ;  but  since  it  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  on  the  country,  and  has  entered  into  the 
established  order  of  things,  it  is  never  likely  to  be  up- 
rooted. Having  regard  to  this  fact,  we  find  that,  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Kaffirs  being  already 
assured,  the  white  immigration  will  not  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  rate  of  increase  among  the  natives. 

Colour  problems  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  are  lacking  in  the  elements  of  complication  so 
plentiful  in  Africa.  Native  affairs  in  Crown  colonies 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  existing  in  a  country 
which  possesses  representative  institutions.  America 
alone  offers  any  parallel  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
South  Africa,  and  it  is  that  parallel  which,  more  than 
any  other,  creates  anxiety  as  regards  the  future.  The 
American  colour  difficulty  is  relatively  a  small  and 
local  one,  but  as  it  is  of  older  growth  than  the  South 
African  problem,  and  has  had  more  time  to  develop,  it 
is  extremely  interesting  to  examine  how  the  doctrine 
of  political  equality  is  working  out  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  Negroes  who  exercise  the  franchise  are,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  has  pointed  out,  in  a  majority  in  three  states 
alone :  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 
Nevertheless,  the  endless  friction  which  has  been 
causcil  by  their  exercise  of  electoral  prerogatives,  and 
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the  bitter  resentment  felt  thereat  by  the  whites,  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge.  The  Negro  vote  is 
powerless  to  influence  the  destinies  of  America  to  any 
large,  or  even  to  any  perceptible,  degree.  Though  the 
blacks  constitute  a  majority  in  one  corner  of  the  United 
States,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  population  is 
white.  When  w^e  turn  to  South  Africa,  however,  we 
find  that  not  only  do  the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites 
in  one  portion  of  the  country,  but  that  they  are 
in  a  large  numerical  superiority  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  white  population  to 
fall  back  upon,  to  redress  the  racial  balance  if  necessary; 
in  the  other  no  such  safeguard  exists.  The  number  of 
Kaffirs  who  are  at  present  eligible  to  vote  under  the 
combined  educational  and  property  qualification  exist- 
ing in  South  Africa  is  not  large,  but  as  education 
advances  this  small  minority  is  bound  to  grow.  If 
the  Americans  accordingly  find  themselves  perturbed 
by  what  is  practically  a  local  problem,  what  will  be 
the  position  of  the  South  African  whites  in  years  to 
come,  when  confronted  by  a  situation  infinitely  more 
serious  ? 

Many  elements  of  the  American  difficulty  are  re- 
produced at  the  Cape,  notably  the  racial  feeling.  No 
traveller  to  South  Africa  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
intense  hostility  of  the  whites  to  the  semi-civilised 
blacks  who  live  among  them.  Racial  feeling  as 
regards  the  latter  is  extraordinarily  and,  so  it  strikes 
one  at  first,  unnecessarily  bitter.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
this  feeling  does  not  find  actual  expression  in  ill- 
treatment,  but  reveals  itself  rather  by  an  attitude  of 
overwhelming  contempt.  Argument  as  to  this  deeply- 
rooted  instinct  is  hopeless.  Few  people  who  have 
lived  among  Kaffirs  can  honestly  say  that  it  is  wholly 
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a  stranger  to  them.  The  instinctive  character  of  the 
animosity  is,  however,  a  very  serious  feature  in  the 
case  when  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  all  time,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  two  races  must  live  side  by 
side.  People  who  have  never  been  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  natives  entirely  fail  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  words  racial  feeling.  Should  its  exist- 
ence be  brought  under  their  notice,  they  protest 
against  it  as  unworthy  and  degrading.  Nevertheless, 
experience  soon  teaches  that  many  men  and  women, 
neither  unjust  nor  tyrannical  by  disposition,  cannot 
wholly  escape  its  influence.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
that  racial  hatred  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  wish  to 
oppress.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  feeling 
often  springs  more  from  a  sense  of  physical  repulsion 
than  any  other  impulse.  At  the  same  time  an  element 
of  intolerance  for  the  limitations  and  stupidity  of  the 
Kaffir  undoubtedly  enters  into  the  matter.  Mr.  Bryce*s 
remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  echoed  by  everyone 
who  has  given  an  order  twenty  times  to  a  Kaffir 
servant  and  yet  finds  it  left  undone.  *  Whoever  has 
travelled  among  people  of  a  race  greatly  weaker  than 
his  own,*  he  writes,  *  must  have  sometimes  been  con- 
scious of  an  impatience  or  irritation  which  arises  when 
the  native  either  fails  to  understand  or  neglects  to 
obey  the  command  given.  The  sense  of  his  superior 
intelligence  and  energy  of  will  produces  in  the  Euro- 
pean a  sort  of  tyrannous  spirit,  which  will  not  con- 
descend to  argue  with  the  native,  but  overbears  him 
by  sheer  force  and  is  prone  to  resort  to  physical 
coercion.  Even  just  men,  who  have  the  deepest 
theoretical  respect  for  human  rights,  are  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  consciousness  of  superior  strength, 
and  to  become  despotic,  if  not  harsh.  To  escape  this  fault 
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a  man  must  be  either  a  saint  or  a  sluggard.  And  the 
tendency  to  race  enmity  lies  very  deep  in  human  nature 
Perhaps  it  is  a  survival  from  the  times  when  each  race 
could  maintain  itself  only  by  slaughtering  its  rivals.' 

Everj^  traveller  in  South  Africa  will  personally 
testify  to  the  tnith  of  Mr.  Bryce's  words,  for  the 
vagaries  of  the  Kaffir,  and  his  inconsequent  behaviour, 
are  often  intensely  irritating. 

Wc  find,  accordingly,  that  the  cleavage  between  the 
blacks  and  whites  is  complete  and  absolute.  It  seems 
most  unlikely  that  sympathy  and  intercourse,  in  our 
sense  of  the  words,  will  ever  exist  between  them.  The 
ordinary  social  and  domestic  ties  which  unite  Europeans 
of  different  nationahties  are,  of  course,  wholly  im- 
possible. Time,  which  softens  so  many  animosities, 
will  be  unable,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  bridge  in  the 
faintest  degree  this  great  gulf  of  racial  repugnance. 
Pity,  toleration,  and  kindness ;  these  things  are  possible, 
but  nothing  more.  The  attitude,  unfortunately  common 
at  present,  of  contempt  on  the  one  hand  and  patient 
acquiescence  in  it  on  the  other,  is  an  extremely  un- 
satisfactory position,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  be  altered.  America  is  a  sad  object-lesson  in  this 
respect ;  the  most  ardent  Republican  often  proving 
himself  an  intolerant  anti-Negrophilist.  That  demo- 
cratic principles  are  not  inconsistent  with  racial 
animosity  is  a  fact  which  has  been  frequently  demon- 
strated. The  natives  are  not  ill-treated  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  rights  are  rigorously  protected,  both  by  law 
and  public  opinion.  The  Beers  often  behave  with  great 
bnitality  to  the  Kaffirs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  among  the  English  section  not  to 
emulate  their  example  in  that,  as  in  any  other  respect. 
It  is  the  complete  lack  of  sympathy,  the  ever-present 
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sense  of  inferiority  which  weighs  upon  the  black  in  his 
relations  with  the  white,  rather  than  any  actual 
grievance.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  when 
political  equality  is  recognised  between  two  races  who 
live  together  under  such  circumstances  as  those  which 
prevail  in  South  Africa  an  anomalous  situation  is  at 
once  created.  Many  people  who  honestly  welcome 
any  attempt  to  amehorate  the  condition  of  the  blacks 
equally  repudiate  the  idea  of  coloured  influence  in 
legislation.  Dutch  and  English,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Negrophilists,  are  at  one  on  this  point.  Brother 
Briton  may  have  his  httle  differences  with  Brother 
Boer,  but  both  alike  resent  the  fact  of  Brother  Black 
interfering  in  their  concerns.  Yet  this  danger  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  Brother  Black  is  one  which 
in  the  far  distance  menaces  South  Africa. 

There  is  no  problem  about  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  form  a  conclusion  at  the  same  time  honest 
and  sensible  as  that  presented  by  the  black  in  his 
relations  with  the  white.  In  South  Africa  that 
problem  literally  bristles  not  only  with  difficulties,  but, 
still  worse,  with  inconsistencies,  the  reconciliation  of 
which  seems  hopeless.  Over  and  over  again  one  is 
bound  to  recognise  that  what  is  theoretically  just 
would  be  practically  most  inexpedient,  and  again  what 
is  expedient  is  no  less  certainly  unjust.  One  thing  at 
least  seems  clear,  the  government  of  natives  cannot 
always  be  judged  by  European  standards  of  right  and 
wrong,  nor  can  the  social  and  political  privileges  justly 
claimed  by  the  white  be  transfeired  en  bloc  to  the 
Kaffir.  This  may  be  a  dangerous  theory,  opening  the 
door  to  abuses  should  power  be  placed  in  unworthy 
hands,  but  the  tentative  character  of  native  policy 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  studied  the  question. 
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At  first  sight  the  native  problem  seems  composed 
of  a  few  simple  elements  which  do  not  present  any 
great  difficulty.  White  man  great,  clever,  powerful ; 
black  man  stupid,  weak,  impotent :  therefore  white 
man  rules  until  black  man  makes  exit.  After  a  time 
this  simple  doctrine  takes  to  itself  accretions  and  the 
matter  begins  to  look  less  easy.  Black  man  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  and  massacring  his  neighbour  is  apparently 
filling  that  natural  place  in  the  scheme  of  existence  to 
which  a  somewhat  enigmatic  Providence  destined  him. 
White  man  intervenes,  puts  a  period  to  war  and 
witchcraft,  restores  order,  and  inaugurates  a  new  era 
of  trade  and  civilisation.  Black  man  learns  to  read 
and  wTite,  learns  to  wear  European  clothes,  learns  also 
many  things,  both  desirable  and  highly  undesirable,  of 
European  manners  and  morals,  and  then  sooner  or  later 
comes  Quashie's  inquiry,  *  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a 
brother  ? '  *  Certainly  not,*  replies  white  man,  and 
then  black  man  very  reasonably  asks,  *  Why  not  ?  ' 
Enter  the  philanthropist,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
practical  man,  all  honestly  desirous  of  reconciling  the 
conflicting  claims  of  black  and  white,  and  from  their 
arguments  chaos  instead  of  order  results.  One  idea 
stands  out  clear,  however,  the  white  man's  burden  is  to 
rule  Africa,  and  rule  it  he  must ;  but  it  is  in  the 
striving,  the  instinctive  striving,  against  subordination 
on  the  part  of  the  black  that  the  future  trouble  will 
arise. 

No  question  has  been  more  hotly  disputed  during 
the  history  of  humanity  than  that  of  natural  rights. 
The  theory  of  equality  among  men  of  the  same  race 
has  led  to  revolutions  in  the  past  and  may  do  so  again 
in  the  future.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  assumption 
of  equality  between  such  obviously  unequal  persons  as 
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the  European  and  the  Kaffir  was  bound  to  result  in 
controversy  of  an  even  more  heated  character.  Dr. 
PhiHp's  doctrine  that  in  all  respects  save  education 
the  black  was  on  a  level  with  the  white  produced 
some  disastrous  results,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  III. 
The  missionaries  have,  however,  learnt  wisdom  since 
his  day,  and  though  their  work  aims  at  fitting  the 
natives  for  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  theory  of 
equality  is  not  now  brought  prominently  forward, 
certain  illusions  having  been  dispelled  by  the  growth 
of  experience.  The  Zulu  and  the  Basuto  at  home  are 
fine  dignified  men  and  possess  some  praiseworthy 
qualities,  notably  that  of  courage.  To  judge  them, 
however,  by  any  European  standard,  at  once  destroys 
their  claims  to  distinction.  The  native  falls  lamentably 
below  the  ideals  of  civilisation  as  we  understand  the 
term,  and  to  provide  him  with  a  veneer  of  the  latter  is 
worse  than  useless.  Whether  ages  of  education  may 
eventually  raise  the  black  to  even  an  approximate 
equality  with  the  white  is  a  question  on  which 
opinions  vary  and  will  varj^  to  all  time.  The  Kaffir 
has  his  good  points.  He  is  quick  and  intelligent, 
though  wholly  lacking  in  perseverance.  But  at  the 
best,  if  the  doctrine  of  heredity  is  worth  anything, 
what  reserve  funds  of  savagery  must  not  exist  in  such 
a  man's  disposition !  Under  the  influence  of  violent 
emotion  the  most  highly  civilised  men  give  vent  to 
extremely  primeval  passions ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  as  regards  the  Kaffir  that  the  feeble  educational 
efforts  of  one  generation  will  scarcely  suffice  to  stem 
that  devastating  flood  of  savagery  which  may  suddenly 
rise  and  overwhelm  his  little  growth  of  civilisation. 

The  Negrophilist  who  cites  the  case  of  Toussaint 
rOuverture  as  an  admii'able  instance  of  the  Negroid 
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race  at  its  best,  or  even  the  case  of  Chaka  as  a  proof 
of  its  capacity,  can  hardly  claim  to  have  advanced  a 
single  argument  in  favour  of  the  equahty  theory.  *  It 
may  be  quite  tnie  that  some  Negroes  are  better  than 
some  white  men,'  writes  Professor  Huxley  with  that 
sturdy  common-sense  whicli  lie  brought  to  bear  on  the 
discussion  of  any  subject,  *  but  no  rational  man 
cognisant  of  the  facts  believes  that  the  average  Negro 
is  the  equal,  still  less  the  superior,  of  the  average  white 
man.  And  if  this  be  true,  it  is  simply  incredible  that 
when  all  his  disabilities  are  removed  and  our  progna- 
thous relative  has  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  as  well  as 
no  oppressor,  he  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  his  bigger  brained  and  smaller  jawed  rival  in  a 
contest  which  is  to  be  carried  on  by  thoughts  not 
chews.' 

The  equality  question  between  black  and  white 
may  accordingly  be  left  to  settle  itself,  but  when  in  a 
transition  stage  electoral  powers  are  brought  within 
reach  of  the  weaker  vessels,  speculation  must  inevitably 
be  excited  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of  such  an 
act.  The  Government  of  South  Africa,  like  any  other 
Government,  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  The  difficulties  presented  by  the 
racial  question  demand  that  corresponding  efforts 
should  be  made  to  meet  them  in  a  manner  just  and 
fair  to  both  sides  alike.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
difficulty  arises,  for  the  standpoint  of  the  black  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  white  are  diametrically  opposed,  and 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  system  can  reconcile  their 
opposing  claims. 

The  native  may  justly  argue  that  the  European  has 
robbed  him  of  his  inheritance,  and,  having  robbed  him, 
forces   him   to   obey   laws   highly   distasteful    to    the 
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the  European  and  the  Kaffir  was  bound  to  result  in 
controversy  of  an  even  more  heated  character.  Dr. 
Phihp's  doctrine  that  in  all  respects  save  education 
the  black  was  on  a  level  with  the  white  produced 
some  disastrous  results,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  III. 
The  missionaries  have,  however,  learnt  wisdom  since 
his  day,  and  though  their  work  aims  at  fitting  the 
natives  for  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  theory  of 
equality  is  not  now  brought  prominently  forward, 
certain  illusions  having  been  dispelled  by  the  growth 
of  experience.  The  Zulu  and  the  Basuto  at  home  are 
fine  dignified  men  and  possess  some  praiseworthy 
qualities,  notably  that  of  courage.  To  judge  them, 
however,  by  any  European  standard,  at  once  destroys 
their  claims  to  distinction.  The  native  falls  lamentably 
below  the  ideals  of  civilisation  as  we  understand  the 
term,  and  to  provide  him  with  a  veneer  of  the  latter  is 
worse  than  useless.  Whether  ages  of  education  may 
eventually  raise  the  black  to  even  an  approximate 
equality  with  the  white  is  a  question  on  which 
opinions  vary  and  will  var>'  to  all  time.  The  Kaffir 
has  his  good  points.  He  is  quick  and  intelligent, 
though  wholly  lacking  in  perseverance.  But  at  the 
best,  if  the  doctrine  of  heredity  is  worth  anything, 
what  reserve  funds  of  savagery  must  not  exist  in  such 
a  man*s  disposition  !  Under  the  influence  of  violent 
emotion  the  most  highly  civilised  men  give  vent  to 
extremely  primeval  passions ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  as  regards  the  Kaffir  that  the  feeble  educational 
efforts  of  one  generation  will  scarcely  suffice  to  stem 
that  devastating  flood  of  savagery  which  may  suddenly 
rise  and  overv\-helm  his  little  growth  of  civilisation. 

The  Negrophilist  who  cites  the  case  of  Toussaint 
rOuverture  as  an  admirable  instance  of  the  Negroid 
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race  at  its  best,  or  even  the  case  of  Chaka  as  a  proof 
of  its  capacity,  can  hardly  claim  to  have  advanced  a 
single  argument  in  favour  of  the  equality  theory.  *  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  some  Negroes  are  better  than 
some  white  men,*  writes  Professor  Huxley  with  that 
sturdy  common-sense  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the 
discussion  of  any  subject,  *  but  no  rational  man 
cognisant  of  the  facts  believes  that  the  average  Negro 
is  the  equal,  still  less  the  superior,  of  the  average  white 
man.  And  if  this  be  true,  it  is  simply  incredible  that 
when  all  his  disabilities  are  removed  and  our  progna- 
thous relative  has  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  as  well  as 
no  oppressor,  he  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  his  bigger  brained  and  smaller  jawed  rival  in  a 
contest  which  is  to  be  carried  on  by  thoughts  not 
chews.' 

The  equality  question  between  black  and  white 
may  accordingly  be  left  to  settle  itself,  but  when  in  a 
transition  stage  electoral  powers  are  brought  within 
reach  of  the  weaker  vessels,  speculation  must  inevitably 
be  excited  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of  such  an 
act.  The  Government  of  South  Africa,  like  any  other 
Government,  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  The  difficulties  presented  by  the 
racial  question  demand  that  corresponding  etforts 
should  be  made  to  meet  them  in  a  manner  just  and 
fair  to  both  sides  alike.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
difficulty  arises,  for  the  standpoint  of  the  black  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  white  are  diametrically  opposed,  and 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  system  can  reconcile  their 
opposing  claims. 

The  native  may  justly  argue  that  the  European  has 
robbed  him  of  his  inheritance,  and,  having  robbed  him, 
forces   him   to   obey   laws   highly   distasteful    to    the 
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aboriginal  mind.  The  white  kindly  says  he  shall  learn 
all  about  progress;  but  the  native  cares  less  than 
nothing  for  that  dogma,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
obscure  to  him.  He  had  lived  for  hundreds  of  years 
in  a  savage  state  which  apparently  satisfied  all  his 
aspirations.  There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  work, 
his  wants  being  few  and  the  means  of  sustenance 
within  easy  reach.  A  modicum  of  labom* — generally 
undertaken  by  his  wives — pro\ided  the  Kaffir  with 
nieahes  to  eat,  and  his  wealth  was  represented  by  so 
many  head  of  cattle.  When  he  wanted  change  or 
amusement  he  made  war  on  a  neighbouring  tribe, 
otherwise  he  slept  or  basked  contentedly  in  the 
sunshine  outside  his  kraal.  It  was  not  an  existence 
filled  with  lofty  aims  and  ideals ;  it  was  more  blood- 
thirsty than  idyllic  perhaps;  but  it  suited  the  Kaffir 
perfectly,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  change  it.  Upon 
this  order  of  things  the  European  supervened,  and  the 
savage  found  himself  confronted  by  a  new  type  of 
humanity,  having  at  his  command  the  forces  evolved 
by  centuries  of  civiHsation.  The  European,  too,  had 
fought  and  stniggled,  but,  unlike  the  Kaffir,  had  pro- 
gressed. He  discovered  in  Africa  a  new  country 
providing  fresh  fields  for  his  energy  and  enterprise. 
The  climate  suited  both  himself  and  his  children,  and 
he  accordingly  settled  in  the  land.  He  brought  with 
him  European  civilisation,  European  wants,  European 
vices,  and  sooner  or  later  he  came  into  collision  with 
the  Kaffir.  The  native  had  always  looted  cattle.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  his  w^liite  neighbour  should  be 
exempted  from  such  little  attentions,  and  accordingly 
he  gave  practical  expression  to  them.  The  white  man, 
incensed  by  the  theft,  pursued  the  Kaffir  and  exacted 
sunnnary  vengeance  for  his  misdeeds.     From  that  day 
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onwards  he  demanded  that  the  Kafl&r  should  live  not 
in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes,  but  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  European,  and  the  logic  of  that 
demand  was  not  clear  to  the  KaflBr  then  as  now.  The 
white  urges  that  he  has  saved  the  black  from  destruc- 
tion, that  by  preventing  inter-tribal  wars  he  has 
restored  peace  in  the  land,  and  that  his  missionaries 
and  schools  have  brought  civilising  influences  wnthin 
reach  of  the  natives.  He  asserts  that,  instead  of  loaf- 
ing all  day,  the  Kaffir  is  now  taught  the  dignity  of 
labour,  a  theme  on  which  the  European  waxes 
eloquent.  These  contentions  are  perfectly  true,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  white 
man,  having  established  himself  in  the  land,  was 
morally  bound  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the 
aboriginal  races.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  black  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  soil  because 
he  was  found  in  possession  of  it — a  dogma  to  which 
some  people  attach  much  importance — it  may  be 
equally  contended  that  the  European  has  no  shadow 
of  right  in  Africa,  and  that  the  blacks  were  much 
happier  without  his  vaunted  civilisation  than  with  it. 
Finally,  *  the  dignity  of  work,*  a  doctrine  which  sounds 
very  well,  is  found  to  resolve  itself  either  into  one  of 
mere  expediency  for  keeping  the  black  out  of  mischief, 
or  else  for  supplying  the  white  man  with  cheap  labour 
and  plenty  of  it.  In  any  case,  from  the  Kaffir's  point 
of  view  such  a  doctrine  was  unnecessary,  bis  wants 
being  extremely  simple  and  easily  supplied. 

The  above  argmnents  cannot  theoretically  be 
assailed,  and  I  have  enumerated  them  to  show  the 
hopeless  confusion  which  arises  as  regards  tneum  and 
tuum  when  the  ambitions  of  a  strong  race  are  brought 
into  sharp  collision  with  the  natural  rights  of  a  weak 
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and  apathetic  one.  Theoretically,  the  Europeans  had 
no  right  to  establish  themselves  in  Africa,  and  they 
have  yet  to  prove  that  their  presence  there  has  bene- 
fited the  original  inhabitants.  Those  inhabitants  in 
turn  have  every  right  to  complain  that  we  have 
abolished  their  systems  of  government,  and  grudge 
them  any  participation  in  ours.  But  had  this  doctrine 
been  logically  enforced,  we  are  bound  to  own  that 
neither  progress  nor  trade  could  have  advanced  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  ethics  of  colonisation  bluntly 
resolve  themselves  into  the  fact  that  a  strong  white 
race  will  always  take  possession  of  any  land  where  its 
surplus  population  can  flourish,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  its  original  inhabitants. 
History  has  proved  this  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
dogma  of  the  original  proprietorship  of  the  soil  must 
be  dropped  in  consequence.  We  are  sometimes  able 
to  perceive  more  or  less  dimly  how  the  working  out  of 
a  great  natural  law  creates  confusion  among  our  more 
or  less  artificial  systems  of  politics  and  morality.  The 
doctrine  of  proprietorship  is  a  very  firmly  rooted  one 
in  every  society,  but  now  and  again  it  comes  into 
collision  with  that  natural  law  which  decrees  that  the 
fittest  alone  shall  survive  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Nature  makes  no  contrat  social;  she  cares 
nothing  for  ethics  or  primogeniture ;  she  cares  for  one 
thing  only,  the  strong  ;  and  she  ordains  that  her  gifts 
are  not  for  the  first  comer,  but  for  the  one  who  can 
make  the  best  use  of  them.  This  theory  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  a  land  such  as  Africa,  the  climatic 
conditions  of  which  are  equally  favourable  to  black 
and  white,  the  white  as  the  stronger  must  inevitably 
possess  and  rule  the  land.  It  may  seem  an  unfair 
decree,  but  the  brutal  law  of  the  stronger  forces  the 
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black  to  bow  to  the  white  man's  will  and  adapt  him- 
self to  the  governing  systems  of  the  latter,  or  else 
perish  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

So  long  as  the  native  lives  in  a  savage  state,  little 
difficulty  arises  imder  the  new  order  of  things.  A  just, 
firm,  but  kind  European  rule  ameliorates  his  condition 
in  many  ways.  Though  it  may  sound  a  retrograde 
doctrine,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  at  times  that  the 
native  cannot  always  remain  in  this  transitional  stage. 
There  is  no  question  of  equality  between  him  and  his 
rulers,  and  a  whole  gamut  of  friction  which  makes 
itself  heard  at  a  subsequent  stage  is  accordingly  silenced. 
When  kindly  treated  he  is  like  a  thoughtless  child,  with- 
out overmuch  malice  or  guile.  Eacial  feeling  is  not 
roused,  owing  to  his  lack  of  pretensions.  He  has  no 
ambitions,  but  he  has  no  need  of  them.  When  forcing 
our  civilisation  on  an  aboriginal  race,  we  are  often  apt 
to  forget  that  it  is  bound  up  with  much  sorrow  and 
bitterness  of  spirit,  and  that  the  path  of  knowledge  is 
almost  invariably  the  path  of  pain.  We  Europeans 
cannot  avoid  or  desire  to  avoid  either  the  one  or  the 
other ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
for  example,  are  far  happier  in  their  lack  of  civilisation 
than  we  in  the  possession  of  ours.  A  civilisation 
which  is  the  highest  expression  of  thought  and  feehng 
in  one  part  of  the  world  becomes  a  mere  fetish  in 
another.  However,  for  good  or  evil,  we  have  established 
our  civilisation  in  Africa,  and  we  must  not  grumble 
when  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed  by  its  practical 
application  among  alien  races.  The  KaflBr,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  a  mimic,  has  grown  anxious  to  learn 
something  of  those  methods  owing  to  which  his  rulers 
have  achieved  so  much  success.  He  bitterly  resents  the 
assumption  that  a  state  of  modified  savagery  may  be 
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after  all  the  happiest  one  for  him.  On  the  contrar}% 
the  natives  are  at  the  present  day  eager  for  education, 
and  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  its  advantages.  This 
brings  us  to  the  kernel  of  the  colour  problem  in  South 
Africa — namely,  the  educated  Kaffir  and  his  present  and 
future  position  in  the  land.  So  far  I  have  dwelt  more 
on  the  abstract  than  on  the  concrete  side  of  the  problem, 
but  we  must  now  consider  the  practical  difficulties  it 
presents.  Granted  that  a  coloured  race  of  strong 
vitality  is  indigenous  in  a  land  where  a  white  race  has 
estabhshed  itself  with  equal  success ;  granted  that  the 
blacks  largely  outnumber  the  whites ;  granted  also 
that  the  natives  are  educated  and  on  the  same  franchise 
footing  as  the  Europeans — what  influence  may  not  the 
Kaffir  ultimately  exercise  on  the  political  destinies  of 
Africa?  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  the  future 
developments  of  which  cause  the  most  far-seeing  men 
in  Africa  much  anxiety.  Up  to  the  present  the  colour 
problem  has  not  assumed  unwieldy  proportions,  and 
the  different  states  and  colonies  have  adopted  dilferent 
systems  by  which  to  meet  it.  Those  systems  must  be 
explained  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE  NATIVE  AS  A  POLITICAL  FACTOR. 

The  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State — which  for  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry  may  be  considered  as  one — 
Natal  and  Cape  Colony  have  each  in  turn  attacked 
their  colour  problem  differently.  The  system  adopted 
in  Cape  Colony  is  the  most  just  and  logical  of  the  three  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  one  which  excites  some  criticism  and 
much  misgiving. 

The  native  policy  in  the  Kepublics  may  be  very 
briefly  described.  The  attitude  of  the  Boers  on  this 
subject  is  simple  and  uncompromising.  They  wholly 
repudiate  any  theory  of  equality  between  black  and 
white,  and  they  give  logical  expression  to  that  theory 
by  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  natives  from  civil  or 
religious  rights.  The  Grondwet  on  Fundamental  Law 
of  the  Transvaal  lays  down  this  principle  in  the  most 
explicit  terms.  A  native  may  not  hold  land  in  either  of 
the  Eepublics,  nor  may  he  journey  from  place  to  place 
without  a  pass.  The  colour  question  is  less  felt  in  the 
Kepublics  than  in  any  other  civilised  portion  of  South 
Africa,  because  the  blacks  are  only  as  two  to  one  in  the 
Free  State,  and  less  than  three  to  one  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  native  labour  question  at  Johannesburg  has  caused 
much  trouble,  but  it  is  an  industrial  rather  than  a 
political  one.  The  liepublican  attitude  towards  the 
blacks  is  accordingly  purely  autocratic.      Now,  when 
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dealing  with  savages  an  autocratic  form  of  government 
can  be  justified  in  many  ways.  Such  a  government, 
however,  must  fulfil  one  condition  :  it  must  be  above 
suspicion  as  regards  its  integrity  and  justice.  The 
great  objection  to  a  despotic  rule  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  good  despot,  and  at  all  times  uncontrolled 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  open  to  abuse. 
An  enlightened  public  opinion,  such  as  exists  in  England, 
is  essential  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of 
subject  races  when  circumstances  necessitate  paternal 
rule.  It  would  be  impossible  to  i)ay  too  high  a  tribute 
to  the  British  magistrates  in  South  Africa  who  hold 
positions  of  authority  among  the  Kaffirs  and  maintain 
so  worthily  the  best  governing  traditions  of  our  nation. 
The  natives  owe  more  to  the  good  guidance  and 
personal  influence  of  these  officials  than  to  any  other 
class  of  Europeans  with  whom  they  have  been  brought 
in  contact.  But  in  the  Boer  States  neither  public 
opinion  nor  just  administrators  safeguard  native  rights, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Kaffirs  is  deplorable.  Especially 
in  the  Transvaal  they  are  treated  with  extreme 
brutality,  sjamboked  at  will  by  the  Boers,  and,  though 
slaveiy  does  not  openly  exist,  the  apprentice  system  is 
but  the  old  evil  under  another  name.  This  ill-treatment 
of  the  Kaffirs  led  to  many  remonstrances  in  the  past 
from  the  British  Government.  The  sale  of  intoxicants 
to  natives  is  forbidden  in  the  Free  State,  but  a  liquor 
law  dragged  by  the  mine  owners  from  the  Transvaal 
Government  has  practically  remained  a  dead- letter.  It 
is  sometimes  said  the  Boers  are  not  the  only  Europeans 
in  South  Africa  who  have  been  guilty  of  brutality  to 
the  natives.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  individual 
Englishmen  may  have  sinned  in  this  as  in  other 
respects ;  but  the  power  of  the  British  Government,  the 
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influence  of  the  Imperial  oflicials,  and,  above  all,  public 
opinion,  are  always  exercised  in  ensuring  justice  for 
the  coloured  people,  and  protection  from  any  illegal 
encroachment  on  their  rights.  The  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment and  its  officials  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  there 
is  practically  no  check  on  any  Boer  who  chooses  to 
ill-treat  a  Kaffir.  A  more  just  and  equitable  native 
policy  is  not  the  least  of  the  blessings  which  will  be 
ensured  by  British  administration  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  position  of  the  native  is,  of  course,  very 
different  in  the  English  colonies.  Though  many 
Europeans  strongly  disapprove  of  the  Kaffir  exercising 
political  rights,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  regards  his  civil  and  legal  status. 
His  property  and  personal  concerns  are  protected  as 
fully,  if  not  more  fully  even  than  those  of  the  whites  ; 
a  proceeding  which  is  held  on  all  hands  to  be  right  and 
proper.  Civil  rights  are  the  same  for  blacks  and 
whites  in  both  colonies,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
franchise  question  is  widely  different  in  Cape  Colony 
from  what  it  is  in  Natal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
dependencies  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma  as  regards 
the  principles  of  representative  institutions.  Both 
recognise  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  establish 
a  manhood  suffrage  which  would  include  the  blacks 
in  an  indiscriminate  manner ;  but  theoretically  colour 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  electoral  disqualifica- 
tion. Still  further,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  exclude  the  native  on  any  such  grounds,  because  the 
half-caste  question  steps  in  at  this  point  and  complicates 
the  matter.  If  colour  is  to  be  treated  as  a  disqualification 
the  question  at  once  arises  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn. 
The  strain  of  black  blood  among  the  Cape  Dutch  is 
too  real  to  be  ignored,  and  the  better  class  half-caste 
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cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  a  Red  Kaffir. 
Both  colonies  therefore  evade  the  point  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  but  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  though  Natal 
had  dealt  with  the  difficulty  in  a  ver}^  sweeping  manner. 
This  is  true  ;  but,  having  a  much  larger  coloured 
population  than  Cape  Colony,  she  was  forced  to  take 
more  active  steps  to  avoid  its  pressure  than  are  at 
present  necessary  in  the  sister  dependency. 

The  Kaffirs  in  both  colonies  are  divided  into  two 
classes — tribal  and  non-tribal.  The  former,  often  known 
as  Red  Kaffirs,  represent  the  savage  element  and  live 
in  communities  ruled  by  their  head-men  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  They  at  present  form  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  coloured  population  ;  but  natu- 
rally they  do  not  exercise  the  franchise,  a  qualification 
for  which  is  exemption  from  tribal  law.  Non-tribal 
Kaffirs  are  the  civilised  or  tame  variety,  who  have 
adopted  European  customs  and  live  under  European 
law.  They  arc  at  present  a  small  minority  in  the 
land,  but  this  minority  is  l)ound  to  grow,  and  it  repre- 
sents the  danger  of  the  future.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  for  all  practical  pui*poses  the  govern- 
ment of  natives  is  much  easier  when  they  are  living 
under  tribal  rather  than  under  non-tribal  law.  In  the 
former  case  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
whites  ;  in  the  latter,  the  possibility  of  doing  so  conies 
within  their  reach.  The  better  educated  the  native, 
the  greater  the  problem  he  presents.  The  colour 
question  in  Cape  Colony  is  accordingly  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  in  Natal,  where  the  Kaffirs  are  far 
less  civilised.  At  the  same  time  the  native  problem  in 
the  land  of  the  Nativity  presents  elements  of  peculiar 
complication,  owing  to  a  third  factor  which  arises  in 
her  case.     One  can  only  admire  the  Natalians  for  the 
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skilful  manner  in  which  they  have  overcome  their 
difi&culties. 

The  total  population  of  the  colony  is  642,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these,  the  whites  only  number  50,000, 
but  there  are  537,000  Kaffirs  and  also  55,000 
Indians  or  coolies.  Practically,  therefore,  the  Euro- 
peans are  little  better  than  a  handful  in  the  land.  A 
liberal  native  franchise  would  speedily  have  entailed 
the  swamping  of  the  white  vote,  and  it  was  necessary 
at  all  costs  to  avoid  this  contingency.  The  danger  did 
not  arise  so  much  from  the  Kaffirs  as  from  the  coolies. 
The  Kaffirs  nearly  all  hve  under  tribal  law,  and  have 
no  electoral  rights.  The  Government  may  at  discretion 
confer  the  franchise  upon  any  native  who  has  been 
exempt  from  tribal  law  seven  years  and  is  considered  a 
suitable  person,  but  practically  the  Kaffir  is  excluded  as 
a  political  factor.  The  native  policy  of  Natal  was 
tersely  summed  up  to  me  by  its  leading  citizen  and  ex- 
Premier,  Sir  John  Kobinson,  in  the  words '  No  guns,  no 
liquor,  no  votes.'  This  system  works  very  well,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  practicable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  coolie  immigrants  from  India,  however, 
threatened  at  one  moment  to  cause  serious  difficulty. 
The  presence  of  the  Hindoo  in  South  Africa  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  influence  of  climate  on 
history.  Sugar-cane,  tea,  and  other  sub-tropical  pro- 
ducts grow  in  abundance  along  the  coast  strip  of  Natal, 
but  the  climate  is  not  one  in  which  a  European  can 
labour.  Nevertheless,  the  wealth  of  the  colony  is  much 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  lowlands,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  maize 
plantations  which  have  been  established  there.  Asiatic 
labour  was  accordingly  imported  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
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after  all  the  happiest  one  for  him.  On  the  contrary, 
the  natives  are  at  the  present  day  eager  for  education, 
and  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  its  advantages.  This 
brings  us  to  the  kernel  of  the  colour  problem  in  South 
Africa — namely,  the  educated  Kaffir  and  his  present  and 
future  position  in  the  land.  So  far  I  have  dwelt  more 
on  the  abstract  than  on  the  concrete  side  of  the  problem, 
but  we  must  now  consider  the  practical  difficulties  it 
presents.  Granted  that  a  coloured  race  of  strong 
vitality  is  indigenous  in  a  land  where  a  white  race  has 
established  itself  with  equal  success ;  granted  that  the 
blacks  largely  outnumber  the  whites;  granted  also 
that  the  natives  are  educated  and  on  the  same  franchise 
footing  as  the  Europeans — what  influence  may  not  the 
Kaffir  ultimately  exercise  on  the  political  destinies  of 
Africa?  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  the  future 
developments  of  which  cause  the  most  far-seeing  men 
in  Africa  much  anxiety.  Up  to  the  present  the  colour 
problem  has  not  assumed  unwieldy  proportions,  and 
the  different  states  and  colonies  have  adopted  different 
systems  by  which  to  meet  it.  Those  systems  must  be 
explained  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 
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trading  operations.  This  caused  much  heart-burning 
among  the  Durban  merchants,  whose  interests  con- 
flicted with  those  of  the  new-comers  and  suffered  in 
consequence.  These  Asiatics  were  in  many  cases  clever, 
intelligent  men,  and  under  the  original  franchise  law  of 
the  colony  large  numbers  of  them  were  becoming 
eligible  to  vote.  This  prospect  was  viewed  with 
unqualified  dislike  and  alarm  by  the  Natalians,  who 
asserted  that  aliens  possessing  no  political  rights  in 
their  own  land  were  not  entitled  to  claim  them  in  a 
foreign  one.  The  Asiatic  element  was  becoming  a  very 
powerful  one  in  Natal,  and  to  place  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  such  people  would  have  been  a  most 
mischievous  act.  The  franchise  law  was  accordingly 
amended  by  a  clause  which  decreed  that  no  political 
rights  were  to  be  accorded  to  immigrants  in  whose 
native  lands  representative  institutions  did  not  exist. 

Natal  by  these  various  methods  has  safeguarded  the 
electoral  privileges  of  her  white  population  from  any 
encroachment  by  the  Kaffirs  or  Asiatics.  Her  attitude 
has  not  been  strictly  logical  for  a  self-governing 
community,  but  it  has  been  wholly  sensible.  What 
developments  her  colour  problem  may  take  in  the 
future  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  preponderance  of  the 
native  population  is  disquieting,  for  as  they  grow  more 
civilised  and  come  under  the  operation  of  European 
law  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  must  necessarily 
increase.  At  present  Mr.  Theal  describes  the  colony  as 
a  miniature  India,  being  in  fact  a  country  occupied  by 
alien  races  with  a  small  governing  caste  of  whites. 

Neither  in  the  Boer  Kepublics  nor  Natal,  therefore, 
does  the  native  count  as  a  political  factor.  We  must 
now  turn  to  Cape  Colony  and  examine  his  status  in 
the   largest    and   most   important   division   of    South 
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Africa.  The  total  popolation  of  that  dependency  is 
estimated  at  1^527.224  persons.  iVvJ.!^  of  whom  alone 
are  whites.  It  is  unnecessazy  to  remind  the  reader 
that  Pariiamentary  insdtntions  are  of  older  growth  in 
Cape  Colony  than  in  Xatal.  the  former  having  received 
her  constitntion  in  1S72,  the  laner  in  1S93.  Many 
questions,  therefore,  may  be  studied  to  bener  advantage 
in  the  elder  colony,  as  they  have  had  more  time  to  develop. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  I  referred  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  colour  a  franchise  disqualification  owing  to 
the  half-caste  question,  and  this  fact  was  evidently 
recognised  when  the  Cape  Colony  constitution  was 
drafted. 

'The  franchise  which  obtains  in  the  colony  is    a 
liberal  one/  writes  Mr.  Noble  in  his  *  Official  Handbook 
of   the   Cape/     'The   qualification  required  of  voters 
(irrespective   of  race  or  colour)    is   being   a    bom   or 
naturalised   British  subject  resident  in  the  colony  for 
twelve   months   prior   to   registration,   and   either   an 
occupier  or  joint  occupier  of  property  whose  share  is  of 
the  value  of  75Z.,  or  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  50Z.  per  annum  ;  but  no  persons  are  entitled  to 
be    registered   on   account   of   sharing   in    any   nadve 
comiBunal   or   tribal  occupation  of  lands,   nor  unless 
they  are  able  to   sign   their  names   and    write    their 
occupations   and  address/     This  mixed   property  and 
educational  qualification  is  considered  a  very  fair  one, 
for    it   excludes   the   savage  and  admits  the  civilised 
native  alone.     The  tame  Kaffirs  are  at    present    in    a 
ftmall  minority,  for  four-fifths  of  the  coloured  popula- 
tion in  Cape  Colony  still  hold  their  lands  under  tribal 
tenure.     Whole   districts,  such   as   Herschel    district, 
Khama's     location— not     to    be    confused    with     the 
Bechuana  chief — Sewane's  location,  Amantinde's  dis- 
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trict,  and  the  Fingo  location  in  Fort  Peddie  district, 
are  tribal,  and  their  inhabitants  consequently  do  not 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  Franchise  Act. 
Nevertheless,  tribal  tenure  is  on  the  wane,  individual 
tenure  on  the  increase.  At  present,  however,  the 
pressure  of  the  coloured  vote  has  not  made  itself  felt 
in  Cape  Colony  as  it  has  in  Natal ;  but,  as  I  have  said 
before,  and  must  repeat  again,  the  native  problem  in 
Africa  is  one  of  the  future,  not  of  to-day. 

As  things  are  at  present,  little  political  friction 
exists  between  the  blacks  and  whites  owing  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  the  latter  who  concern 
themselves  with  public  affairs.  It  would  be  very 
short-sighted,  however,  not  to  recognise  that  the  Kaffir 
vote  is  bound  to  increase  steadily  as  the  natives  grow 
more  civilised  and  come  under  European  law,  and  that 
unless  in  some  manner  the  franchise  is  restricted  a 
future  generation — we  cannot  at  present  say  which — 
will  be  face  to  face  with  a  situation  in  which  the 
Kaffir  vote  outnumbers  the  white.  We  may  say  that, 
as  these  events  will  not  take  place  in  our  time  or  in 
that  of  our  children,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  concern 
ourselves  w^ith  the  difficulties  of  the  far  future.  But 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  subsequent  generations 
will  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  this 
matter,  and  that  it  behoves  us  not  to  add  to  their 
difficulties  by  piling  up  the  heritage  which  results 
from  short-sighted  legislation.  Before  that  day  arrives 
it  is  possible  that  the  hundred  and  one  accidents  of 
Fate  may  considerably  modify  the  position  of  the  two 
races  in  South  Africa ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  matters 
develop  on  their  present  lines,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  a  day  will  come  when  black  men  will 
be  in  a  position  to  make  laws  for  white  ones.     No  one 
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wiiTj  has  uaveilcfi  efiher  in  Sc-%ith  Africa  or  the  United 
^lide^,  and  realities  iLe  in^rniiiv  :  f  r^ci&I  hamni  in  those 
€r>nntr:^.  can  doir  :  :La;  ^  far  as  thr  Caj-e  is  <x»iieemed 
the  black  nian  will  iclv  exerciser  ?uch  prtrjgadvtrs  over 
the  ly>iy  of  ihe  wL::e. 

ry>ri.^  jje'^pi^:  rnav  ihink  iLa;.  sh*: ::ild  sach  a  day  ever 
da'A-n.  ifi^r  black  will  be  sonieienily  developed  mentally 
to  be  wonhy  of  the  trasi  rtj<^ed  in  him.  This  of 
coarse  :•  a  hijrhly  controversial  qaesrion.  but  the 
balance  of  arguments  tells  in  favour  of  those  who 
maintain  that  blacks  will  think  as  blacks,  and  whites 
will  think  as  whit^.-s  to  th^  end  of  time ;  and  that 
erlrication.  in  sj-ite  *>(  many  -trikiui:  exceptions,  will 
pnxluce  no  more  equality  between  their  mental  powers 
and  general  caj^city  than  it  is  ever  hkely  to  prc»duce 
between  those  of  men  and  women.  As  the  man  is  for  all 
tinje  the  physical  and  mental  superior  of  the  woman,  and 
will  always  prove  himself  to  be  such  w  hen  the  best  men 
and  the  l:»est  women  contest  for  the  prizes  of  life  in  a 
fair  field  with  no  favour ;  so  the  white  for  all  time  w  ill 
be  the  superior  of  the  black  whenever  they  meet  on 
equal  tenns.  And  the  moral  in  each  case  is  probably 
the  same,  namely,  that  when  Nature  has  clearly  fixed 
certain  inevitable  limitations,  happiness  is  best  achieved 
by  acquiescence  in,  not  revolt  against,  them. 

Still  further,  when  the  theory  of  Kaffir  capacity  for 
legislation  is  advanced,  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
Governments  of  the  world  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
supplied  us  with  the  striking  object-lesson  of  a  state 
under  Negroid  rule,  and  it  is  one  which  can  only  be 
contemplated  with  dismay.  The  condition  of  Hayti,  a 
black  republic  modelled  on  TiLuropean  lines,  but  governed 
by  Negroes,  is  curiously — I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
wilfully— ignored    by    those    Negrophilists    who    are 
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anxious  to  vest  the  rights  of  Europeans  in  the  hands 
of  blacks.  I  have  no  space  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  excesses  existing  in  a  country  which, 
free  from  European  control,  is  drifting  rapidly  back- 
wards into  a  condition  of  pure  savagery  illustrated  by 
cannibalism  and  kindred  excesses.  Sir  Spencer  St. 
John,  in  his  standard  work  on  the  island,  draws  one  of 
the  most  appalling  pictures  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
and  his  book — which  is  allowed  to  be  in  no  way  over- 
drawn— may  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  who 
have  a  taste  for  horrors.  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  the 
hero  to  whom  Hayti  owes  her  independence,  was  one 
of  the  finest  men  of  his  centui-y,  but  the  noble  qualities 
of  this  particular  Negro  are  thrown  into  lurid  relief  by 
the  anarchy  now  prevailing  among  his  countrymen. 
The  Negro  in  Hayti  has  had  every  .chance  of  proving 
his  capacity  as  a  governing  unit,  but  the  condition  of 
affairs  resulting  from  his  political  indej  endence  is  not 
altogether  an  encouraging  parallel  as  regards  the  desira- 
bility of  Kaffir  influence  on  South  African  affairs. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  Jamaica  also  the 
representative  institutions  established  after  1834  ended 
not  only  in  fiasco  but  massacre.  The  free  and  in- 
dependent Negro  declined  to  pay  taxes  and  talked  of 
expelling  the  English.  The  insurrection  suppressed 
by  Colonel  Eyre  in  18()4  brought  matters  to  a  climax, 
but  after  the  disturbances  which  took  place  at  that  time 
the  constitution  was  revoked  and  a  Crown  Colony 
Government  established.  Under  European  guidance 
the  Negroid  races  up  to  a  certain  point  do  very  well ; 
left  to  themselves,  the  invariable  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  relapse  into  barbarism. 

With  the  object-lessons  of  Hayti  and  Jamaica  before 
our  eyes,  it  is  not  only  interesting  but  important  to  ask 
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what  part  the  pohtical  Kaffir  aspires  to  play,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  afl&drs  of  Cape  Colony.     Any  snch  inquiry 
reveals  the  fact  that  though  in  a  minority  their  influence 
already  has  made  itself  felt  distinctly.     The  Kaffir  vote 
controls  three,  if  not  more,  seats  in  the    Legislative 
Assembly.      WTien    it  is  remembered    that    the    Cape 
Government  is  at  present  carried  on  by  a  majority  of 
eight,  the  influence   of   four   votes  may  consequently 
result  in  a  change  of  Ministry.     In  certain  districts  the 
Kaffirs  are  be^nning  to  hold  the  balance    of    power 
between  the  English  and  Dutch — in  fact,  to  constitute 
the  Irish  party  in  Cape  politics.     They  aim,  indeed,  at 
being  the  Pamellites  of  South    Africa.     The    dispute 
between   the   two   white   races    naturally    pleases  the 
blacks,  who   hope   to   profit   by  the  troubled  state  of 
affairs  resulting  from  the  disastrous    quarrel    of    their 
betters.     The  pohtical   aspirations  of  the   Kaffirs    are 
well  summed  up  in  the  person  of  Tengo  Jabavu,  editor 
of  the   *  Imvo,'   a  Kaffir  paper  which   is  published  at 
King  William's  Town.     The  *  Imvo  *  has  a  very  large 
circulation,  and  Jabavu  himself  is  looked  upon   as   the 
prophet  of  the  educated  Kaffir.     He  has  much  influence 
in  the  Eastern  Province,  and  politically  is  a  magwuinp 
sometimes  favouring  the  Dutch,  sometimes  the  English. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Kaffir,  says  Jabavu,  to  listen  from 
which    quarter   the    wind    blows    and    to    profit    by    it 
accorrlingly. 

It  was  noted  with  some  surprise  at  the  last  elections 
that  the  Kaffir  vote  in  many  divisions  was  cast  in  favour 
of  the  Bond  candidate.  The  varrne  idea  so  popular  in 
this  country'  that  the  South  African  natives  love  the 
Enrjlish  and  hate  the  Dutch  is  an  erroneous  one.  The 
native  has  no  love  for  either  side  ;  he  is  indifferent  to 
Dutch    and  English  alike,  but  will  lean   to   the   party 
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favourable  to  himself.  The  competition  which  has 
consequently  resulted  between  the  Bond  and  the 
Progressives  as  regards  the  Kaffir  vote  is  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  features  in  latter-day  Cape  politics. 
It  naturally  fills  the  blacks  with  an  undue  idea  of  their 
own  importance,  and  it  puts  the  whites  in  a  position 
of  asking  favours  from  them.  The  pretensions  of  the 
blacks  are  advanced  by  the  quarrels  of  the  latter,  and 
the  sooner  that  fact  is  brought  home  to  the  Europeans 
the  better.  As  regards  the  favour  shown  by  the  Kaffirs 
towards  the  Bond,  three  reasons  are  forthcoming  in 
explanation  of  their  attitude.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
curious  that  they  should  have  any  leanings  towards  a 
race  which  has  always  treated  them  badly.  The 
Kaffirs,  however,  lend  their  support  to  the  present 
Government  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  its  Dutch 
sympathies  as  on  the  ground  that  the  Bond  Ministry 
includes  such  men  as  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Sauer,  and  Mr. 
Merriman,  who  are  known  as  Negrophilists.  Also  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  ruling  with  the  Bond  when  he  passed  the 
Glen  Grey  Act,  of  which  more  anon.  The  native  there- 
fore does  not  look  upon  the  Bond  as  necessarily  inimical 
to  his  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  no  member  on 
the  Progressive  side — Mr.  Rose-Innes  sits  apart — has 
particularly  identified  himself  with  native  affairs,  and 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  has  never 
been  popular  with  the  Kaffirs  since  his  Disarmament 
Act.  Then,  again,  men  of  Tengo  Jabavu's  stamp,  who 
are  aiming  at  political  power,  undoubtedly  think  that 
the  Kaffir  has  more  to  gain  by  his  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  than  by  his  alliance  with  the  English. 
The  Kaffir  recognises  that  his  help  is  more  valuable 
to  the  former  than  it  is  to  the  latter,  and  that  the 
Dutch   might  be  willing  to  purchase  it   at  a  higher 
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price.     The  English,  he  knows,  are  strong  enough  in  the 
long  run  to  do  without  his  assistance ;  the  Dutch,  on 
the  contrary,  might  be  ^Wiling  to  buy  it  by  concessions 
political    and   otherwise.     Finally,    an    element    half 
prejudice,  half  instinct,  enters  into  the  attitude  of  the 
Kaffir  towards  the  dominant  races.     A  parallel  might 
be  drawn    between    the  Northerners  and  Southerners 
in  America  and  the  English  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa. 
Like  the  Northerners,  the  English  in  the  abstract  are 
more  philanthropically  inclined  towards  the  natives  than 
are  the  Dutch.     They  treat  the  Kaffir  with  both  justice 
and   kindness,  and  are  willing  to  give  him  a    certain 
measure  of  political  power.     But  the  native  feels  never- 
theless that  between  himself  and  the  Englishman  an 
intellectual  gulf  is  fixed  which  he  can  never  hope  to 
bridge.     The  latter  treats  him  with  pitpng  scorn,  and 
would  never  look  upon  him  socially  as  an  equal.     The 
Dutch,  Hke  the  Southerners,  are  harsher  politically,  but 
more  familiar  socially.     The  two  races  are  more  on  a 
level  intellectually,  and  the  Kaffir  feels  that  he  is  not 
removed  from  a  Dutchman  in  the  scale  of  humanity  by 
the  degrees  which  separate  him  from  an  Englishman. 
The  native  is  forced  in  the  Transvaal  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  but  the  Boer,  if  he  is  in  a  good 
temper,  will  talk  and  laugh  with  him  when  they  meet. 
The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  the  Kaffir  to 
walk  on  the  pavement,  but  passes  by  him  with  every  sign 
of  aversion,  and  is  careful  not  to  rub  shoulders.     This 
may  be  called  the  sentimental  side  of  the  question,  but 
sentiment  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  politics. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  leaven  working  at  present 
among  the  educated  Kaffirs  all  over  Africa  little  under- 
stood by    the  whites,  but  which  is  bound  to  produce 
far-reaching  results.     A  Dutch  South  Africa,  a  British 
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South  Africa — these  are  ambitions  with  which  we  are 
well  acquainted  ;  but  slowly  a  third  party  is  being  formed 
in  the  land,  which  aims  at  Africa  for  the  Africans.  It 
is  a  dream,  or  black  man's  dream,  which  will  never  be 
fulfilled ;  but  it  is  beyond  us  to  prophesy  what  circum- 
stances may  come  to  pass  in  the  working  out  and  the 
shattering  of  that  illusion.  The  aim  of  the  educated 
Kaffir  is  freedom — freedom  in  all  matters  political  and 
spiritual.  This  spirit  is  manifesting  itself  by  a  series 
of  what  are  called  *  new  movements  *  generally  connected 
with  religion,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  directed 
of  late. 

The  establishment  of  the  Ethiopian  Church  is  a 
very  significant  sign  of  the  times.  Wishing  to  be 
entirely  free  from  all  control,  the  Kaffirs  have  started  a 
coloured  soi'disant  Christian  Church  of  their  own,  con- 
ducted on  racial  lines,  no  whites  being  admitted.  This 
organisation  is  affiliated  with  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  The  natives  consecrate 
their  own  *  clergymen,'  the  head  of  the  Ethiopian  Church 
being  a  Kaffir  bishop  named  Dwane.  His  following 
is  roughly  estimated  at  about  10,000  natives,  and  the 
Christianity  taught  is  apparently  of  the  most  curious 
character.  The  tendency  to  relapse  into  heathenism  is 
a  conspicuous  one  among  all  these  native  religious 
organisations.  The  Eastern  Province  even  to-day  is 
honeycombed  with  witchcraft.  Many  curious  tales 
were  told  me  on  this  subject  when  I  was  travelling 
through  the  district,  but  they  are  too  chaotic  to  be 
recounted  here.  Much  restlessness  and  discontent 
have  been  caused  by  the  *  new  movements,'  and  the 
Kaffirs  who  break  away  from  European  control  become 
in  many  cases  totally  indifferent  to  the  teaching  of 
either  civiHsation  or  the  Gospel.     The  religious  aspira- 
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pulously  by  the  more  intelligent  section.  The  prejudices 
of  the  native  mind,  and  the  strange  lack  of  mental 
perspective  which  determines  all  his  ideas  are  almost 
incomprehensible  to  the  European.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  be  understood  and  taken  into  account. 
The  question  which  arose  lately  over  the  employment 
of  Native  Indian  troops  in  the  present  war  is  an 
instance  in  point.  The  exclusion  of  the  latter  on 
grounds  of  policy  puzzled  many  people,  to  whom  the 
statement  that  the  quarrel  was  between  white  men 
conveyed  no  meaning.  The  loyalty  and  splendid 
fighting  qualities  of  our  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  are  as 
fully  appreciated  in  South  Africa  as  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire,  but  the  local  conditions  rendered  their  services 
unavailable.  The  natives  had  been  told  not  to  inter- 
fere in  a  matter  concerning  the  Dutch  and  English, 
but  great  difficulty  was  found  in  restraining  various 
warlike  tribes  whose  aboriginal  instincts  were  whetted 
by  the  prospects  of  strife.  Had  Indian  troops  been 
sent  to  Africa  when  the  country  was  in  such  an 
inflammable  state,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  bad 
effect  their  presence  would  have  had  on  the  Kaffirs. 
Apart  from  its  inconsistency,  such  an  act  would  have 
been  looked  upon  by  the  native  mind,  so  ignorant  and 
easily  swayed,  as  a  hopeless  avowal  of  weakness  and 
numerical  inferiority.  The  educated  Kaffir  with  his 
ideal  of  Africa  for  the  Africans  would  not  have  failed 
to  preach  the  following  moral  to  his  savage  brother  : 
*  If  there  are  not  enough  English  soldiers  to  fight  a 
relative  handful  of  Dutch,  what  would  be  the  position 
of  this  so-called  ruling  race  if  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  strong  coloured  population  estimated  south  of  the 
Zambesi  at  eight  millions  ?  '  Considerations  such  as 
these  have  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  ruling 
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native  races,  and  they  are  considerations  frequently 
ignored  by  the  general  public. 

The  question  of  the  Kaffir  vote  is  likely  to  prove 
a  difficult  one  in  any  federation  scheme  devised  for  a 
United  South  Africa.  It  would  be  manifestly  illogical 
to  allow  natives  to  vote  for  a  Federal  Parliament  in  one 
colony  and  deny  them  the  gift  in  all  the  others.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  Natal  and  the  Dutch  States  would 
resolutely  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  colour  factor. 
Nevertheless,  the  Cape  Colony  Kaffir  has  the  franchise 
under  the  present  system,  and  is  not  likely  to  forego 
it  under  a  new  one.  How  this  difficulty  will  be 
averted  is  at  present  an  enigma,  for  the  Natalians  and 
the  Boers  are  at  one  in  their  determination  that  no 
native  influence  shall  penetrate  within  the  walls  of 
their  Assemblies.  The  Kaffir  franchise  has  always 
evoked  a  good  deal  of  criticism  among  Cape  Colony's 
neighbours.  The  Boers  flout  her  openly  in  the  matter, 
and  Natal  equally  reserves  the  right  of  making  unplea- 
sant observations  on  the  subject.  The  relations  between 
the  two  colonies  are  not  effusively  cordial  They  are 
marked  by  that  affection  tempered  by  a  high  degree  of 
criticism  which  often  exists  between  members  of  the 
same  family.  Cape  Colony  is  fond  of  adopting  a  lofty 
elder-sister,  *  You  are  only  a  little  girl,  you  know,'  tone 
to  Natal,  and  bids  the  latter  beware  of  the  precocity  of 
youth  and  the  introduction  of  coolie  labour.  To  which 
Natal  replies  pertly  :  *  You  needn't  talk.  I  don't  allow 
a  black  vote  in  my  Assembly  anyway ;  and  what  about 
your  liquor  laws  too  ?  You  attend  to  your  own  Scab 
Act,  which  won't  work  properly  though  you  are  always 
tinkering  at  it,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  coolies.* 

Such  in  broad  outline  are  some  of  the  problems 
raised  by  any  study  of  the  native  question  in  South 
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what  part  the  political  Kaffir  aspires  to  play,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  affairs  of  Cape  Colony.  Any  such  inquiry 
reveals  the  fact  that  though  in  a  minority  their  influence 
already  has  made  itself  felt  distinctly.  The  Kaffir  vote 
controls  three,  if  not  more,  seats  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Cape 
Government  is  at  present  carried  on  by  a  majority  of 
eight,  the  influence  of  four  votes  may  consequently 
result  in  a  change  of  Ministry.  In  certain  districts  the 
Kaffirs  are  beginning  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  English  and  Dutch — in  fact,  to  constitute 
the  Irish  party  in  Cape  politics.  They  aim,  indeed,  at 
being  the  Pamellites  of  South  Africa.  The  dispute 
between  the  two  white  races  naturally  pleases  the 
blacks,  who  hope  to  profit  by  the  troubled  state  of 
affairs  resulting  from  the  disastrous  quarrel  of  their 
betters.  The  political  aspirations  of  the  Kaffirs  are 
well  summed  up  in  the  person  of  Tengo  Jabavu,  editor 
of  the  *Imvo,*  a  Kaffir  paper  which  is  published  at 
King  William's  Town.  The  *  Imvo  '  has  a  very  large 
circulation,  and  Jabavu  himself  is  looked  upon  as  the 
prophet  of  the  educated  Kaffir.  He  has  much  influence 
in  the  Eastern  Province,  and  politically  is  a  mugwump 
sometimes  favouring  the  Dutch,  sometimes  the  English. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Kaffir,  says  Jabavu,  to  listen  from 
which  quarter  the  wind  blows  and  to  profit  by  it 
accordingly. 

It  was  noted  with  some  surprise  at  the  last  elections 
that  the  Kaffir  vote  in  many  divisions  was  cast  in  favour 
of  the  Bond  candidate.  The  vague  idea  so  popular  in 
this  country  that  the  South  African  natives  love  the 
English  and  hate  the  Dutch  is  an  erroneous  one.  The 
native  has  no  love  for  either  side  ;  he  is  indifferent  to 
Dutch   and  English  alike,  but  will  lean  to  the  party 
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favourable  to  himself.  The  competition  which  has 
consequently  resulted  between  the  Bond  and  the 
Progressives  as  regards  the  Kaffir  vote  is  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  features  in  latter-day  Cape  politics. 
It  naturally  fills  the  blacks  with  an  undue  idea  of  their 
own  importance,  and  it  puts  the  whites  in  a  position 
of  asking  favours  from  them.  The  pretensions  of  the 
blacks  are  advanced  by  the  quarrels  of  the  latter,  and 
the  sooner  that  fact  is  brought  home  to  the  Europeans 
the  better.  As  regards  the  favour  shown  by  the  Kaffirs 
towards  the  Bond,  three  reasons  are  forthcoming  in 
explanation  of  their  attitude.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
curious  that  they  should  have  any  leanings  towards  a 
race  which  has  always  treated  them  badly.  The 
Kaffirs,  however,  lend  their  support  to  the  present 
Government  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  its  Dutch 
sympathies  as  on  the  ground  that  the  Bond  Ministry 
includes  such  men  as  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Sauer,  and  Mr. 
Merriman,  who  are  known  as  Negrophilists.  Also  Mr. 
Ehodes  was  ruling  with  the  Bond  when  he  passed  the 
Glen  Grey  Act,  of  which  more  anon.  The  native  there- 
fore does  not  look  upon  the  Bond  as  necessarily  inimical 
to  his  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  no  member  on 
the  Progressive  side — Mr.  Rose-Innes  sits  apart — has 
particularly  identified  himself  with  native  affairs,  and 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  has  never 
been  popular  with  the  Kaffirs  since  his  Disarmament 
Act.  Then,  again,  men  of  Tengo  Jabavu's  stamp,  who 
are  aiming  at  political  power,  undoubtedly  think  that 
the  Kaffir  has  more  to  gain  by  his  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  than  by  his  alliance  with  the  English. 
The  Kaffir  recognises  that  his  help  is  more  valuable 
to  the  former  than  it  is  to  the  latter,  and  that  the 
Dutch   might  be  willing  to  purchase  it   at   a   higher 
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price.  The  English,  he  knows,  are  strong  enough  in  the 
long  run  to  do  ijvithout  his  assistance ;  the  Dutch,  on 
the  contrary,  might  be  willing  to  buy  it  by  concessions 
political  and  otherwise.  Finally,  an  element  half 
prejudice,  half  instinct,  enters  into  the  attitude  of  the 
Kaffir  towards  the  dominant  races.  A  parallel  might 
be  drawn  between  the  Northerners  and  Southerners 
in  America  and  the  English  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa. 
Like  the  Northerners,  the  English  in  the  abstract  are 
more  philanthropically  incHned  towards  the  natives  than 
are  the  Dutch.  They  treat  the  Kaffir  with  both  justice 
and  kindness,  and  are  willing  to  give  him  a  certain 
measure  of  political  power.  But  the  native  feels  never- 
theless that  between  himself  and  the  Englishman  an 
intellectual  gulf  is  fixed  which  he  can  never  hope  to 
bridge.  The  latter  treats  him  with  pitying  scorn,  and 
would  never  look  upon  him  socially  as  an  equal.  The 
Dutch,  like  the  Southerners,  are  harsher  politically,  but 
more  familiar  socially.  The  two  races  are  more  on  a 
level  intellectually,  and  the  Kaffir  feels  that  he  is  not 
removed  from  a  Dutchman  in  the  scale  of  humanity  by 
the  degrees  which  separate  him  from  an  Englishman. 
The  native  is  forced  in  the  Transvaal  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  but  the  Boer,  if  he  is  in  a  good 
temper,  will  talk  and  laugh  with  him  when  they  meet. 
The  Enghshman,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  the  Kaffir  to 
walk  on  the  pavement,  but  passes  by  him  with  every  sign 
of  aversion,  and  is  careful  not  to  rub  shoulders.  This 
may  be  called  the  sentimental  side  of  the  question,  but 
sentiment  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  politics. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  leaven  working  at  present 
among  the  educated  Kaffirs  all  over  Africa  little  under- 
stood by  the  whites,  but  which  is  bound  to  produce 
far-reaching  results.     A  Dutch  South  Africa,  a  British 
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South  Africa — these  are  ambitions  with  which  we  are 
well  acquainted  ;  but  slowly  a  third  party  is  being  formed 
in  the  land,  which  aims  at  Africa  for  the  Africans.  It 
is  a  dream,  or  black  man's  dream,  which  will  never  be 
fulfilled ;  but  it  is  beyond  us  to  prophesy  what  circum- 
stances may  come  to  pass  in  the  working  out  and  the 
shattering  of  that  illusion.  The  aim  of  the  educated 
Kaffir  is  freedom — freedom  in  all  matters  political  and 
spiritual.  This  spirit  is  manifesting  itself  by  a  series 
of  what  are  called  *  new  movements  *  generally  connected 
with  religion,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  directed 
of  late. 

The  establishment  of  the  Ethiopian  Church  is  a 
very  significant  sign  of  the  times.  Wishing  to  be 
entirely  free  from  all  control,  the  Kaffirs  have  started  a 
coloured  soi'disant  Christian  Church  of  their  own,  con- 
ducted on  racial  lines,  no  whites  being  admitted.  This 
organisation  is  affiliated  with  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  The  natives  consecrate 
their  own  *  clergymen,'  the  head  of  the  Ethiopian  Church 
being  a  Kaffir  bishop  named  Dwane.  His  following 
is  roughly  estimated  at  about  10,000  natives,  and  the 
Christianity  taught  is  apparently  of  the  most  curious 
character.  The  tendency  to  relapse  into  heathenism  is 
a  conspicuous  one  among  all  these  native  religious 
organisations.  The  Eastern  Province  even  to-day  is 
honeycombed  with  witchcraft.  Many  curious  tales 
were  told  me  on  this  subject  when  I  was  travelling 
through  the  district,  but  they  are  too  chaotic  to  be 
recounted  here.  Much  restlessness  and  discontent 
have  been  caused  by  the  *  new  movements,'  and  the 
Kaffirs  who  break  away  from  European  control  become 
in  many  cases  totally  indifferent  to  the  teaching  of 
either  civilisation  or  the  Gospel.     The  religious  aspira- 
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tions  of  the  native  races  are  charetcteristically  accom- 
panied by  that  love  of  coercion  and  persecution  which 
has  marked  theological  ardour  in  all  ages.  So  noto- 
rious has  this  become,  that  the  Secretary  of  Native 
Affairs  not  long  since  was  forced  to  warn  the  head-men 
that,  however  desirable  the  Government  might  consider 
spiritual  and  educational  advancement  among  the 
tribes,  coercion  was  not  to  be  used  to  achieve  these 
ends.  Reference  is  made  more  than  once  in  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Native  Aifairs  Blue  Book  for  1899  to 
the  restlessness  created  by  the  propaganda  carried  on 
by  the  Ethiopian  Church.  *  The  leading  idea  is  to 
cast  off  the  white  man  altogether  in  Church  matters,* 
writes  one  inspector  of  native  locations.  *  The  doctrines 
taught,  the  form  of  Church  government,  are  secondary 
considerations.  The  name  of  the  Church  conveys  the 
leading  and  master  thought  of  the  organisation.  In 
the  designation  *•  Ethiopian  Church  "  is  contained  the 
very  pith  of  the  movement.  She  lays  claim  to  being 
the  native  national  Church  into  which  all  tribes  shall 
come,  prophesies  the  birth  of  a  great  nation  out 
of  herself — viz.  the  **  Ethiopian  people  " — seeks  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  all  European  control  in 
Church  matters ;  to  this  end  has  its  own  bishop 
(a  Kaffir  by  birth),  who  is  now  the  presiding  elder  in 
this  country.' 

The  eagerness  of  the  Kaffir  for  education  is  another 
striking  fact  which  bears  witness  to  his  growth  of 
ambitions.  The  great  native  institution  at  Lovedale  is 
full  to  overcrowding,  and  the  rush  still  continues.  The 
average  age  of  the  pupils  is  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  of 
the  industrial  apprentices  twenty-two,  but  this  average 
is  rapidly  falling,  which  testifies  to  the  growth  of  the 
educational  spirit.     Dr.  lioberts,  the  Vice-Principal,  told 
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me  that  this  desire  for  learning  is  almost  an  instinct 
of  self-preservation  among  the  natives,  and  that  some 
of  them  frankly  say  that  with  education  their  chance 
has  come.  The  educational  returns  in  Cape  Colony 
are  instructive  on  this  head.  The  statistics  for  1898 
show  the  average  of  attendance  in  the  State-aided 
schools  to  be  58*73  per  cent,  black,  and  41-27  per  cent, 
white.  Kaffirs  have  shown  capacity  as  teachers, 
evangehsts,  and  interpreters,  and  they  achieve  some 
success  as  public  speakers.  They  arc  also  extremely 
fond  of  litigation,  though  their  inherent  mendacity  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  their  making  good  lawyers.  A 
Kaffir  has  in  fact  the  most  irreverent  ideas  as  to  the 
majesty  and  dignity  of  the  law.  Lawyer  and  liar  are 
synonymous  terms  in  his  mind.  If  he  goes  to  law 
and  loses  a  case,  he  never  admits  that  any  idea  — how- 
ever mistaken— of  justice  has  entered  into  the  question. 
He  only  bewails  that  the  other  man's  liar  (Anglicd, 
lawyer)  lied  better  than  his  liar,  hence  the  judgment 
against  him.  One  native  magistrate  complains  in  his 
report  that  *  a  Fingo  has  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  ruining  himself  over  an  utterly  trivial  case.'  On 
one  occasion  a  sum  of  five  shillings  was  in  dispute  and 
the  costs  in  the  case  came  to  25/.  A  witness  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Glen  Grey  Act  also 
described  a  case  when  a  quarrel  over  a  pair  of  old 
saddle-bags  had  resulted  in  a  legal  action  involving 
very  large  costs. 

It  is  this  combination  of  savagery  and  civilisation 
which  makes  the  direction  of  native  affairs  a  difficult 
one  in  South  Africa.  The  prejudices  of  the  one  side, 
the  aspirations  of  the  other,  have  both  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  lied  Kaffir  may  be  exploited  unscru- 
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pulously  by  the  more  intelligent  section.  The  prejudices 
of  the  native  mind,  and  the  strange  lack  of  mental 
perspective  which  determines  all  his  ideas  are  almost 
incomprehensible  to  the  European.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  be  understood  and  taken  into  account. 
The  question  which  arose  lately  over  the  employment 
of  Native  Indian  troops  in  the  present  war  is  an 
instance  in  point.  The  exclusion  of  the  latter  on 
grounds  of  policy  puzzled  many  people,  to  whom  the 
statement  that  the  quarrel  was  between  white  men 
conveyed  no  meaning.  The  loyalty  and  splendid 
fighting  qualities  of  our  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  are  as 
fully  appreciated  in  South  Africa  as  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire,  but  the  local  conditions  rendered  their  services 
unavailable.  The  natives  had  been  told  not  to  inter- 
fere in  a  matter  concerning  the  Dutch  and  English, 
but  great  difficulty  was  found  in  restraining  various 
warlike  tribes  whose  aboriginal  instincts  were  whetted 
by  the  prospects  of  strife.  Had  Indian  troops  been 
sent  to  Africa  when  the  country  was  in  such  an 
inflammable  state,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  bad 
effect  their  presence  would  have  had  on  the  Kaffirs. 
Apart  from  its  inconsistency,  such  an  act  would  have 
been  looked  upon  by  the  native  mind,  so  ignorant  and 
easily  swayed,  as  a  hopeless  avowal  of  weakness  and 
numerical  inferiority.  The  educated  Kaffir  with  his 
ideal  of  Africa  for  the  Africans  would  not  have  failed 
to  preach  the  following  moral  to  his  savage  brother  : 
*  If  there  are  not  enough  English  soldiers  to  fight  a 
relative  handful  of  Dutch,  what  would  be  the  position 
of  this  so-called  ruling  race  if  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  strong  coloured  population  estimated  south  of  the 
Zambesi  at  eight  millions  ?  *  Considerations  such  as 
these  have  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  ruling 
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native  races,  and  they  are  considerations  frequently 
ignored  by  the  general  public. 

The  question  of  the  Kaffir  vote  is  likely  to  prove 
a  difficult  one  in  any  federation  scheme  devised  for  a 
United  South  Africa.  It  would  be  manifestly  illogical 
to  allow  natives  to  vote  for  a  Federal  Parliament  in  one 
colony  and  deny  them  the  gift  in  all  the  others.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  Natal  and  the  Dutch  States  would 
resolutely  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  colour  factor. 
Nevertheless,  the  Cape  Colony  Kaffir  has  the  franchise 
under  the  present  system,  and  is  not  likely  to  forego 
it  under  a  new  one.  How  this  difficulty  will  be 
averted  is  at  present  an  enigma,  for  the  Natahans  and 
the  Boers  are  at  one  in  their  determination  that  no 
native  influence  shall  penetrate  within  the  walls  of 
their  Assemblies.  The  Kaffir  franchise  has  always 
evoked  a  good  deal  of  criticism  among  Cape  Colony's 
neighbours.  The  Boers  flout  her  openly  in  the  matter, 
and  Natal  equally  reserves  the  right  of  making  unplea- 
sant observations  on  the  subject.  The  relations  between 
the  two  colonies  are  not  effusively  cordial  They  are 
marked  by  that  affection  tempered  by  a  high  degree  of 
criticism  which  often  exists  between  members  of  the 
same  family.  Cape  Colony  is  fond  of  adopting  a  lofty 
elder-sister,  *  You  are  only  a  little  girl,  you  know,*  tone 
to  Natal,  and  bids  the  latter  beware  of  the  precocity  of 
youth  and  the  introduction  of  coolie  labour.  To  which 
Natal  replies  pertly :  *  You  needn't  talk.  I  don't  allow 
a  black  vote  in  my  Assembly  anyway ;  and  what  about 
your  liquor  laws  too  ?  You  attend  to  your  own  Scab 
Act,  which  won't  work  properly  though  you  are  always 
tinkering  at  it,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  coolies.' 

Such  in  broad  outline  are  some  of  the  problems 
raised  by  any  study  of  the  native  question  in  South 
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Africa.  The  subject  is  an  inexhaustible  one,  and  I  have 
barely  touched  its  fringe.  The  most  confirmed  optimist 
is  forced  to  own  that  the  future  outlook  is  not  very  pro- 
mising for  all  parties  concerned,  whatever  advantages 
may  be  gained  by  individual  sections.  Two  facts,  how- 
ever, of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken  may  serve  to 
modify  that  future  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  first 
of  these  brings  me  back  to  the  statement  from  which 
I  started — namely,  the  vitality  of  the  Bantu  race. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  that  vitality  will 
always  maintain  itself  at  its  present  high  degree.  So 
far  the  Kafl&r  has  not  withered  at  the  touch  of  civili- 
sation, as  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Maori  and  the  Bed 
Indian.  On  the  contrary,  his  numbers  are  increasing 
very  rapidly.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  conditions  of  existence  are  at  present  artificially 
favourable.  Not  only  is  a  fair  field  open  to  him  in  his 
competition  with  the  white,  but  special  advantages 
are  secured  to  him  by  law.  The  Government  protects 
the  natives  against  themselves  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  liquor  and  guns,  and,  still  further,  in  certain  districts 
they  are  not  allowed  to  alienate  their  lands,  a  provision 
which  saves  them  from  the  penalties  of  debt  and 
subsequent  vagabondage.  As  the  native  grows  more 
educated  and  demands  that  in  every  respect  he  may  be 
treated  as  the  white,  these  protections  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  once  withdrawn  it  is  possible  the  vices  of 
civilisation  will  lay  him  low.  Whether  or  not  this 
theory  is  correct,  time  alone  can  prove ;  but,  I  should 
add,  it  is  the  view  I  heard  upheld  by  one  of  the  most 
competent  authorities  on  native  affairs  in  South  Africa. 
The  question  of  the  non-alienability  of  the  land 
also  raises  a  very  important  and  highly  practical  issue 
as  regards  the   electoral  qualifications  of  the  natives. 
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It  is  practically  impossible  in  politics  to  curtail  a  privi- 
lege once  given,  and  any  direct  restriction  of  the  present 
franchise  law  in  Cape  Colony  is  most  unlikely.  Should 
the  Kaffirs,  however,  grow  too  aggressive,  their  political 
power  might  be  curtailed  by  abolishing  the  restrictive 
clauses  on  land  tenure.  Native  land  tenure  is  a  com- 
plicated subject ;  but  at  present,  broadly  speaking,  it 
is  difficult  for  Europeans  to  buy  up  native  property.  If 
the  blacks  insist,  however,  upon  being  put  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  whites,  they  must  submit  eventually 
to  the  same  land  laws.  This  practically  means — as  a 
Kaffir  is  very  easily  run  into  debt — that  by  a  little 
manoeuvring  the  English  could  purchase  all  the  native 
allotments,  and  the  natives  themselves  would  simply 
remain  as  labourers  on  property  they  had  previously 
owned.  The  loss  of  the  land  would  entail  the  loss  of 
the  qualification  necessary  for  voting,  and  the  balance 
of  power  might  be  restored  in  this  way.  Such  a  theory, 
however,  savours  somewhat  of  Machiavelian  prebctices, 
and  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  more 
acceptable.  One  political  element  must  in  the  end 
tell  against  the  native.  He  will  be  unable  to  profit 
indefinitely  by  the  quarrels  of  the  dominant  races. 
The  present  political  cleavage  on  racial  lines  is  an 
unnatural  one  and  cannot  last  for  ever.  Sooner  or 
later  the  real  party  lines  in  South  Africa  must  fall 
between  the  Protectionist  and  the  Free  Trader — that  is 
to  say,  country  versus  town.  A  few  faint  signs  in  this 
direction  already  begin  to  show  themselves  in  Natal, 
where,  racial  distinction  being  practically  nil,  politics 
develop  under  normal  circumstances. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  say  a  little 
wearily  that,  as  this  generation  has  had  to  bear  very 
heavy  burdens  resulting  from  the  present  problems  of 
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Africa,  it  is  gratuitous  to  trouble  ourselves  about  those 
of  a  remote  epoch.  To  each  generation  its  problem 
and  its  task ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  as 
regards  the  future  is  one  which  rests  on  every  age  in 
turn.  The  Kaffir  mind  may  be  compared  at  present 
with  a  green  twig  the  growth  of  which  depends  on  the 
form  we  choose  to  give  it.  That  in  itself  is  a  weighty 
decision  for  us  to  make. 

It*8  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  souls, 
And  matter  enough  to  save  one's  own  ; 

and  the  cry  of  those  inarticulate  races  who  look 
towards  us  for  light  necessarily  strikes  a  warning  note 
in  the  ears  of  all  who  hear  it. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

NATIVE   EDUCATION   AND   LEGISLATION. 

The  question  of  native  education  in  South  Africa  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  It  is  difficult  because  it  has  to  meet 
wants  we  have  ourselves  created  in  the  Kaffir  mind 
and  are  at  present  somewhat  nonplussed  to  know  how 
to  deal  with.  It  sounds  very  well  at  first  sight  to  say 
that  we  must  teach  the  native  ideas  of  decency  and 
self-respect ;  teach  him  also  that  it  is  better  to  work 
than  to  loaf.  But  when  examined  a  little  nearer,  the 
case  does  not  appear  so  simple.  The  native  is  perfectly 
happy  in  his  natural  state  of  dirt,  demoralisation,  and 
idleness.  He  asks  no  more  than  to  be  left  alone,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  disturbed.  From  our  point  of  view,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  him  in  such  a  state.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  European  standards  to 
acquiesce  in  the  perpetual  degradation  of  any  human 
being;  in  the  second  place,  savagery  inconveniences 
the  white  settlers.  Idle,  demoralised,  thieving  tribes 
are  not  nice  neighbours;  also,  the  European  wants 
black  labour.  To  teach  the  Kaffir  better  manners 
and  morals  is  consequently  a  very  desirable  step  in  the 
interests  of  the  white  community,  quite  apart  from  any 
benefits  such  training  may  confer  on  the  Kaffir.  The 
whole  question,  if  we  face  it  honestly,  resolves  itself 
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more  or  less  into  one  of  enlightened  self-interest,  and 
as  such  its  treatment  is  open  to  much  divergence  of 
opinion.     However,   as  I   said   in   Chapter    XI.,   any 
argument  as  regards  the  ethics   of  the  white   man's 
presence  in  Africa  can  only  result  in  confusion  worse 
confounded.     Theoretically,  we  are  bound  to  own  that 
our  advent  was  an  injustice   in   many    w^ays  to   the 
blacks ;  practically,  we  are  established  in  the  country 
for  all  time,  and  the  latter  has  no  choice  but  to  make 
the  best  of  us  and  our  governing  systems.     The  Kaffir 
must  adapt  himself  to  our  standards  and  learn  to  be 
virtuous,  because  it  suits  us  that  he  should  do  so.     We 
have  long  since  discovered   that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,   and  he    must    do    the    same.       Hence    it   is 
necessary  to    inculcate    in   his  mind   some  of  those 
rudimentary  principles  on  which   the  prosperity  of  a 
civilised  race  depends.     But  here  again  the  Kaffir  has 
some  ground  of  complaint  against  us,  for  he  may  justly 
urge  that  we  are  always  opening  up  vistas  before  his 
eyes,  and  then  shutting  them  out  with  racial  disquali- 
fications.    We  are  apt  to   start  him  on  the  path  of 
knowledge  and  then  bar  the  road  to  its  ultimate  goal 
of  political  privileges.     We  teach  him  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  possibilities  within  reach  of  the  higher 
races  and  the  impossibility  of  his  own  attainment  to 
them.     These  arc  hard  perplexing  facts,  and  they  are 
necessarily  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
the  welfare  of  the  natives  is  a  matter  of  most  genuine 
concern. 

Sweeping  away  the  cobwebs  of  theory,  however,  it  is 
obviously  the  practical  duty  of  any  white  Government 
to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  well-being  of  these 
subject-races  under  their  new  conditions  of  life.  The 
difficulty  in  doing  so  arises  from  the  uncertainty  which 
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prevails  as  to  the  system  by  which  this  end  may  be 
best  achieved.  The  Kafl&r  is  often  a  bone  of  dispute, 
the  possession  of  which  is  contested  by  people  of  very 
opposite  views.  The  champions  of  politics,  religion, 
and  philanthropy  each  in  turn  claim  him  for  their  own. 
Others,  again,  urge  that  he  may  be  profitably  left  to 
his  own  devices,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  time  and 
trouble.  This  simple  solution  of  the  problem  is  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  The  educated  native  may  increase 
our  own  difficulties  as  a  governing  race,  but  we  cannot 
on  that  account  condemn  a  large  section  of  humanity 
to  live  for  ever  in  a  state  of  savagery.  Any  such  con- 
tention would  be  as  monstrous  as  the  thinly  veiled 
objections  often  brought  forward  against  elementary 
education  in  this  country.  Those  objections  in  many 
cases  resolve  themselves  into  the  dislike  of  the  upper 
classes  at  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  being 
upset.  Few  attitudes  can  be  more  unworthy  than  that 
of  the  man  who,  being  armed  himself  with  the  weapon  of 
knowledge,  denies  that  gift  to  another.  The  suitability 
of  the  education  selected  is,  however,  a  very  different 
matter,  for  the  class  of  training  and  mental  discipline 
given  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  type  of 
mind  which  receives  it.  The  cardinal  principle  often 
forgotten,  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  England,  is  that 
education  has  not  as  its  ultimate  object  a  mere  cram- 
ming of  facts  and  figures,  but  the  evolution  of  a  think- 
ing being  who  is  also  a  good  citizen.  How  to  give 
practical  expression  to  these  aims  under  circumstances 
of  such  difficulty  as  exist  in  South  Africa,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  taxes  the  resources  of  Governments  and 
philanthropists  alike. 

Practically  speaking,  education  is  entirely  in   the 
hands  of  the  missionaries.     In  a  former  chapter  of  this 
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book  the  reader  may  think  I  made  some  rather  severe 
strictures  on  the  early  days  of  missionary  work  among 
the  Kaflirs.  Undoubtedly  great  mistakes  were  made  at 
that  time — mistakes  to  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
because  the  spirit  animating  them  was  good.  Individu- 
ally the  missionaries  were  almost  without  exception 
men  who  did  their  best  in  every  way  for  the  natives, 
but  frequently  their  well-meant  efforts,  being  tactless, 
only  resulted  in  the  stirring  up  of  strife.  Great  respon- 
sibility was  incurred  by  various  philanthropic  societies 
whose  members,  unarmed  by  expert  advice  or  personal 
experience,  formed  untested  and  wholly  erroneous 
theories  about  the  government  of  native  races,  and, 
still  further,  sent  out  agents  to  carry  those  theories  into 
execution.  This  is  a  danger  the  repetition  of  which  is 
not  wholly  impossible  under  present  circumstances,  and 
it  is  one  to  be  guarded  against  carefully.  A  great  change, 
however,  has  come  over  missionary  work  since  the  days 
of  Lord  Glenelg.  In  former  times  the  missionaries 
were  often  reproached,  quite  justly,  with  the  fact  that 
they  aimed  at  making  converts  rather  than  at  making 
citizens.  The  necessity  of  civil  as  well  as  theological 
training  for  the  Kafl&r  is  now  recognised  on  all  hands. 
Many  people  hold,  in  fact,  that  it  is  better  when  dealing 
with  natives  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  obedience  to  the 
law,  as  defined  by  the  statute  book,  rather  than  obedi- 
ence to  a  gospel  the  interpretation  of  which  varies 
according  to  taste.  The  competition  and  discord  exist- 
ing at  one  time  among  the  various  sects  were  not 
altogether  edifying  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
and  must  have  proved  extremely  puzzling  to  the 
Elaffir.  The  teaching  of  various  industries  now  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  teaching  of  religion,  and,  though 
the  field  of  missionary  work  is  at  all  times  a  disappoint- 
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ing  one,  the  results  obtained  are  far  better  than  in  the 
old  days  of  purely  evangelistic  education. 

The  first  great  impetus  in  this  direction  came  from 
Sir  George  Grey,  that  wise  and  able  administrator  to 
whom  South  Africa  owes  so  much.  He  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  at  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  coloured 
races,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  encouraged  the  esta- 
blishment of  industrial  institutions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  where  the  young  natives  might  learn  trades 
and  other  occupations.  These  industrial  schools  have 
done  admirable  work  in  South  Africa,  and  first  and 
foremost  among  them  is  the  noble  institution  of  Love- 
dale,  in  the  Eastern  Province. 

I  spent  some  days  at  this  mission  station  when  I 
was  in  South  Africa,  and  my  visit  there  was  a  most 
interesting  experience.  Lovedale  is  a  striking  monu- 
ment not  only  to  Scotch  resource  and  energy,  but  to 
that  educational  perception  for  which  our  neighbours 
across  the  Border  are  noted.  This  little  settlement  is  a 
true  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  is  prettily  situated  in  the 
midst  of  charming  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  T3rumie 
Eiver,  about  forty  miles  from  King  William's  Town. 
The  general  air  of  organisation  and  well-being  comes 
as  a  tonic  in  a  land  which  is  often  one  of  tags  and  ends. 
Orchards,  gardens,  and  oak  avenues  surround  the  sub- 
stantial-looking stone  buildings,  and  but  for  the  gal- 
vanised iron  roofs  it  would  be  easy  to  fancy  oneself  in 
the  midst  of  some  quiet  Scotch  or  English  village. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  every  necessary  of  life  has 
to  be  brought  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  by 
ox  waggon,  the  refinements  of  Lovedale  are  all  the 
more  remarkable.  The  institution  was  founded  in 
1841  by  the  Eev.  W.  Govan,  and  called  after  Dr. 
Love,  of  Glasgow,  a  former  secretary  of  the  London 
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Missionary  Society.  Sir  George  Grey  visited  Lovedale 
in  1855,  and  it  was  on  his  suggestion  than  an  indus- 
trial department  was  started  in  order  to  bring  manual 
instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  natives.  Sir  George 
Grey  assisted  this  new  departure  with  a  Government 
grant,  and  the  work  he  inaugurated  has  borne  excellent 
fruit.  The  institution  is  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  who  constitute  the 
governing  body  and  direct  its  policy  from  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Stewart,  the  present  head,  bears  one  of  the  most 
honoured  and  beloved  names  in  South  Africa,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  *  You  have  not  seen  Lovedale  if  you  have  not 
met  Stewart,'  some  one  said  to  me  on  my  return  to  Cape 
Town  ;  but,  however  much  I  regretted  his  absence,  the 
warm  welcome  extended  to  us  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Koberts, 
and  the  staff  generally,  left  no  possible  wish  unsatisfied 
during  our  visit. 

Lovedale  is  the  largest  mission  station  in  the  world, 
and  is  in  many  respects  a  unique  place.  It  carries  on 
missionary  work  among  the  natives  on  three  lines — 
religious,  educational,  and  industrial.  Preachers  and 
evangelists  are  prepared  for  native  congregations, 
teachers  trained  for  missionary  schools,  and  a  general 
education,  literary  and  technical,  given  to  all  who 
want  it.  The  following  trades  are  taught :  carpentry, 
waggon-making,  blacksmithing,  printing,  bookbinding, 
telegraphing,  and,  among  the  girls,  sewing  and  laundry 
work.  The  institution  aims  at  civilising  through 
Christianity,  but  it  is  entirely  non-sectarian,  the  Bible 
alone  being  read  and  taught.  Attendance  at  these 
Bible  readings  morning  and  evening  is  compulsory, 
but  no  pupil  is  required  to  be  a  professing  Christian  or 
attend  the  prayer  meetings,     lioughly  speaking,  the 
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Lovedale  community  nmnbers  about  1,000  persons; 
pupils,  labourers,  and  a  staff  of  forty  teachers  in- 
cluded. The  fees  are  little  more  than  nominal,  the 
usual  charge  being  5Z.  per  annum,  board,  lodging,  and 
education  included ;  and  for  day  scholars  only  IZ.  per 
annum.  Altogether  there  are  over  800  students — 
600  boys  and  200  girls — drawn  from  the  furthest  ends 
of  Africa.  Lovedale  as  an  ethnographical  study  ranks 
only  second  to  the  Kimberley  compounds.  Members 
of  almost  every  tribe  may  be  found  there,  and  one 
hears  with  astonishment  that  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tion has  attracted  some  inhabitants  from  countries 
so  far  north  as  Gallaland,  Nyassaland,  and  Shir6. 
Practically  it  is  a  coloured  institution,  but  white 
children  are  also  admitted ;  Lovedale  being  perhaps 
the  only  school  in  Africa  where  the  two  races  learn 
their  lessons  side  by  side.  I  was  interested  to  hear 
that  the  black  children,  as  a  whole,  were  much  quicker 
than  the  white,  and  easily  outdistance  the  latter  at 
examinations.  One  must  remember,  however,  these 
children  are  mostly  the  offspring  of  what  are  known  as 
*  poor  whites.' 

The  education  itself  is  given  on  the  ordinary  lines 
on  which  it  is  conducted  in  an  elementary  school. 
There  are  five  standards  for  the  children,  and  three  for 
the  nonnal  or  teachers'  class.  Matriculation  classes 
are  also  held,  and  Lovedale  is  a  centre  where  examina- 
tions take  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Cape  Town 
University.  The  technical  instruction  given  is  of  a 
thorough  character.  Boys  who  wish  to  receive  indus- 
trial training  spend  two  years  first  in  the  school,  and 
are  obliged  to  pass  the  fourth  standard  before  they  are 
allowed  in  the  shops.  After  a  year's  probation  they 
are,  if  satisfactory,  indentured  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
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and  receive  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
technical  training.  Nothing  astonished  me  more  in 
Africa  than  the  excellence  of  the  Lovedale  workshops. 
It  is  often  my  lot  to  visit  schools  in  England,  but  such 
technical  institutions  as  I  have  seen  in  this  country 
were  altogether  outstripped  by  this  remote  establish- 
ment in  the  heart  of  British  Kaffraria.  The  work 
turned  out  in  the  carpentry  and  smithy  departments 
was  first-rate,  and  the  printing  and  bookbinding 
establishments  were  also  excellent.  The  discipline  and 
method  throughout  the  whole  of  Lovedale  are  admi- 
rable, and  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  talent  and  still 
more  the  enthusiasm  which  have  achieved  such  results. 
No  institution  could  be  more  fitted  than  this  one  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  transition  period.  The  practical 
character  of  the  instruction  given  strikes  the  visitor 
forcibly,  also  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  place. 
Were  all  missions  directed  with  as  much  wisdom  as 
Lovedale,  the  criticisms  raised  against  them  would  fast 
disappear.  Those  in  authority  teach  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept.  This  devoted  little  band  who  have 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  outside  world  and  their 
own  home  ties  in  order  to  labour  among  those  wastes, 
sterile  almost  as  the  desert,  of  the  Kaffir  mind,  are 
men  and  women  whom  one  is  proud  to  have  known. 
The  difficulties  of  their  task  are  immense.  In  the  field 
of  missionary  enterprise,  above  all  others,  so  much 
energy  seems  lost ;  so  little  headway  made  against  the 
mass  of  heathendom  ;  so  little  real  success  achieved. 
The  education  of  the  Kaffir  for  years  to  come  must  be 
an  unsatisfactory  task ;  but,  granted  that  he  is  to  be 
educated,  the  Lovedale  system  offers  the  most  hopeful 
solution  of  his  problem.  It  teaches  discipline,  order, 
restraint,   and   a   very  practical   side   of   Christianity. 
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My  Lovedale  friends  may  not  perhaps  altogether  like 
the  wholly  secular  light  in  which  I  have  represented 
their  work,  but  one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  to  this  practical  side  that  the  institution  owes  its 
success.  Religion  is,  after  all,  a  growth  not  a  graft, 
and  the  paucity  of  religious  ideas  among  the  Kaffirs 
renders  their  appreciation  of  Christian  doctrines  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  practical  demonstration  of 
goodness  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  lives  of  those  around 
him  will  teach  the  Kaffir  more  about  the  essence  of 
Christianity  than  he  is  likely  to  learn  from  a  study  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Systems — political,  social, 
religious— rise,  flourish,  and  decay ;  but  amid  the  whirl- 
pool of  human  life  and  development  one  rock  stands 
firmly  established,  the  rock  of  Duty.  That  at  least  is 
clear  when  all  the  rest  is  confusion. 

By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 
By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent,  sullen  peoples 
Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you. 

A  system  may  fail,  but  example  endures,  and  it  is 
example  which  at  Lovedale,  as  elsewhere,  teaches  many 
a  noble  lesson  to  those  races  by  whom  the  ethics  of 
civilisation  are  wholly  ignored. 

Whether  the  Kaffir  will  ever  find  real  happiness 
through  education  is  a  speculation  which  can  only 
arouse  misgivings.  It  is  impossible  not  to  fear  that  to 
him  knowledge  may  be  a  true  Pisgah's  mountain,  the 
point  of  vantage  from  which  he  will  view  a  Promised 
Land  he  can  never  enter.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to 
waken  hopes  and  aspirations  in  a  human  being  for 
which  no  adequate  gratification  may  be  forthcoming. 
Whether  the  effect  of  education  in  the  long  run  may 
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but  serve  to  unsettle  the  native,  to  change  a  thoughtless 
happy  child  into  a  thoughtful  discontented  man,  is  a 
possibility  we  cannot  ignore.  The  element  of  develop- 
ment which  characterises  the  Aryan  races  is  apparently 
wholly  lacking  in  the  Ethiopic  peoples.  Development 
may  be  excited  and  encouraged  in  backward  races,  but 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  an  exotic  growth  lacking 
both  in  strength  and  stamina.  The  subordination  of  the 
black  to  the  white  seems  inevitable  for  all  time  ;  but  a 
day  may  come  when  the  former  learns  to  resent  the  fact 
bitterly,  and  to  rise  in  revolt  against  it.  One  thing  at 
Lovedale  I  noticed  particularly — namely,  the  sad,  almost 
sullen  cast  of  countenance  among  the  pupils.  At 
Kimberley  the  natives  working  in  the  compounds  were 
the  merriest,  brightest  set  of  men  one  could  wish  to 
see ;  but  at  Lovedale  the  students,  though  perfectly 
courteous  and  amiable,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  the 
vitality  and  exuberance  of  their  less  advanced  brothers. 
The  shadow  of  knowledge  rested  on  them,  and  the 
sight  struck  me  as  very  pitiful. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  educated  and 
uneducated  Kaffir  is  very  sharp,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  former  has  a  great  dislike  to  working 
with  his  hands.  This  parallel  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  certain  difficulties  and  false  ideals  which  have 
arisen  over  education  in  our  own  country.  Many  people 
complain  that  the  millions  spent  annually  on  our 
elementary  schools  have  not  yet  taught  the  somewhat 
obvious  fact  that  manual  labour  and  menial  labour 
are  not  interchangeable  terms.  Apparently  the  Kaffir 
suffers  from  an  aberration  of  the  same  kind  ;  as  much 
to  be  regretted  in  his  case  as  in  ours.  But,  be  all  this  as 
it  may,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  help  ourselves  in 
this  matter  of  Kaffir  education.     Having  brought  the 
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native  into  contact  with  our  civilisation  and  forced  its 
restraints  upon  him,  we  must  leave  him  free  to 
profit  by  its  blessings  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Whether 
he  may  prove  them  to  be  such  is  a  different  matter,  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  him  the  right  of  finding  out 
for  himself.  We  can  but  give  him  a  helping  hand 
when  the  opportunity  arises,  and  the  rest  is  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods. 

As  regards  the  civil  discipline  within  reach  of  the 
Kaffirs,  I  have  spoken  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  excel- 
lent work  and,  still  more,  the  excellent  example  of  the 
European  magistrates  who  are  stationed  in  the  native 
districts  and  supervise  the  tribes.  The  different  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  for  the  coloured  population 
include  some  interesting  experiments.  *  One  law  for 
both  '  is  not  practicable  for  blacks  and  whites  at  present, 
and  special  legislation  is  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  transition  period  such  as  prevails  in  Africa. 
Since  the  franchise  was  within  reach  of  the  native, 
clearly  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  trained  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  it.  To  teach  the  Kaffir  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  good  government,  to  wean  him 
little  by  little  from  his  savage  habits,  was  a  task  as 
necessary  as  desirable.  Great  difficulty,  however,  was 
found  in  devising  a  system  which  should  combine  the 
maximum  of  advantage  with  the  minimum  of  political 
inconsistencies.  Once  again  we  find  the  existence  of  a 
difficulty  bringing  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  front,  and  to  him 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  drafted  the  most  admi- 
rable Native  Act  which  exists  on  the  statute  book 
probably  of  any  country. 

Mr.  Ehodes  is  popularly  known  as  an  empire-maker 
who  thinks  in  continents ;  but  he  will  have  no  better 
claim   to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  than   that  which 
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rests  on  his  native  legislation.  It  is  characteristic  that 
his  first-rate  work  in  this  respect  is  practically  un- 
known in  England,  probably  because  domestic  reforms 
are  lacking  in  the  elements  of  picturesqueness  to  be 
found  in  a  trans-continental  railway.  To  have  devised 
a  system,  however,  which  is  being  gradually  extended 
in  some  form  or  another  to  the  government  of  natives 
throughout  South  Africa  is  a  great  work,  and  it  is  one 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  achieved  by  his  Glen  Grey  Act.  This 
measure  takes  its  name  from  a  district  on  the  borders 
of  the  Transkei,  to  which  it  was  first  experimentally 
applied  in  1894.  The  Glen  Grey  Act  aims  at  three 
objects :  first,  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  over- 
crowding ;  secondly,  the  discouragement  of  loafing  ; 
thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  municipal 
training.  The  Act  is  in  fact  a  scheme  of  local  self- 
government  to  supply  the  Kaffir  with  an  outline  of 
civihsed  administration. 

Overcrowding  and  vagrancy  are  two  difficulties 
which  constantly  arise  in  native  administration.  Under 
the  Glen  Grey  Act,  a  system  of  allotments  held  under 
individual  tenure  and  secured  by  primogeniture  averts 
the  first  of  these  evils ;  and  a  clause  ensuring  the  inalien- 
ability of  the  land  the  second.  The  Act  is  divided  into 
seven  sections.  The  first,  known  as  the  survey,  deal- 
ing with  the  creation  of  locations  in  the  district  of 
Glen  Grey;  and  the  fifth,  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  district  council,  are  the  most  important 
clauses.  The  various  locations  are  under  the  control 
of  native  boards,  consisting  of  three  resident  holders 
of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  location.  These 
smaller  boards  send  representatives  to  the  council, 
which  is  the  governing  body  for  the  whole  district. 
It  consists  of  twelve  members,   six  of  whom  are  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Governor  and  six  by  the  inhabitants. 
Ijarge  discretionary  powers  are  necessarily  reserved  to 
the  Governor  throughout  the  Act,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
measure  all  through  is  to  encourage  the  natives  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own  affairs.  The 
district  council  has  rating  powers,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  trees,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  civil  administration  and 
agricultural  details. 

Important  powers  are  also  vested  in  the  district 
council  as  regards  liquor  licences,  which  are  regu- 
lated by  a  system  of  local  option.  The  liquor  question 
in  Cape  Colony  has  never  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
The  sale  of  intoxicants  to  natives  is  strictly  prohibited 
both  in  Natal  and  Bhodesia,  and  the  Free  State  even 
enforces  a  similar  measure.  Liquor  laws  exist  in  Cape 
Colony  and  regulate  the  native  trafl&c  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  Dutch  brandy  interest  in  the  Western  Province,  the 
Bond  has  stubbornly  and  successfully  opposed  a  com- 
plete prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  being  passed 
by  the  Cape  Parliament.  Many  people  feel  strongly 
that  this  fact  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  scandals 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  party  in 
South  African  politics.  The  existence  of  canteens 
under  the  Glen  Grey  system  is  an  unsatisfactory  feature 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  fact  that  drunkenness  still  pre- 
vails in  the  district,  unfortunately,  was  proved  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  working  of  the  Act.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  some  modification  may  be  introduced  to 
meet  this  evil,  the  toleration  of  which  is  a  weak  point 
in  a  good  measure. 

The  succession  law,  which  is  bound  up  with  the 
inaUenability  of  the  land,  indirectly  aims  at  the  suppres- 
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sion  of  polygamy.  The  allotment  and  other  immovable 
property  cannot  be  devised  by  will,  but  devolve  on  the 
eldest  son  of  the  head  wife.  Native  custom  provides 
that  the  other  wives  shall  be  supported  by  their  rela- 
tions, but  as  the  second  and  subsequent  wives  and  their 
children  have  no  legal  status,  their  position  is  not 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  Polygamy  is  connected 
with  so  many  heathen  customs  that  its  discouragement, 
direct  and  indirect,  is  looked  upon  as  most  necessary. 

A  labour  bureau  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  district  council  has  proved  a  useful  institution. 
It  receives  applications  from  public  departments,  con- 
tractors, &c.,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services 
of  native  labourers,  and  arranges  for  supplying  the 
same.  The  demand  for  black  labour  at  Kimberley  and 
Johannesburg  has  entailed  many  changes  among  the 
natives.  They  have  acquired  wealth,  and  unfortunately 
vices  as  well.  At  Kimberley  the  admirable  compound 
system  enforced  by  De  Beers  keeps  them  out  of  harm's 
way ;  but  the  industrial  conditions  at  Johannesburg 
are  an  unmixed  evil  for  the  blacks.  As  has  been  stated 
in  a  former  chapter,  abuses  of  the  grossest  character 
are  tolerated  by  the  Transvaal  Government,  and  the 
demoralising  influences  to  which  the  natives  are  ex- 
posed, especially  in  the  matter  of  liquor,  have  the 
worst  effect  on  their  own  after-careers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  desire  to  become  wealthy  and  to  own  cattle 
is  steadily  increasing  among  the  Kaffirs,  and  they 
axe  more  willing  to  go  out  to  labour  than  in  former 
years.  The  section  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  which  has 
excited  the  most  controversy  is  a  clause  directed 
against  loafing,  known  as  the  labour  tax.  Every  male 
native  residing  in  the  district,  exclusive  of  natives  in 
possession  of  lands  under  ordinary  quit-rent  titles,  or  in 
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freehold,  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  per 
annum  unless  he  can  satisfy  the  resident  magistrate 
that  he  has  been  in  service  three  months  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  district,  or  has  been  satisfactorily  em- 
ployed at  an  adequate  wage  within  the  district.     A  very 
liberal  construction  of  this  clause  rests  with  the  magis- 
trate, who  can  remit  it  for  illness  or  any  other  good 
reason.     After  a  total  period  of   three  years'  service, 
consecutive  or  otherwise,  the  native  is  exempted  from 
any  further  payment.     The  money  collected  from  this 
source  is  applied  to  purposes  of  education  within  the 
district,  so  that  the  penalties  imposed  on  laziness  are 
applied  to  the  ends  of  virtue.     It  is  rather  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  clause  has  excited  so  much  con- 
troversy, but  undoubtedly  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance 
by  some  people  and  as  an  irritant  by  others.     A  native 
labour  tax  is  always  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
imposing  a  system  of  forced  labour  on  the  black  man 
without  imposing  the  same  on  the  *mean  white.'     It 
is  argued  that  though   the    tax   may  be  regarded  in 
one  light  as  an  incentive  to  labour,  it  is  also  capable 
of   interpretation  as   a  device   of   the   white  man   for 
obtaining   it.     Loafing,   however,   invariably  leads  to 
crime  among  natives,  and  it  is  better  for  the  community 
at  large  that  the  Kaffir  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  employment.     It  is  also  argued  that  though  the  tax 
may  be  a  special  one,  the  native  on  the  other  hand  has 
special  privileges  not  accorded  to  the  white.     His  land 
is  inalienable  and  cannot  be  seized  for  debt,  and  he 
receives  protection  in  other  ways.     The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  which  sat  at  Cape  Town 
in  December  1898,  did  not  come  to  any  practical  con- 
clusion in  the  matter.     It  was  maintained  that  excep- 
tional advantages  must  also  have  exceptional  obligations, 
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and  the  committee  reported  accordingly.  All  the  wit- 
nesses, including  authorities  on  native  affairs  such  as 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  Mr.  Levey,  spoke  against  the  tax  as 
an  irritating  measure,  but  added  it  was  more  of  a  senti- 
mental than  a  real  grievance.  It  is  in  fact  as  a  sentimental 
grievance  that  the  tax  must  be  regarded,  for,  during  the 
four  years  that  the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  only  700L 
has  been  collected  under  this  head.  Those  in  favour  of 
the  tax  of  course  argue  that  this  small  sum  proves 
that  the  regulation  is  operating  in  the  manner 
desired. 

With  the  exception  of  this  'disputed  clause,  it  is 
allowed  by  every  one  that  the  Glen  Grey  Act  is  the 
best  piece  of  native  legislation  which  has  ever  been 
introduced  into  Parliament.  It  has  had  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  crime  in  the  Glen  Grey  district, 
for  the  prison  at  Lady  Frere,  usually  fairly  full  of 
natives,  was  empty  in  the  year  following  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  The  young  men  now  go  out  to  work 
instead  of  attending  the  *  beer  drinks '  from  which  so 
much  mischief  resulted.  The  measure  is  working  in 
a  successful  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  native 
magistrates  are  warm  in  its  praise.  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
chief  magistrate  in  the  Native  Territories,  stated 
before  the  Select  Committee  that  he  considered  it  the 
most  beneficial  Act  which  had  ever  been  passed  with 
reference  to  the  natives.  He  considered  that  it  would 
remove  the  danger  of  war  in  the  future ;  for  the  Kaffir, 
instead  of  being  subject  to  his  head-man,  had  now 
a  stake  in  the  country,  and  would  learn  to  think  for 
himself  in  consequence.  In  his  report  published  in 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Native  Affairs  Blue  Book  for 
1899,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  dwells  again  on  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  the  system  is  developing  among 
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the  natives.  His  colleagues  speak  one  and  all  in  the 
same  strain. 

Certain  sections  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  have  been 
extended  to  various  districts  in  the  Transkei  and  have 
proved  equally  successful.  The  local  self-government 
clauses,  but  without  the  survey,  have  been  adopted 
in  Idutywa,  Nqamakwe,  Tsomo,  Kentani,  and  Butter- 
worth.  Butterworth  has  recently  adopted  the  indivi- 
dual tenure,  and  that  district  now  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  under  the  same  operation  as  the  Glen  Grey. 
Measures  such  as  these  can  only  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  Kaffirs.,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
they  have  resulted  up  to  the  present  in  the  welfare  of 
all  concerned. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  however  imperfectly, 
what  difficulties  beset  the  path  of  native  administra- 
tion in  South  Africa,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  involved  by  the  colour  question.  The 
obscurity  which  conceals  the  future  is  not  the  least 
perplexing  element  in  •  the  case.  The  administrator 
is  weighted  by  the  consciousness  that  his  efforts  are 
necessarily  tentative  and  halting  ;  that  he  is  unable  to 
judge,  through  lack  of  past  experience,  whether  his 
theories  are  sound  or  unsound,  and  whether  they  will 
prove  beneficial  or  disastrous  to  races  yet  unborn.  Mr. 
Scully,  resident  magistrate  at  Nqamakwe,  brings  his 
annual  report  to  an  end  with  the  following  eloquent 
words,  which  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter : 

'  The  philosophic  administrator  of  a  native  district 
may  draw  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  in  the  more 
difficult  future  other  hands  than  his  will  hold  the 
plough.  The  problems  ahead  make  one  almost  afraid 
to  think.  When  one  considers  the  tremendous  increase 
of  population  and  remembers  that  there  is  no  room  for 
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expansion  in  any  direction,  the  prospect  looks  dark 
indeed.  What  will  become  of  these  inai-ticulate 
myriads  whose  standard  of  righteousness  we  are  so 
rapidly  destroying,  and  to  whom  our  standard  is 
unintelHgible  ?  How  long  will  they  hearken  to  our 
half-understood  speech?  Shall  we  ever  bridge  the 
gulf  which  lies  between  our  understanding  and  theirs  V 
These  and  other  questions  we  will  have  to  answer,  and 
there  are  apt  to  be  serious  consequences  if  one  answers 
Sphinx  riddles  otherwise  than  correctly/ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CAPE   TOWN. 

*  In  all  the  world  there  is  perhaps  no  city  so  beauti- 
fully situated  as  Cape  Town/  writes  James  Anthony 
Froude.  '  The  grey  cliffs  seem  to  overhang  it  like 
Poseidon's  precipice,  which  threatened  the  city  of 
Alcinous;  from  the  base  a  forest  of  pines  slopes 
upwards  wherever  trees  can  fasten  their  roots,  and 
fills  the  entire  valley  to  the  margin  of  the  houses.' 

Among  the  great  harbours  of  the  world,  Table  Bay 
has  few  equals  for  beauty.  It  holds  its  own  vic- 
toriously when  compared  with  the  renowned  anchor- 
ages of  Naples,  Sydney,  or  San  Francisco.  Naples 
points  to  Vesuvius,  Sydney  to  her  Heads,  San 
Francisco  to  the   beauties  of  her  Golden  Gate;   but 

*  there  is  but  one  Table  Mountain,'  as  Afrikanders 
say,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  capital  of  South  Africa. 
The  great  mail  steamer  presses  restlessly  forward  on 
the  last  stage  of  her  journey  from  England.  We  have 
swept  round  Robben  Island — home  of  lepers  and 
quarantined  dogs — and  entered  Table  Bay.  Cape  Town, 
lying  in  its  amphitheatre  of  hills,  stretches  before  us, 
still  asleep  in  the  rosy  light  of  a  June  dawn.  Straight 
ahead,  the  rugged  mass  of  Table  Mountain,  with  its 
thickly  wooded  slopes  and  green  kloofs,  rises  above 
the  line  of  low  white  houses.  It  is  flanked  to  the  left 
by  the  picturesque  Devil's  Peak,  the  Windberg  of  the 
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ancient  navigators ;  and  to  the  right  by  the  great  rock 
known  as  the  Lion's  Head.  Far  away  to  the  left, 
across  the  dazzling  sands  of  the  Cape  Flats,  the 
summits  of  the  distant  Hottentots  Holland  Mountains 
stand  Uke  dream  hills,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
North — that  North  to  which  all  men's  eyes  are  turned 
politically  in  Cape  Colony.  This  panorama  seen  for 
the  first  time  at  break  of  day  is  indescribably  beautiful, 
and  leaves  an  impression  which  neither  time  nor 
distance  can  efface.  There  are  few  who  have  thus 
looked  their  first  on  Table  Mountain,  grey  seneschal 
standing  watch  and  ward  over  a  Dark  Continent, 
without  experiencing  a  thrill  of  wonder  and  expec- 
tancy as  the  ship  on  which  they  stand  nears  her  goal 
in  this  land  of  paradoxes  and  surprises. 

Two  items  of  news  greeted  us  as  the  '  Gothic ' 
dropped  her  anchor  in  Table  Bay  and  the  health 
officials  came  on  board.  We  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
world  for  three  weeks,  and  the  world  had  not  stood 
still  during  that  time.  *  Flying  Fox  has  won  the 
Derby '  were  the  first  words  I  heard  in  South  Africa. 
Then  came  the  far  more  weighty  and  unexpected 
statement,  *  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  gone  to  Bloem- 
fontein  to  meet  President  Kruger  and  talk  things  over.' 
The  news  took  us  all  by  surprise,  for  no  inkling  of  the 
conference  had  leaked  out  when  we  left  England. 
Among  the  first  bewildering  impressions  of  a  new  land 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  fully  appreciated  the 
gravity  and  significance  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
the  Free  State.  For  the  moment  every  one  was 
occupied  with  his  new  surroundings  and  the  general 
appearance  of  Cape  Town.  There  is  a  certain  family 
hkeness  between  Table  Bay  and  the  harbour  of 
Palermo,  in  Sicily.     The  characteristic  feature  of  both 
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is  a  flat-topped  rock.  But  whereas  Monte  Pellegrino 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  beautiful  Conca  d'Oro, 
Table  Mountain  is  far  more  finely  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  bay,  and  wins  an  allegiance  from  most 
people  such  as  is  commanded  by  few  other  natural 
objects. 

At  all  times  Table  Mountain  is  grand  and  impres- 
sive. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  South 
African  scenery  is  the  wealth  and  variety  of  its  colour- 
ing. Thanks  to  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  most  dreary 
tracts  of  veldt  and  karroo  are  touched  at  all  hours,  but 
especially  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  with  shades  of  rose 
and  blue  and  purple,  inconceivable  to  dwellers  under 
the  grey  skies  of  England.  You  may  see  Table 
Mountain  a  hundred  times,  but  you  will  never  see  it 
look  twice  the  same.  Whether  it  rises  a  violet  rock 
into  a  sky  of  purest  blue,  or  covers  its  summit  with 
that  fleecy  vapour — betokening  a  south-easter — known 
as  the  tablecloth  ;  whether  the  great  mists  descend  in 
waves  upon  the  city  below,  obscuring  the  rugged  clilBFs 
from  view,  or  every  kloof  and  pinnacle  lies  clear  and 
radiant  in  the  stillness  of  the  African  moonlight.  Table 
Mountain  remains  ever-enchanting,  ever  new,  to  those 
who  have  lived  beneath  its  shadow,  and  learnt  to  love 
the  grey  old  rock  with  an  affection  which  never 
changes. 

Once  on  shore.  Cape  Town,  it  must  be  owned, 
speedily  loses  that  dreamlike  appearance  which  capti- 
vated the  traveller  from  the  steamer's  deck.  The  city 
itself  is  not  particularly  interesting.  It  has  a  bad 
reputation,  according  to  the  season,  for  mud  or  dust, 
and  in  summer  time,  when  the  south-east  wind  is 
prevalent,  the  sand-storms  are  very  trying.  Few  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  live  in  the  town  itself,  but  inhabit 
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the  charming  suburbs  which  wind  round  the  base  of 
Table  Mountain,  from  Sea  Point  on  the  one  side  to 
Wynberg,  the  military  camp,  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  oldest  colonial  capitals,  it  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  how  few  traces  of  antiquity  are  preserved 
in  Cape  Town.  There  are  but  rare  signs  of  the  early 
Dutch  rule,  and  no  buildings  to  tell  of  Van  Eiebeek's 
settlement  in  1652.  The  site  is  matchless,  but  the 
city  as  a  whole  has  fallen  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  past  and  present.  It  has  lost  its 
old  Dutch  character,  without  attaining  to  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  modem  capitals  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Except  the  Castle,  a  quaint  old 
seventeenth-century  citadel,  now  used  as  the  quarters 
of  the  General  commanding  at  the  Cape,  but  entirely 
useless  from  a  military  point  of  view,  little  is  left  to 
tell  the  antiquarian  about  the  days  of  Van  Eiebeek 
and  the  Van  der  Stels.  Gone  are  the  canals  which 
formerly  carried  off  those  deluges  of  water  still  de- 
scending in  the  rainy  season  from  Table  Mountain ; 
gone,  too,  in  most  cases,  are  the  old-fashioned  Dutch 
houses  of  the  last  century.  Here  and  there,  however, 
in  quarters  of  the  town  now  wholly  commercial,  you 
may  still  come  across  roomy,  two-storied,  flat-roofed 
buildings,  with  oak  panels  and  small-paned  windows, 
formerly  residences  of  the  Dutch  aristocracy.  High 
stoeps — a  stone  terrace,  running  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  of  all  domestic  adjuncts  the  most  important 
in  South  Africa — give  straight  upon  the  street ;  and  here 
long  ago  the  functionaries  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany and  their  families  would  meet  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  for  social  relaxation.  The  stoep  is  still  the 
central  point  of  all  friendly  gatherings  at  the  Cape, 
though  the  company  no  longer  obediently  disperses  at 
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nine  o'clock  upon  a  signal  gun  from  the  Castle. 
Times  have  changed  since  then,  and  with  them  the 
very  names  of  the  streets.  Bree  Street,  Waterkant 
Street,  Staal  Plein  are  survivals  from  the  old  days,  but 
the  Heerengracht  is  now  known  as  DarHng  Street,  and 
the  principal  thoroughfare  is  no  longer  called  the 
Kaizergracht,  but  Adderley  Street. 

Adderley  Street  is  typically  colonial ;  a  jumble  of 
stores,  shops,  and  houses  of  all  heights  and  sizes, 
mixed  up  somewhat  incongruously  with  a  few  hand- 
some public  buildings,  such  as  the  Post  Ofl&ce  and  the 
Standard  Bank.  The  railway  station,  which  may  one 
day  be  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
line,  is  attractive  for  that  very  reason  to  the  sentimental 
imperialist.  Adderley  Street  looks  in  a  minor  degree 
what  every  street  in  South  Africa  does  more  or  less — 
unfinished  and  dumped  down,  as  the  expressive  saying 
goes.  But  whatever  the  aesthetic  failings,  Cape  Town, 
thanks  to  its  site,  could  never  look  ordinary.  The  long 
streets  sloping  seawards  to  the  intensely  blue  waters  of 
the  bay,  frame  charming  little  views  of  the  harbour  and 
its  shipping ;  whilst  sideways  there  are  other  glimpses 
to  be  caught  of  the  green  mountain  crest  dotted  with 
houses  and  gardens.  A  fine  statue  of  Van  Biebeek,  a 
recent  gift  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  Municipality,  stands 
guard  over  the  harbour  end  of  Adderley  Street. 
Looking  upwards  the  town  seems  to  lose  itself  in  a 
forest  of  oaks  and  pines. 

Properly  laid  out  and  properly  built.  Cape  Town 
should  have  been  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world. 
As  it  is,  one  is  struck  by  the  unforeign  look  of  every- 
thing. A  person  who  has  crossed  six  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  in  search  of  new  impressions,  feels  somewhat 
aggrieved  perhaps  at  discovering  that,  as  far  as  Cape 
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Town  is  concerned,  he  might  have  achieved  that  object 
better  within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  own  shores,  say  at 
Boulogne  or  The  Hague.     Neither  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion nor  the  native  factor  seems  to  count  for  much  in 
one's  first  idea  of  the  place.     Adderley  Street,  with  its 
bustling  electric  trams,  large  shops,  and  well-dressed 
men  and   women,  is   wholly   Anglo-Saxon.     The   old 
familiar  type,  the  old  familiar  language,  strike  upon 
eye  and  ear  at  every  turn   and   corner.     The   Dutch 
element  is  outwardly  not  conspicuous.     You  have  to 
look  carefully  to  pick  out  the  Dutch  farmer  with  his 
slouch  hat  and  long  unkempt  beard  who  is  in  for  the 
day  from  the  country.     I   do  not  remember  hearing 
Dutch  spoken  in  the  streets  of  Cape  Town  half  a  dozen 
times  during  as  many  months.     It  is  only  when  one 
settles  down  in  the  place  that  little  by  little  a  disagree- 
able consciousness  of  some   hostile   influence   silently 
but  surely  operating  against  England  and  the  English 
forces  itself  upon   the  traveller.     To  understand   the 
problems  of  Africa  it  is  necessary  to  have  lived  among 
them.     The  impulse  which  moves  the  Englishman  to 
raise  his  hat  to  the  Union  Jack  when  he  sees  it — that 
characteristic  act  of  a  loyal  South  African — surprises 
the  new-comer,  who  fails  to  catch  the  drift  of  such  a 
gesture.     One  learns,  and  that  before  long,  to  appre- 
ciate its   significance,  and  be   thankful  for  the  spirit 
which  prompts  it. 

The  large  numerical  superiority  of  the  native  popu- 
lation is  not  quickly  realised,  probably  because  they 
have  abandoned  the  aboriginal  blanket  for  the  garb  of 
civilisation.  There  is  not  much  local  colour  in  Cape 
Town.  The  diminutive  cream-painted  hansom  cabs 
which  ply  for  hire  are  more  quaint  than  clean,  whilst 
the  red  fez  of  the  Malay  driver  is  but  an  unsatisfactory 
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reminiscence  of  street  scenes  in  Constantinople  or 
Cairo.  The  flowing  robes  and  many-hued  turbans  of 
the  East  are  lacking  here.  The  Malay  women,  with 
their  brilliant  scarves  and  pink  shawls,  alone  supply 
a  touch  of  picturesqueness  entirely  lacking  in  the 
ordinary  native.  The  up-country  Kaffir  or  Zulu,  seen 
in  his  own  kraal,  is  a  striking  specimen  of  humanity ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  common  toleration  of 
that  mongrel  product  of  the  coloured  races  known  as 
the  Cape  Boy.  He  wears  European  clothes,  and  so 
does  his  dusky  lady.  Having  no  virtues,  they  have 
intelligently  supplied  the  lack  with  the  white  man's 
vices.  The  intense  racial  antipathy  of  the  white  man 
for  the  black  is  generally  puzzling  to  the  stranger,  who 
at  flrst  sight  can  see  no  necessity  for  so  much  animosity. 
But  a  short  acquaintance  with  the  Cape  Boy  throws 
much  light  on  the  subject.  The  native,  swaggering 
down  Adderley  Street,  jostling  the  passers-by,  and 
behaving  generally  in  an  offensive  manner,  is  a  very 
unlovely  development  of  civilisation.  He  glories  in 
check  suits,  high  collars,  red  ties.  His  clothes,  of 
course,  are  his  own  affair,  but  his  general  disregard  of 
manners  and  morals  affects  others.  When  he  has 
been  rude  to  a  lady  in  the  tram,  or  pushed  her  off  the 
pavement  into  the  mud,  often  ankle  deep — then  the 
Cape  Boy  is  happy.  Little  wonder  if,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  disliked ;  and  by  the  Dutch  more 
thoroughly  even  than  by  the  English.  The  treatment 
of  the  natives  in  the  two  Boer  Eepublics  is  cruel,  and 
wholly  indefensible ;  but  at  heart  most  people  in  Cape 
Town  think  that  Paul  Kruger  is  to  be  at  least 
thoroughly  conamended  for  a  law  which  in  the 
Transvaal  compels  the  native  to  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  not  come  near  the  pavement. 
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Whatever  the  limitations  of  the  Dutch  as  rulers, 
there  is  one  legacy  remaining  from  the  days  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  for  which  Cape  Town  owes 
unbounded  gratitude.  The  old  settlers  understood  their 
duties  towards  the  land,  and  planted  trees  (notably  the 
oak)  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  they  established 
themselves.  Alien  descendants  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
planting  to-day,  for  the  oak  groves  of  Cape  Town  and  its 
suburbs  rank  high  among  the  greatest  charms  of  the 
country.  The  Government  Avenue,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  is  a  shady  walk  bordered  by  a  double 
row  of  noble  oak  trees,  and  in  hot  weather  fonns  the 
principal  recreation  ground  of  the  inhabitants.  Here 
are  situated  those  halls  of  learning  and  of  legislation  it 
was  the  dream  of  Sir  George  Grey  to  see  established  at 
the  foot  of  Table  Mountain.  On  one  side  stand  the 
Public  Library,  the  South  African  Museum,  and  the 
beautiful  Botanical  Gardens  ;  on  the  other.  Government 
House,  and  the  red  brick  walls  and  granite  columns 
of  the  ParHament  buildings.  The  words  *  red  brick  '  and 
*  granite '  strike  somewhat  harshly  on  an  artistic  ear ;  but 
it  is  only  one  small  contradiction  among  the  many 
great  ones  of  Africa  that  the  Cape  House  is  wholly 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  simple  building,  with  its  bold 
Corinthian  columns,  wins  admiration  from  every  one. 
Even  connoisseurs,  as  they  study  the  novel  treatment 
in  red  and  cream  colour,  cannot  withhold  their  meed 
of  praise.  The  architectural  spirit  compares  somewhat 
favourably  with  the  political  one.  As  regards  the 
legislative  efforts  carried  on  within  these  walls,  more 
criticism  is  perhaps  possible. 

The  residence  of  the  High  Commissioner,  which 
lies  buried  among  the  oak  trees  of  its  garden,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  the  Cape,  dating  from  the  days  of 
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the  Dutch  Governors.  Though  relatively  small  and  un- 
pretentious for  the  purpose  of  viceregal  entertainments, 
the  low,  old-fashioned  building  comes  with  a  welcome 
sense  of  relief  in  aland  where  most  things  are  aggressively 
new.  Colonel  Hanbury-Williams,  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
Military  Secretary,  has  worked  a  transformation  inside 
Government  House  by  lending  his  fine  collection  of 
Old  Masters  to  decorate  the  reception-rooms.  Many 
people  might  hesitate  to  launch  their  ancestors  on  such 
a  great  trek  to  the  Cape,  but  Colonel  Hanbury- Williams's 
spirited  action  has  had  its  reward  in  the  excellent  effect 
produced.  The  Stuart  ladies  and  Vandyck  cavaliers  who 
look  down  upon  one  from  the  walls  are  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  old  house  which  they  mellow  and  dig- 
nify by  their  presence.  Without  these  portraits,  however, 
Government  House  must  be  bare  and  somewhat  dingy. 
Many  people  complain  that  the  present  building  does 
not  sufficiently  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  Others, 
again,  consider  that  British  dignity  in  South  Africa 
would  be  better  upheld  by  a  sound  and  sensible  policy 
than  by  the  most  gorgeous  combination  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  a  Governor  of  whom 
many  stories  are  told,  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself 
freely  on  the  subject  of  his  residence  when  he  first  arrived 
in  Cape  Town.  The  carriage  conveying  him  from  the 
landing-place  drew  up  at  Government  House,  and  Lord 
Charles  was  invited  to  descend  from  it.  *  What's  this 
place  ? '  inquired  the  Governor.  *  This  is  Government 
House,  your  Excellency,'  was  the  reply.  *  Government 
House !  '  exclaimed  Lord  Charles.  '  I  took  it  for  a  dog 
kennel !  '  There  are  several  legends  treasured  in  Cape 
Town  of  very  candid  remarks  made  on  the  same  subject, 
by  one  *  Governor's  lady '  in  particular. 
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Socially,  as  well  as  politically,  Government  House 
is,  of  course,  the  centre  of  Cape  Town.  How  much 
the  popularity  of  a  Governor  and  of  a  Governor's 
administration  depends  upon  the  social  qualities  and 
tact  of  his  staff  is  a  fact  which  is  soon  impressed 
upon  any  traveller  in  Greater  Britain.  It  requires 
no  trifling  measure  of  discretion  to  steer  successfully 
among  the  little  ins  and  outs  of  colonial  society,  or 
avoid  the  various  small  cliques  and  jealousies  which 
divide  the  inhabitants.  Such  an  operation  may  not 
involve  treaties  and  army  corps,  but  the  task  falls 
with  much  responsibility  on  the  feminine  portion 
of  a  Governor's  surroundings.  *  I  win  empires,'  said 
Napoleon,  *  but  Josephine  wins  hearts.' 

Incidents  occasionally  take  place  in  colonies  which 
do  not  find  their  way  into  Blue  Books.  Strange  whis- 
pers are  sometimes  heard  of  Government  Houses  where 
aides-de-camp  succeed  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of 
housemaids  in  a  badly  managed  establishment.  The 
occurrence  of  such  incidents  is  extremely  unfortunate 
for  every  one  concerned.  When  a  Government  House 
ceases  to  be  actually,  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  central 
point  in  the  life  of  a  colony,  the  neutral  ground  on  which 
all  political  parties  may  meet ;  when  no  trouble  is  taken 
to  conciliate  the  various  classes  and  sections  of  the 
community;  then  the  prestige  of  England  suffers 
in  consequence.  However  staunch  a  colony  in  its 
adherence  to  the  mother  countrj',  its  loyalty  after  all 
requires  recognition  and  gentle  handling.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  have  been  born  and  bred  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  England.  By  the  time  the  second  genera- 
tion has  grown  up,  interests  have  arisen  in  a  colony 
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necessarily  divergent  from  those  of  our  own  island. 
Though  an  English-speaking  race,  the  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  these  men  and  women  centre  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  and  many  of  them  have  no  personal 
tie  whatever  with  Great  Britain  beyond  the  strong  link 
of  sentiment.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  human 
nature  remaining  human  nature  all  the  world  over,  if 
the  Imperial  authorities  are  not  keenly  alive  to  the 
varying  shades  of  local  opinion,  q,  half-defined  grievance 
is  only  too  likely  to  arise  among  the  colonial  aristocracy 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  highest  posts  in  their  country 
being  filled  by  people  who  are  practically  strangers.  A 
Colonial  Minister,  with  his  head  full  of  loyalty  and 
schemes  of  Imperial  defence,  feels  his  patriotic  ardour 
sensibly  damped  should  his  wife  return  from  a  visit  to 
Government  House  complaining  she  has  been  slighted 
or  not  given  *  her  proper  place  '  at  some  function.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  she  is  received  prettily,  and  made 
much  of,  it  helps  to  fix  another  rivet  in  the  plates  of 
that  colonial  battleship  slowly  forming  in  her  husband's 
brain.  The  heartburnings  which  arise  over  questions 
of  precedence  have  entailed  international  situations 
before  now.  They  are  questions  which  tact  and 
delicacy  smooth  away  before  they  half  exist.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  there  will  never  be  any  talk  of 
*  cutting  the  painter '  in  a  colony  where  it  has  never 
occurred  to  the  colonial  lady  to  feel  annoyed  because 
the  English  official  lady  invariably  goes  in  to  dinner 
before  her?  These  trifles  are  but  the  sidelights  of 
diplomacy,  but  they  are  trifles  on  which  great  issues 
have  turned  before  now. 

Cape  Colony,  with  its  two  nationalities  and  strong 
racial  feeling,  presents  many  thorny  social  problems, 
and  matters  in  this  respect  were  at  a  low  ebb  in  Cape 
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Town  when  Sir  Alfred  Milner  arrived.  However,  a 
change  was  soon  visible  under  the  new  regime.  The 
brilliant  and  hospitable  functions,  extinct  since  the 
days  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  were  successfully  revived. 
The  latter-day  gatherings  which  before  the  war 
thronged  the  old  house  in  the  Oak  Avenue  were 
remarkable  for  their  representative  character.  Dutch 
and  English,  Bond,  Progressive,  and  Moderates,  all 
were  to  be  found  mixing  freely  together  imder  Sir 
Alfred  Milner*s  hospitable  roof.  To  each  in  turn  the 
same  kind  welcome  was  extended.  A  Governor  whose 
courtesy  is  proverbial,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  Dutch  in  order  to  converse  better  with  one 
section  of  his  guests,  is  only  likely  to  be  popular.  But 
Sir  Alfred  himself  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the 
social  laurels  of  Government  House  must  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  charming  lady  presiding  there,  who  by  her 
tact  and  sympathy  has  done  so  much  to  reconcile  the 
divergent  elements  of  her  surroundings.  Lady  Anne 
Barnard  herself  could  not  have  worked  more  energeti- 
cally for  the  reconciliation  of  the  races  than  Mrs. 
Hanbury-Williams.  When  the  history  of  the  Milner 
administration  comes  to  be  written,  I  hope  its  chroni- 
cler will  do  full  justice  to  the  part  she  has  played  in  it. 
Her  untiring  energy,  and  still  more  unfailing  kindness 
in  all  matters,  great  or  small,  where  the  welfare  of 
others  is  concerned,  have  made  her  one  of  the  most 
deservedly  popular  women  in  South  Africa. 

Apart  from  regular  social  functions,  the  weekly 
event  in  Cape  Town  is  undoubtedly  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  mail.  We  are  accustomed  in  England 
to  find  our  lettera  on  the  breakfast  table,  without 
giving  a  thought  as  to  how  they  have  reached  us ;  but 
in  South  Africa,  where  all  the  large  towns  are  situated 
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on  the  seaboard,  the  weekly  steamer  becomes  a  factor 
in  the  Ufe  of  every  person.     It  constitutes  the  principal 
link  with  the  outside  world,  and,  as  such,  its  comings 
and   goings   are   of    great   importance.      Every  child 
knows  the  relative  speeds  of  the  different  boats,  and, 
according  to  the  name  of  the   incoming  vessel,  with 
what   degree   of  punctuality  she  may  be  expected  to 
deliver  her  mails.     The  mysteries  of  mail  boats,  'G' 
boats,    and    intermediates— shipping    enigmas    which 
harass  the  casual  globe-trotter  in  search  of  a  passage — 
are  simplicity  itself  to  the  colonist.     The  mail  leaves 
for  England  on  Wednesday,  and  its  departure  is  looked 
upon  by  many  people  as  the  excuse  for  a  pleasant 
afternoon  out.     The  population  turns  out  en  masse  to 
the  docks,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  vessel ;  and  between 
writing  letters  in  the  morning  and  seeing-off  friends  in 
the  afternoon,  mail  day  is  fully  occupied.     '  Seeing-off 
friends '  is  an  elastic  term  in  Cape  Town.     It  does  not 
imply  the  weekly  decimation  of  an  intimate  circle  of 
neighbours ;   indeed,  a  very  shadowy  acquaintance   is 
apparently    suflScient    justification    for    boarding    the 
steamer,  meeting  other  friends,  and  partaking  of  the 
free  lunch  and  tea  provided  by  a  generous  but  somewhat 
long-suffering  company.     The  perplexed  stranger,  fresh 
from  all  the  turmoil  of  English  industrial  life,  wonders 
how  business  people  can  have  so  much  time  to  waste. 
The  answer  is  simple.     Apart  from  the  mining  centres, 
no  one  is  particularly  busy  in  South  Africa.     No  one 
consequently   is   in   a  hurry.     Always  excepting   the 
much-abused  capitalists  of   Kimberley  and  the  Band, 
there  are  few  very  rich  men  in  the  country.     Compe- 
tition  is  not  excessive,  and    people  take  life  easily, 
unshackled  by  paltry  considerations  as  to  the  commer- 
cial value  of  half-hours.     I  was  often  reminded  of  the 
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Spanish  spirit  of  manana  in  South  Africa,  though  it  is 
vmnana  without  the  Spanish  charm.  The  Dutch,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  proverb  to  this  effect,  which 
states  that  *  to-morrow  is  also  a  day.'  Every  one  lives 
up  to  this  doctrine,  for  the  unpunctuality  of  the 
average  South  African  is  as  great  as  his  boundless 
hospitality.  More  than  that  cannot  be  said.  The 
absence  of  bustle  in  Cape  Town  is  rather  surprising 
when  one  remembers  it  is  the  capital  of  South  Africa, 
and  a  great  shipping  centre;  but  it  is  yet  another 
reason  why  the  wanderer  in  search  of  health  or  relaxa- 
tion is  attracted  by  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  haven 
under  the  hill. 

The  bluffs  of  Africa  are  a  feature  of  its  social  life 
with  which  the  new  arrival  has  to  contend.  It  is 
certainly  a  land  of  amazing  stories,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  the  phrase  '  Oh  !  you  Ananias ! '  is  bandied  about 
with  considerable  freedom.  The  new-comer  is  always 
looked  upon  as  fair  game  for  the  process  known  as 
*  stuffing.*  Every  one  in  turn  is  forced  to  submit  to  it, 
for  it  is  as  much  in  the  natural  order  of  things  as  the 
first  night's  l)lanket-tossing  in  a  small  boys'  school. 
Africa  is  not  perhaps  a  land  of  little  lambs,  save  those 
who  have  gone  astray,  but  now  and  again  a  simple  and 
ingenuous  person  is  met,  who  listens  open-eyed  to 
Arabian  Nights'  stories  about  miraculous  finds  of  gold 
and  diamonds,  or  mammoth  game  despatched  with  a 
shot-gun. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bluffs  of  Africa  begin  before 
you  are  clear  of  Southampton  Water,  for  the  promenade 
deck  of  a  Cape  mail  steamer  is  a  very  fair  epitome 
of  South  African  society,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
But  one  well-known  character  who  journeys  between 
Southampton   and   Table   Bay  is  not  to  be  upset  by 
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fairy  stories  of  any  kind.  There  is  not  a  more  popular 
man  among  the  South  African  travelling  world  than 
Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Union 
line.  I  came  home  with  him  on  the  '  Briton/  and,  as 
he  took  M.  and  myself  under  his  protection,  our  lines 
fell  in  pleasant  places  on  that  vessel.  A  slow,  imper- 
turbable manner  but  half  conceals  his  funds  of  kindli- 
ness, resource,  and  humour.  For  over  twenty  years  he 
has  watched  the  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  South  African 
life,  and  nearly  every  man  of  mark  has  travelled  with 
him  in  his  time.  He  brought  Sir  Bartle  Frere  home 
in  1880,  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  saddest  trip  he  ever 
made.  Mr.  Fraser's  friendship  is  a  passport  among 
many  people  in  South  Africa,  for  on  more  than  one 
occasion  when  the  merits  of  a  stranger  were  being 
discussed,  I  heard  the  matter  settled  by  the  words,  *  Oh, 
he  must  be  all  right.  Fraser  had  him  to  sit  at  his 
table  coming  out.' 

The  chief  engineer  on  the  *  Briton  *  is  the  one  man 
who  can  keep  the  African  bluffer  in  his  place,  and  it  is 
with  secret  joy  I  have  sometimes  watched  him  attend 
to  a  certain  type  of  aggressive  passenger  who  goes  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships.  The  art  of  bluffing  is  of  two  kinds, 
I  might  remark  ;  the  crude  one,  which  tells  stories ;  the 
refined  one,  which  demolishes  them.  Mr.  Fraser  is  a 
past  master  in  the  latter.  I  heard  some  conversational 
contests  on  the  '  Briton '  which  were  fairly  Homeric, 
but  it  was  always  the  big  engineer  who  sauntered 
away  with  the  laurels.  In  a  rash  moment  one  day  I 
asked  a  question  about  the  launching  of  the  '  Terrible,' 
and  if  there  had  not  been  some  trouble  in  getting  her 
out.  To  advance  such  a  thesis  was  to  court  destruction 
on  an  African  mail  boat.  *  Difficulty  ?  '  someone  replied 
loftily.    *  Not  a  bit  of  it.    Now  I*U  tell  you  a  story  about 
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a  launch  which  really  was  a  remarkable  one.  It  was  in 
'97  at  Laird's/  &c.,  &c.  *  Talk  about  launches/  chimed 
in  some  one  else  when  the  first  speaker  had  brought  a 
truly  remarkable  history  to  a  close,  'there's  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  what  you  saw.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Jarrow  yard.  Now  I  saw  a  ship  launched,*  &c.,  &c.  And 
so  it  went  on,  the  history  of  one  marvellous  launch 
being  succeeded  by  another  still  more  marvellous,  till 
finally  the  record  was  capped  by  one  young  gentleman 
who  gave  us  a  vivid  account  of  a  Japanese  battleship, 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  *  Magnificent,'  which  was 
launched  in  four  feet  of  water  and  then  apparently 
took  a  sporting  leap  over  a  sandy  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  We  all  drew  a  long  breath.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  to  improve  upon  this  history  :  but 
I  kept  my  eye  on  Mr.  Fraser,  who  sat,  head  on  hand, 
listening  in  silence  to  the  conversation.  There  was  a 
pause ;  then  at  last  he  sighed  and  looked  sadly  at  the 
youth. 

'  Man  !  that's  nothing,'  he  said.  *  You've  a  lot  to 
learn  yet.  Why,  on  the  Cart  at  Paisley,  when  we 
launch  a  battleship  we  don't  bother  about  tides.  We 
just  wait  for  a  damp  morning,  and  then  when  there's 
a  heavy  dew  we  let  her  go.' 

The  group  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  the  young 
man  fled. 

'It's  strange  the  stories  you  hear  on  board  ship,' 
the  last  speaker  remarked  musingly.  '  I  wonder  what 
made  that  boy  run  away  so  quickly ! ' 

But  Mr.  Fraser  to  be  seen  at  his  best  must  be  seen 
below,  among  his  beloved  engines.  It  is  a  wonderful 
sight,  the  engine-room  of  a  great  ship — a  sight  which  I 
think  fills  one  with  pride  in  the  triumphs  wrought  by 
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human  skill  and  energy.  Kipling  speaks  truly  when 
he  says  it  is  a  sublime  orchestra  which  plays  the  Song 
of  Steam,  and  his  genius  has  made  that  song  articulate 
to  some  of  us.  How  it  works  is  an  insoluble  mystery, 
but  as  the  great  engines  revolve  one  thinks  of 
M^Andrews'  words : 

Fra  skylight-lift  to  furnace-bars,  backed,  bolted,  braced  an*  stayed. 
An'  singin'  like  the  Momin*  Stars  for  joy  that  they  are  made  ; 
"While,  out  o'  touch  o'  vanity,  the  sweatin'  thrust-block  says : 

*  Not  unto  us  the  praise,  or  man — not  unto  us  the  praise  I ' 
Now,  a*  together,  hear  them  lift  their  lesson — theirs  an'  mine : 

*  Law,  Order,  Duty  an'  Restraint,  Obedience,  Discipline ! ' 
Mill,  forge  an'  try-pit  taught  them  that  when  roarin'  they  arose. 
An'  whiles  I  wonder  if  a  soul  was  gied  them  wV  the  blows. 

And  the  directing  spirit  of  it  all  is  in  most  cases  the 
least-known  man  on  board,  though  almost  invariably  he 
is  the  person  best  worth  knowing.  Many  passengers 
hardly  know  the  chief  engineer  by  sight.  They 
seldom  thank  this  officer  when  they  go  ashore; 
though  he  is  the  man  who  for  many  anxious  days 
and  nights  has  stood  between  them  and  destruction. 
These  Scotch  engineers  are  nearly  always  quiet  strong 
men,  as  is  perhaps  befitting  in  those  who  watch  at  the 
post  of  danger  over  the  safety  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
thoughtless  souls.  Sometimes,  while  passengers  dance 
on  deck,  the  chief  is  sweating  agony  below  because 
some  flaw,  or  terrible  imperfection,  discovered  suddenly, 
warns  him  that,  unless  his  skill  and  promptitude  can 
meet  the  threatened  danger,  the  dance  above  him  may 
be  turned  into  a  dance  of  death  and  his  noble  ship  into 
a  helpless  derelict.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
first-class  passengers  do  not  think  about  these  things, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SOME    CAPE   HOUSES   AND   RESIDENTS. 

Buy  my  English  posies  I 

Here's  to  match  your  need, 

Buy  a  tuft  of  royal  heath, 

Buy  a  bunch  of  weed. 

White  as  sands  of  Muisenberg 

Spun  before  the  gale, 

Buy  my  heath  and  lilies 

And  I'll  tell  you  whence  you  hail. 
Under  hot  Constantia  broad  the  vineyards  lie, 
Throned  and  thorned  the  aching  berg  props  the  speckless  sky. 
Slow  below  the  Wynberg  firs  trails  the  tilted  wain. 
Take  the  flower  and  turn  the  hour  and  kiss  your  love  again  I 

The  beauties  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  hardly  hold  that 
high  place  in  popular  estimation  to  which  they  are 
certainly  entitled.  Typical  South  African  scenery 
consists  of  unending  stretches  of  veldt,  karroo,  or  of 
bush,  and  the  existence  of  this  district,  so  different  in 
character  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  is  not  realised 
by  many  people.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
place  offering  a  more  enchanting  combination  of  sea 
and  mountain,  wood  and  garden,  rock  and  forest,  than 
exists  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  jutting  for  thirty  miles 
into  the  South  Atlantic.  Turn  by  turn  it  is  grand, 
romantic,  impressive,  alluring  :  at  one  moment  a  fit 
setting  for  an  epic;  at  another,  more  suggestive  of  some 
scene  in  a  pastoral  play.    A  rugged  chain  of  rocks, 
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known  as  the  Twelve  Apostles,  detach  themselves  from 
the  back  of  Table  Mountain  and  run  south,  dividing 
the  peninsula,  so  to  speak,  in  half.  To  the  east  of  this 
ridge  lie  the  beautiful  suburbs  which  wind  round  the 
mountain.  It  is  as  though  an  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  had  run  away  and  settled  on  the  railway  line 
between  Cape  Town  and  Simon*s  Town.  Such  names 
as  Woodstock  and  Kenilworth  recall  the  days  of 
chivalry,  to  say  nothing  of  Mowbray  or  Clarenaont. 
Further  on,  beyond  Wynberg,  appears  the  great 
opening  known  as  False  Bay,  of  which  Simon's  Bay, 
the  naval  station,  is  an  inlet.  To  the  west  there  is  a 
superb  bit  of  coast  scenery  stretching  from  the  village 
of  Sea  Point  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself.  The 
South  Atlantic  rollers,  unbroken  in  their  course  for 
thousands  of  miles,  dash  themselves  against  these 
desolate  barrier  rocks  with  almost  incredible  fury.  At 
all  times  there  is  a  heavy  swell  along  the  coast,  but 
with  even  a  capful  of  wind  the  breakers  are  tossed  up 
in  great  foaming  masses  to  a  height  I  should  not  care 
to  hazard  in  figures.  The  sea  contends  below ;  the 
mountains  frown  impassably  above.  It  is  a  struggle 
for  mastery  in  which  neither  yields  an  inch. 

But  inland  the  scene  is  very  different,  thanks  to  the 
vegetation.  Forests  of  oak  and  pine  cover  the  base  of 
the  mountains  and  fill  the  kloofs,  where  one  naay 
clamber  among  heather-clad  rocks  for  hours  and  listen 
to  the  rushing  brooks  speeding  downwards  to  the  sea. 
Works  on  botany  may  eruditely  state  that  the  flora 
of  South  Africa  is  very  rich  in  species  and  genera; 
also  that  the  Cape  Peninsula  alone  possesses  350 
distinct  varieties  of  heath.  Cape  bulbs  are  well  known 
to  gardeners ;  but  all  these  facts  little  prepare  the 
traveller  for  the  amazing  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
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Cape  flowers.  It  is  as  though  a  magician's  wand  had 
been  waved  over  this  land,  elsewhere  so  barren.  An 
endless  variety  of  flowering  shrubs  and  heaths  flourish 
on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain.  The  protea,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  sugar  bush,  grows  in  profusion, 
covering  the  hillside  with  the  masses  of  great  cream- 
and-pink-coloured  involucres.  The  silver  tree  (Leiica- 
dendron  argenteum)  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  species, 
exclusively  found  in  the  peninsula.  The  silvery  sheen 
of  its  graceful  foliage  is  a  striking  feature  in  kloof  and 
gully.  IridesB,  AmaryllidesB,  Liliaceae,  and  other  bulbs 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  also  countless  heaths, 
yellow,  purple,  pink,  and  white.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  any  real  idea  of  the  effect  made  by  these 
brilliant,  many-hued  ericas.  They  spring  up  among 
the  rocks,  transforming  a  grey  land  into  a  paradise 
of  purple  and  gold.  Underfoot  there  are  countless 
flowers,  many  of  them  new  to  the  traveller,  but  all 
bright  and  beautiful.  And  then  the  arum  lilies !  It  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  South  Africa  to  see  them  growing 
out  of  doors  in  as  wild  a  profusion  as  the  marsh-mallow 
does  in  England.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  ditch 
by  the  roadside,  or  covering  whole  fields  with  their 
regal  white  blossoms.  The  latter  are  not  small  or 
insignificant,  but  finer  flowers  than  we  can  grow  in 
hothouses.  It  is  doubtless  a  weighty  assertion  to 
make,  but  I  honestly  think  no  one  knows  how  beautiful 
the  spring  can  be  who  has  not  watched  the  passing 
away  of  the  brief  Cape  winter.  The  slow  and  lengthy 
changes  of  the  northern  latitudes  are  unknown  here. 
Winter,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  none ;  and 
spring  is  as  short  as  the  southern  twilight.  It  comes 
and  goes  in  a  flash,  leaving  hot  and  dusty  sunmaer  in 
its  wake.     But  there  is  just  one  moment  in  South 
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Africa  when  the  oaks  are  coming  into  leaf,  and  field 
and  hedge  and  hillside  are  a  blaze  of  multicoloared 
flowers ;  when  on  the  road  to  Wynberg,  golden  creepers, 
*  dropping  wells  of  fire/  climb  over  every  house,  and  the 
air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  roses ;  when  the  lilies 
are  spread  in  great  waxy  sheets  along  the  roadside, 
and  the  plmnbago  hedges  begin  to  open  their  delicate 
petals ;  when  overhead,  above  the  dominating  crest  of 
Table  Mountain,  there  is  a  sky  so  blue,  so  clear,  yet 
touched  with  a  softness  which  mellows  the  landscape 
without  destroying  its  brilliancy ;  when  spring  comes 
arrayed  in  panoply  such  as  this,  and  all  is  fresh  and 
green  and  beautiful — is  it  strange  that,  however  reluc- 
tantly, such  a  sight  dethrones  the  recollection  of  even  a 
Devonshire  lane  in  the  month  of  May?  The  oak 
groves  and  pine  woods  at  Wynberg  make  one  think 
of  Surrey  rather  than  of  South  Africa.  The  illusion 
is  only  dispelled  by  the  clumps  of  palm  trees  and 
bamboos  in  the  neighbouring  gardens.  It  is  as  though 
a  curious  but  delightful  union  had  taken  place  in  the 
vegetation  of  two  latitudes.  The  alien  trees  have  been 
touched  and  expanded  by  contact  with  subtropical 
luxuriance  without  losing  their  characteristic  strength 
and  greenness.  At  the  same  time,  our  European  trees 
show  a  certain  amount  of  capriciousness  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  African  climate.  The  oak  is  the 
glory  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  and  the  pine,  the  plane, 
and  the  poplar  all  do  well.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never 
remember  seeing  the  beech,  the  lime,  or  the  elm ; 
though  on  one  occasion  we  were  shown  a  holly  bush 
and  a  small  chestnut  tree  as  triumphs  of  arboreal  art. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  being  the  more 
sheltered,  the  finest  gardens  are  naturally  found  there. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  belongs  to  Mr.  Ardeme,  a 
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well-known  Cape  resident,  who  owns  a  beautiful 
property  at  Claremont  called  The  Hill.  This  garden 
is  a  horticultural  paradise  containing  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Lawn  and  terrace,  tree  and  flower,  all 
have  been  laid  out  and  planted  with  great  skill.  Mr. 
Arderne's  father  was  as  enthusiastic  a  gardener  as 
his  son,  so  the  property  has  reached  its  present 
state  of  perfection  under  the  guiding  hand  of  two 
generations.  Mr.  Ardeme  is  wont  to  say  that  no 
garden  in  Europe  possesses  such  a  background,  and 
certainly  the  wooded  kloofs  and  gorges  of  the  grand 
old  rock  which  bound  the  view  give  a  finishing  touch 
to  his  beautiful  estate  which  is  probably  unique. 

The  whole  district  round  Kondebosch,  Newlands, 
and  Wynberg  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  Many  of 
the  old  Dutch  houses  are  passed  on  the  way  to  Simon's 
Town,  quaint  white  buildings  with  high  gables  and 
spacious  stoeps.  The  stoep  is  a  very  important  feature 
in  every  South  African  house.  Chmate  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  architecture,  and  in  a  country 
where  it  is  possible  and  pleasant  to  live  out  of  doors 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  aUfresco  modifications  soon 
take  place  in  the  most  solid  erections.  What  the 
chimney- comer  is  to  the  English  farmhouse,  the 
stoep  is  to  the  South  African  one.  This  stone  terrace 
in  front  of  the  living  rooms  is  the  meeting-place  of 
the  family  and  their  friends.  Here  every  one  gathers 
when  the  day's  work  is  over.  The  inevitable  coffee, 
and  the  still  more  inevitable  pipe,  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  company  sit  for  hours  slowly  drinking 
and  smoking.  Everything  is  passed  in  review:  the 
poUtical  situation,  the  crops,  the  latest  scandal,  the 
insufficient  character  of  the  rains.    If  stones  could 
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speak,  some  of  the  stoeps  might  tell  strange  tales. 
The  Afrikander  sentiment  was  cradled  on  these 
terraces.  The  plots  of  Africa  have  been  hatched  on 
the  stoeps  of  Africa. 

One  cannot  help  regretting  that  in  so  many  cases 
the  old  Dutch  names  of  places  have  not  been  better 
preserved.  Wynberg,  so  called  after  the  great  vine- 
yards in  its  proximity,  is  naturally  the  hill  of  wine,  and 
Rondebosch,  another  suburb  of  Cape  Town,  is  the 
village  of  the  round  bush,  which  dates  from  the  days 
of  Van  Kiebeek.  It  was  under  the  sheltering  flank  of 
the  Devil's  Peak  that  the  emigrant  Dutch  raised  their 
first  successful  crop  of  wheat.  There  was  a  grove  of 
thorn  trees  near  the  spot,  and  from  them  the  settle- 
ment took  its  name.  It  is  at  Bondebosch  that  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  Cape  houses  is  situated — a  house 
to  which  every  traveller  makes  a  pilgrimage.  There 
never  was  a  place  which  better  deserved  its  notoriety 
than  Groote  Schuur,  Mr.  Khodes's  property.  Outside 
and  inside,  it  is  an  ideal  residence.  The  original 
Dutch  house  was  burnt  down  four  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  Eaid,  but  the  new  Groote  Schuur  has 
risen  phoenix-like  on  its  ashes,  an  improved  edition  of 
its  predecessor.  Groote  Schuur— which  being  inter- 
preted means  Great  Barn — is  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
typical  Dutch  house.  They  are  usually  one-storeyed 
thatched  buildings,  painted  white,  with  long  wings  at 
each  side.  Roughly  speaking,  the  shape  is  like  a 
capital  E  with  the  middle  dash  left  out.  The  vertical 
part  of  the  E  consists  of  two  halls,  the  latter  some- 
times leading  into  a  paved  courtyard.  The  other 
rooms  give  out  to  right  and  left.  It  is  a  charming 
arrangement,  as  the  offices  are  always  on  one  side,  and  • 
the  house  faces  both  ways,  without,  so  to  speak,  any 
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back  premises.  At  Groote  Schuur  the  stoep  runs 
round  three  sides  of  the  house,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
from  which  point  of  vantage  the  view  is  the  most 
beautiful.  At  the  back  rises  the  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Devil's  Peak;  in  front  lies  a  vast  panorama  of 
mountain,  plain,  and  ocean.  The  grounds  have  been 
arranged  with  consummate  art.  Whoever  planned 
them  fully  understood  (what  is  so  often  forgotten)  that 
the  character  of  a  garden  must  be  determined  by  the 
class  of  scenery  and  the  class  of  building  with  which  it 
is  associated.  The  stately  lawns  and  formal  grounds 
of  an  English  castle  would  have  been  thoroughly  out 
of  place  here.  Nature  is  the  dominant  note  in  South 
Africa,  and  at  Groote  Schuur  art  has  known  how  to 
retain  that  dominant  note  by  her  own  careful  conceal- 
ment. Large  old-fashioned  vases  filled  with  plants 
stand  round  the  stoep.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  house  the  groimds  rise  in  stone  terraces, 
bright  with  flowers,  but  gradually  glades  of  pine  trees 
and  grassy  slopes  replace  the  formal  borders.  Finally, 
the  whole  garden  is  merged  almost  insensibly  into  the 
park-like  land  which  stretches  away  to  the  rocky  preci- 
pices of  the  mountain  crest.  A  natural  gully  in  the 
grounds  has  been  planted  from  end  to  end  with  flower- 
ing hydrangeas.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  wonder- 
ful sight  this  is  when  the  vivid  pink  and  blue  blossoms 
are  in  flower.  Koses  grow  everywhere  in  profusion, 
and  a  brook  dashes  through  the  garden — a  rare  charm 
in  this  land  of  thirst  and  drought.  The  Groote  Schuur 
estate  is  a  large  one,  stretching  for  many  miles  along 
the  mountain  side,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  has  a  private 
menagerie  in  the  grounds.  Many  rare  and  curious 
animals  are  kept  there,  and  a  lion  house  is  very  popular 
with  visitors.     What  strikes  one  so  particularly  is  the 
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entire  absence  of  gates,  fences,  or  any  assertion  of 
private  property.  The  drive  to  the  house  opens  off  the 
Groote  Schuur  Avenue,  but  there  is  nothing  to  tell  the 
wayfarer  where  the  public  road  ends  and  the  private 
one  begins.  The  whole  place  is  free  and  open  for  any- 
one to  visit.  Groote  Schuur  is  practically  the  pleasure 
garden  of  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Khodes,  with  accustomed 
generosity,  does  not  keep  his  beautiful  home  to  himself. 
People  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  they  like  about 
the  gardens,  and,  if  so  be  it  please  them,  picnic  in  the 
grounds.  As  often  as  not  they  ask  to  see  over  the 
house,  a  permission  which  is  seldom, or  never  denied. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  *  Beware  of  the  dog,'  '  No 
road,'  *  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted '  spirit  about 
Groote  Schuur.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  Mr. 
Rhodes  in  his  study  and  half  a  dozen  people  peeping 
through  the  window  to  have  a  look  at  him. 

Inside,  the  house  is  delightful,  though  essentially 
masculine.  The  hundred  and  one  little  signs  of  a 
woman's  presence  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  beautiful  old  furniture  is  simple  but  severe,  setting 
off  to  advantage  Mr.  Khodes'  fine  collection  of  Dutch 
curios.  The  wood  panelling,  old-fashioned  grates,  and 
carved  mantelpieces  are  thoroughly  in  character  with 
the  house.  There  arc  books  everywhere,  some  of  the 
rooms  being  lined  with  them  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
Mr.  Rhodes  himself  is  an  excellent  guide  to  Groote 
Schuur.  At  no  time  does  this  man  of  Protean  cha- 
racter show  to  better  advantage  than  in  his  own  house. 
He  is  a  charming  host,  kind,  genial,  simple,  ready  to 
waste  time  on  the  merest  stranger  who  is  interested  in 
his  collection  of  old  glass  and  silver,  or  wants  to  ask 
questions  about  the  prehistoric  relics  from  Zimbabwe. 
Love  of  beautiful  scenery  is   a  marked  trait  in  this 
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moulder  of  continents.  He  likes  to  hear  Groote 
Schuur  praised ;  indeed,  he  has  said  of  the  view  from 
the  hill  above  the  house,  that  it  must  have  been  the 
spot  where  the  Devil  tempted  Christ  with  all  the 
empires  of  the  world.  It  struck  me  as  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  a  copy  of  Olive  Schreiner's  *  An 
English  South  African's  View  of  the  Situation  * — an 
unnecessarily  clumsy  title,  by  the  way,  for  a  lady  whose 
descent  is  German-Dutch,  not  English — was  Is^ng  on 
his  study  table.  '  I  hope  it  interested  you,'  I  said, 
picking  it  up.  He  turned  away  with  a  shrug.  *  It's  a 
pity  she's  gone  ofif  at  that  tangent,'  he  remarked. 
*  She  wrote  an  exceedingly  clever  book  to  begin  with,  but 
now  she's  got  me  on  the  brain,  and  that's  the  result.' 
His  words  would  probably  have  annoyed  the  emotional 
Olive.  It  is  somewhat  trying  to  be  treated  with  good- 
tempered  philosophy  by  a  person  over  whom  one  has 
attempted  to  pour  many  vials  of  literary  vitriol. 

What  Mr.  Khodes's  exact  place  in  history  may  be 
it  is  at  present  somewhat  hard  to  say.  His  own  con- 
temporaries are  too  near  him  to  judge  the  proper 
proportions  of  a  character  which  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  century.  He  is  a  man,  unluckily,  of 
whom  few  people  seem  able  to  speak  temperately. 
There  is  something  about  his  personaJity  which 
generally  inspires  either  hysterical  devotion  or  equally 
hysterical  hatred.  One  man  lauds  him  to  the  skies ; 
the  next  overwhelms  him  with  polysyllabic  abuse. 
Some  panegyrics  composed  of  bewildering  adjectives 
leave  the  puzzled  reader  under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Ehodes,  instead  of  founding  a  colony,  has  founded 
a  cult  more  obscure  in  its  tenets  and  metaphysical 
expressions  than  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Auguste 
Comte.     Mr.   Khodes,  to   whom   the   gods  have  not 
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denied  the  gift  of  humour,  must  at  times  be  vastly 
entertained  by  the  remarks  of  both  his  admirers  and 
detractors.  Panegyrics  and  diatribes  alike  will  pro- 
bably affect  him  but  little.  Success  is  pleasant  to  all 
mortals,  but  success,  like  wealth,  is  valuable  to  him 
more  as  a  factor  in  the  furtherance  of  his  schemes  than 
as  a  personal  asset.  He  will  go  his  own  way  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  and  from  that  way  no  human  being, 
either  man  or  woman,  will  turn  him.  Carlyle  assuredly 
would  have  made  a  hero  of  him,  and  have  written 
mordant  phrases  about  a  man  of  facts  and  an  age  of 
formulas  and  clean-shaven  respectabilities.  Those 
lines,  *  Keep  your  gilt  carriages,  your  huzzaing  mobs ; 
keep  your  red  tape  clerks,  your  influentialities,  your 
important  businesses.  Leave  me  alone,  leave  me  alone, 
there  is  too  much  of  life  in  me  already,*  might  have 
been  written  about  the  founder  of  Charterland.  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  been  compared  turn  by  turn  to  Capsar, 
Nero,  and  Napoleon,  to  all  the  heroes  and  all  the 
monsters  of  history.  Personally,  I  think  he  has  more 
kinship  with  Mirabeau  than  with  any  other  great 
historical  character.  Certainly  he  is  akin  to  the  latter, 
not  only  in  his  manner  of  bearing  down  all  opposition, 
but  in  the  violent  passions  he  arouses.  That  spirit  of 
*  I  swear  beforehand  I  will  not  obey,'  *  I  will  triumph 
or  be  torn  to  pieces/  is  the  spirit  common  to  both  men. 
Like  Mirabeau,  Mr.  Khodes,  looking  back  on  his 
history  before  and  after  1896,  can  say  he  too  has  been 
carried  in  triumph  and  needs  no  lesson  to  remind  him 
there  is  but  one  step  from  the  Cai)itol  to  the  Tarpeian 
Kock.  Like  him,  too,  he  may  say  that  *  the  man  who 
wishes  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  who  cares  little  for 
the  vain  celebrity  of  a  day,  is  not  easily  overcome. 
He  expects  his  reward  from  time  and  his  own  con- 
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science,  the  incorruptible  judges  of  us  all.'  To  those 
great  judges  we  may  well  leave  Mr.  Ehodes,  and  the 
men  who  know  him  best  do  not  fear  the  verdict. 

The  dome  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  which  is 
situated  at  Mowbray,  not  far  from  Groote  Schuur,  re- 
calls some  interesting  scientific  names  connected  with 
South  Africa.  Sir  John  Herschel  resided  at  the  Cape 
for  four  years  when  carrying  on  his  survey  of  the 
heavens,  and  a  French  savant,  La  Caille,  had  erected  a 
temporary  observatory  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  present  building,  which  dates  from  1820, 
is  controlled  by  the  Admiralty.  It  is  a  solid  Georgian 
erection,  and,  as  though  to  emphasise  its  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  is  perhaps  the  only  house  in  South  Africa  built 
without  a  stoep.  Dr.  David  Gill,  Her  Majesty's  Astro- 
nomer, is  head  of  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  institutions  of  Cape  Colony.  Of  the  work  which 
has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  scientists  I 
cannot  profess  to  speak.  Are  not  these  things  written 
in  the  books  of  the  Royal  and  other  learned  societies 
and  committed  to  memory  by  all  astronomers  ?  The 
comphcated  studies  of  solar  parallax,  which  have  been 
Dr.  Gill's  great  work,  bewilder  and  amaze,  but  are 
quite  beyond  the  grasp  of  any  ordinary  mind.  Work 
of  that  nature  can  only  be  appreciated  at  its  true  value 
by  experts.  But  Dr.  Gill  himself  can  be  appreciated 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
parallax.  Though  half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  seem 
to  be  inscribed  after  his  name,  no  one  could  be  afraid 
of  him.  The  study  of  the  infinitely  vast  has  only 
widened  his  sympathies  for  the  infinitely  little.  To 
the  simplicity  of  all  really  great  minds,  this  genial 
Scotchman  adds  a  spirit  of  kindness,  of  humour,  of 
enthusiasm,  which  combine  to  make  up  a  personality 
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as  rare  as  it  is  delightful.  He  has  lived  in  South 
Africa  for  over  twenty  years,  and  South  Africa  is  proud 
of  her  astronomer,  who,  through  good  report  and  ill, 
has  so  sturdily  upheld  the  honoiu*  of  England.  In 
charm  and  kindness  Mrs.  Gill  fully  equals  her  husband. 
To  know  them  both  is  only  to  love  and  admire  two 
people  in  whose  characters  are  united  the  finest  gifts 
of  heart  and  head.  The  simple  old-world  hospitality 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  has  a  charm  none  of  its 
visitors  ever  forget.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  loyalty 
and  whole-heartedncss  about  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gill  which 
comes  like  a  breath  of  wind  off  their  own  Scotch  moors 
blowing  away  that  dubious  mist  of  intrigue  usually 
hanging  over  Cape  Town. 

A  valuable  new  telescope,  the  gift  of  Mr.  McLean, 
has  recently  been  erected  at  the  Observatory.  From 
this  instrument  many  great  things  are  hoped.  It 
struck  me,  however,  that  the  care  of  a  young  and 
fractious  child  is  a  trifling  matter  when  compared  with 
that  demanded  by  the  early  days  of  a  telescope.  There 
is  a  large  staff  at  the  Observatory,  and  the  energies  of 
all  these  learned  gentlemen  from  Dr.  Gill  downwards 
are  anxiously  concentrated  on  keeping  their  big  darling 
in  a  good  temper.  Mrs.  Gill  tells  a  delicious  little  story 
of  how  one  day  her  best  eider-down  quilt  vanished  and 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  house  was  searched, 
but  unavailingly.  Dr.  Gill  when  questioned  was 
unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  His 
astonishment,  in  fact,  only  equalled  that  of  his  wife 
when  the  eider  down  was  finally  discovered  in  the 
Observatory— three  hundred  yards  away — carefully 
wrapped  round  the  lens  of  the  McLean  telescope  ! 
Her  Majesty's  Astronomer  always  looks  very  innocent 
when  this  story  is  told,  but  there  is  an  expression  in 
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his  eye  which  clearly  says,  '  If  eider-down  quilts  were 
not  meant  to  cover  a  lens,  for  what  use  were  they 
designed  by  a  far-seeing  Providence  ?  ' 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  the  only  person  in  South  Africa 
who  cherishes  schemes  which  stretch  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo.  The  trans-continental  line  is  not  more  dear  to 
the  owner  of  Groote  Schuur  than  trans-continental 
chains  of  triangulation  are  to  Dr.  Gill.  The  one  sees 
in  his  mind's  eye  a  railway  system  which  links  the 
north  and  south  ;  Her  Majesty's  Astronomer  dreams  of 
that  great  arc  of  meridian  which  runs  from  the  south 
of  Natal  through  the  Transvaal  to  Bhodesia,  and  then 
on  again  by  Tanganyika  and  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  properly 
surveyed  and  laid  down  all  along  its  course.  South 
Africa  owes  Dr.  Gill  a  great  debt  for  his  untiring 
energy  in  promoting  the  geodetic  survey  of  the  country. 
His  proposals  on  the  subject  in  1880  met  with  the 
warm  approval  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Sir  George 
Colley ;  but,  though  the  work  was  begun  then,  a  great 
deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  Natal  portion  of 
the  arc  was  the  first  to  be  completed,  and  the  survey  is 
now  being  carried  through  Ehodesia.  The  Transvaal, 
needless  to  say,  is  still  a  terra  incognita,  also  the  North 
African  portion.  Any  right-minded  Boer  would  cer- 
tainly look  with  horror  upon  a  theodolite  as  the  true 
mark  of  a  son  of  Belial.  Under  the  new  order  of 
things,  however,  they  may  be  persuaded  to  view 
matters  differently.  These  meridian  measurements 
carried  over  a  large  area  are  of  great  value  in  astro- 
nomical and  other  scientific  calculations.  The  many 
gross  deficiencies  in  our  military  maps  call  for  readjust- 
ment as  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  public  interest  in  the  survey  will  be 
sufl&ciently  awakened  to  allow  Dr.  Gill  to  realise  his 
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dream  of  an  Africa  accurately  measured  from  end  to 
end. 

The  social  chann  of  the  old  Dutch  families  at  the 
Cape  is  proverbial.  They  are  frequently  people  of  great 
dignity  and  refinement,  and  these  are  qualities  often 
sadly  lacking  in  a  certain  type  of  British  adventurer 
who  has  drifted  to  South  Africa,  thanks  to  the  mineral 
enterprise.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  de  VilHers,  who  live 
at  Wynberg,  are  leading  personages  among  the  Dutch 
community,  and  are  held  in  great  honour  and  esteem^ 
Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  as  everyone  knows,  is  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony,  and  is  also  President  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  He  is  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Dutch  race  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  honours  he  has  so  justly  won  from  the 
English  Crown  during  his  long  career  are  facts  on 
which  one  gladly  dwells.  When  Dutchmen  like  Sir 
Henry  de  Villiers  are  able  to  work  with  the  British 
Government,  it  is  of  good  omen  that,  as  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  rank  and  file  improves,  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  may  disappear.  The  touch  of  Huguenot 
ancestry  is,  I  think,  very  noticeable  in  Lady  de  Villiers. 
In  appearance  she  much  resembles  an  old  French 
picture,  and  she  possesses  all  the  personal  charm  one 
associates  with  the  great  ladies  of  a  past  epoch.  Hos- 
pitality, as  I  have  said  before,  is  a  word  the  obligations 
of  which  are  construed  in  the  widest  sense  throughout 
South  Africa.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Dutch,  and  I  have  few  recollections  more  pleasant  than 
those  hours  spent  ^^ith  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  de  Villiers 
in  the  delightful  garden  of  Wynberg  House.  Sir  Henry 
is  an  enthusiastic  botanist  and  a  great  authority  on 
Cape  flowers. 

No  visitor  to  the  Cape  should   go   away  without 
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seeing  Groote  Constantia,  an  old  Dutch  house  beyond 
Wynberg,  built  by  Simon  Van  der  Stel.  It  was  the 
beautiful  estate  to  which  he  retired  on  relinquishing  the 
reins  of  government.  Formerly  a  property  belonging 
to  the  Cloetes,  Groote  Constantia  has  now  been  turned 
into  a  Government  wine  farm.  It  is  situated  under 
the  crest  of  the  hill  known  as  Constantia  Nek,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  eye  ranges  for  many  miles 
over  spreading  vineyards,  the  white  sands  of  Muisen- 
berg,  and  the  waters  of  False  Bay.  Magnificent 
oak  trees  surround  the  house,  which  is  a  really  fine 
specimen  of  old  Dutch  architecture.  During  the 
vintage,  a  visit  to  the  cellars  where  the  great  wine  vats 
are  kept  is  a  very  curious  sight.  A  classical  frieze 
which  decorates  the  fa9ade  is  a  striking  addition  to  the 
building.  At  first  glance  one  is  puzzled  to  imagine  how 
this  elegant  decoration,  with  its  cupids  and  festoons,  has 
found  a  home  in  South  Africa.  The  history  of  the  frieze 
is  in  fact  a  curious  one.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
a  French  ship  was  wrecked  near  Table  Bay,  and  among 
her  passengers  there  chanced  to  be  some  French 
sculptors.  These  men  foimd  themselves  stranded  and 
utterly  destitute  in  a  strange  country.  In  order  to  find 
them  some  employment,  certain  Dutch  magnates  of  the 
day  came  forward  and  engaged  these  foreigners  to 
decorate  their  houses.  The  then  owner  of  Groote 
Constantia  must  have  been  one  of  these  Good 
Samaritans ;  hence  an  act  of  kindness  led  to  this 
interesting  artistic  relic  for  the  Cape. 

Colonies  are  generally  new  comitries  ;  new  countries 
are  almost  invariably  ugly ;  but  these  old  Dutch 
properties  give  a  mellow  touch  here  and  there  to 
Cape  Colony.  All  people  who  have  hved  in  Greater 
Britain  know  how  jarring  after  a  time  becomes  the 
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intense  newness  of  everything.  An  invariable  delight 
of  a  return  to  Europe  is  '  seeing  something  old  again.* 
Legend  is  a  golden  key  which  opens  the  great  doors  of 
imagination,  and  the  glamour  of  the  past  has  always  a 
hold  over  any  educated  mind.  It  is  a  deeply  rooted  feel- 
ing, and  wise  Mother  Nature  probably  knows  its  value. 
She  has  planted  instincts  of  idealism  and  realism  side 
by  side  in  that  strange  growth  we  call  the  soul.  As 
the  mind  expands  the  aesthetic  faculty  awakes.  The 
craving  for  beauty  in  one  form  or  another  is  a  check 
placed  on  the  whole  utilitarian  absorption  of  a  nian*s 
intelligence.  The  Americans  are  a  very  good  case  in 
point.  We  laugh  at  them  for  standing  in  ecstasy  over 
a  heap  of  old  ruins  in  Europe,  and  ask  why  they  so 
eagerly  pursue  that  antiquity  they  profess  politically  to 
despise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  interesting 
examples  of  a  highly  cultured  race  in  whom  the 
instinct  of  artistic  atavism  runs  riot,  thanks  to  their 
purely  modern  surroundings.  Progress,  wnth  a  very 
big  P,  has  done  its  best  and  its  worst  for  them,  and 
they  have  found  that  the  most  perfected  forms  of 
hydraulic  lifts  and  overhead  cars  are  not  wholly  soul- 
sufficing.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  drift 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  old  countries  where  cathedral 
and  palace,  temple  and  citadel  tell  another  tale  from 
that  of  Wall  Street.  Legend  and  romance  have  an 
influence  on  a  nation  not  to  be  despised  when  they 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  brave  and  heroic  deeds. 
Barbed  wire,  galvanised  iron,  and  red  brick  are  very 
useful  things,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not  stimulating  to 
the  mind  of  a  people.  The  majority  of  new  countries 
labour  under  this  deficiency,  and  the  Cape  is  fortunate 
inasmuch  as  it  possesses  some  historical  traditions,  and 
can  point  to  haunts  and  houses  far  removed  in  their 
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character  from  the  gilt  and  gUtter  of  places  like 
Kimberley  and  Johannesburg.  It  is  pleasant  to  look 
at  the  gables  and  small-paned  windows  of  Groote 
Constantia,  and  to  remember  there  have  been  other 
influences  in  the  land  besides  those  of  the  speculator 
and  the  company-promoter.  Under  the  rustling  oak 
leaves  one  hears  no  longer  '  the  growl  of  the  sluic- 
ing stamp  head.'  Considerations  of  blue  rock  or 
banket  formation,  and  all  the  weighty  issues  they  have 
entailed,  vanish  from  the  mind.  The  heated  politics 
and  passions  of  a  divided  country  are  forgotten.  The 
old  house  calls  up  memories  of  other  actors  and  other 
ages.  Far-distant  ancestors  of  the  Cape  Dutch  seem 
to  flit  across  the  scene ;  those  men  who  were  partisans 
of  Horn  and  Egmont,  victims  of  Alva  and  Philip, 
followers  of  Van  Tromp  or  De  Ruyter,  friends  or  foes 
of  our  own  England  in  a  hundred  fights  and  more. 
One  sadly  wonders  by  what  dreary  fatality  the  land 
should  have  run  red  with  the  blood  of  two  races  thus 
closely  allied  both  by  temperament  and  history.  Why 
have  the  Dutch  been  thus  loth  to  share  that  inheritance 
of  England's  great  past,  an  inheritance  which  would 
have  united  so  fitly  with  their  own  ?  What  possible 
dishonour  could  rest  upon  them  under  the  sovereignty 
of  a  country  whose  wisest  king  was  a  prince  of  their 
own  race  ?  These  things  are  the  calamities  of  history, 
but  the  land  is  still  the  land  of  Good  Hope  and 
alles  zal  recht  kom,  as  good  President  Brand  was  wont 
to  say.  From  the  memories  of  the  past,  across  the 
strife  of  the  present,  the  mind  flies  forward  to  the 
anticipations  of  a  happier  future.  We  must  still  hope, 
still  look  forward  to  a  day,  however  far  distant,  when 
other  men  and  women  will  stand  on  the  wide  terrace 
and  wonder  who   built   the  old   farm-house  with  its 
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classical  fa9ade.  They  are  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  words  Dutch  and  English  will  be  no  longer  the 
ralljning  cries  of  hostile  camps,  for  they  are  the  children 
of  two  races  fused  at  last  into  one  people.  Descended 
alike  from  victors  and  from  vanquished,  conquest  for 
them  has  lost  its  sense  of  triumph,  defeat  its  bitterness. 
They  will  value  the  old  building  as  part  of  their  joint 
inheritance,  as  a  monument  of  their  dual  ancestry,  as  a 
covenant  of  a  feud  for  ever  dead  and  buried.  Simon 
Van  der  Stel's  house  will  be  honoured  in  that  future  as 
the  national  possession  of  a  race  in  whose  blood  is  united 
the  greatest  traditions  of  England  and  of  Holland. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

THROUGH   VELDT   AND   KARROO   TO   KIMBERLEY. 

It  is  11  A.M.  on  a  Friday  morning,  and  the  scene  is  Cape 
Town  Kailway  Station.  An  unusual  degree  of  bustle 
prevails  at  the  terminus,  and  the  vendors  of  papers, 
oranges,  and  bananas  are  plying  a  busy  trade.  The 
Johannesburg  express  which  runs  once  a  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  steamer  is  about  to  start  on  its  long 
journey  north.  A  crowd  of  people  are  'seeing  off 
friends,*  that  minor  excitement  in  the  life  of  every 
South  African.  Passengers,  under  the  supervision  of 
Boss,  the  conductor,  are  settling  down  for  their  two 
days'  journey  from  Table  Bay  to  the  gold-reefed  city. 
The  scene  is  quite  animated  as  the  warning  bell  rings, 
and  the  train  moves  off  among  a  weaving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs. 

Trains,  like  everything  else  in  South  Africa,  take 
life  in  a  leisurely  manner.  The  distance  between  Cape 
Town  and  Johannesburg  is  a  little  over  a  thousand 
miles.  In  an  ordinary  way  the  journey  takes  two  and 
a  half  days.  The  Friday  express,  however,  reduces 
that  total  by  several  hours,  added  to  which  the  limited 
mail,  as  it  is  called,  possesses  the  unusual  luxury  of  a 
kitchen  car.  The  food  obtainable  at  the  ordinary 
wayside  station  in  South  Africa  is  often  more  curious 
from  the  antiquarian,  than  edible  from  the  culinajy, 
point  of  view.    It  is  a  great  advantage,  therefore,  to  be 
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able  to  have  meals  on  board.  We  were  bound  for 
Kimberley  and  were  glad  to  profit  by  all  these 
luxuries  as  far  as  De  Aar  Junction,  where  the  line 
branches  north  on  the  way  to  Bulawayo. 

Kailway  travelling  in  South  Africa  is  very  com- 
fortable. The  carriages  on  all  the  express  trains 
consist  of  corridor  cars,  out  of  which  the  compartments 
open.  The  latter  contain  berths,  w^hich  are  let  down 
at  night,  and  bedding  is  put  in  if  required.  The 
journeys  to  our  ideas  are  long,  frequently  extending 
over  two  or  three  days ;  but,  as  the  speed  is  not  great, 
many  people  who  have  tried  both,  prefer  the  long 
South  African  journeys  to  those  catapult  excursions 
across  Europe  in  a  train  de  luxe.  Certainly  they  are 
less  tiring  than  the  latter.  The  corridor  system  is  a 
great  relief  on  long  journeys,  for  it  obviates  the  irk- 
someness  of  being  cooped  up  in  the  same  compartment 
for  several  days  and  nights.  A  particular  feature  of 
South  African  railway  carriages  is  the  little  outside 
verandah  at  the  end  of  each  car.  Here  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  come  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  watch 
the  great  rolling  landscape  through  which  the  train 
is  passing.  The  corridor  is  to  a  train  what  the  pro- 
menade deck  is  to  a  mail  steamer  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
mutual  ground  on  which  strangers  meet.  During  the 
slow  and  lengthy  journeys  passengers  frequently  end 
by  making  friends  and  paying  each  other  calls  in  their 
respective  compartments.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
take  provisions  with  which  to  supplement  the  some- 
what doubtful  food  which  may  be  obtained  en  route, 
A  friendly  exchange  of  eggs  versus  oranges,  Bovril 
versus  tea,  and  so  on,  often  arises  between  owners  of 
differently  assorted  baskets.  Plenty  of  wraps  are  also 
desirable,  for  the  nights  on  the  high  veldt  are  bitterly 
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cold.  Coming  across  the  karroo  in  September  (the 
South  African  spring)  I  have  known  all  the  water  in 
the  train  frozen. 

Of  course  with  unpleasant  passengers  these  cor- 
ridor trains  have  obvious  disadvantages.  It  does  not 
add  to  one's  comfort  when  a  certain  type  of  Johannes- 
burg adventurer  is  on  board.  There  are  sometimes 
sounds  of  revelry  by  night  on  the  mail  train,  which 
must  startle  the  denizens  of  the  lonely  karroo  as  the 
express  passes  by.  And  then  the  South  African  baby 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  trying  on  a  long  journey.  A  whole 
chapier  might  be  devoted  with  profit  to  a  study  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  that  infant.  An  interesting  family, 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  occu- 
pied the  next  compartment  to  ours  on  the  way  to 
Kimberley.  From  them  we  culled  en  route  many 
valuable  hints  on  the  art  of  how  not  to  manage  a 
family  in  a  railway  train.  Except  for  brief  lulls,  when 
their  attention  was  diverted  by  oranges  or  ginger- 
nuts,  those  children  cried  steadily  all  the  way  from 
Cape  Town  to  De  Aar  Junction.  The  parents  en- 
livened the  monotony  of  the  journey  by  alternately 
feeding  and  chastising  their  oflfspring.  When  the  one 
resource  failed,  the  other  was  invariably  adopted. 
Fragments  of  conversation,  dulcet  and  the  reverse,  were 
perpetually  wafted  into  our  carriage.  At  one  moment 
we  should  hear,  '  If  baby  darling  will  be  a  good  girl, 
and  do  as  mother  tells  her,  she  shall  have  some  choco- 
late/ This  ensured  a  brief  lull  in  the  disturbance,  but 
before  the  effect  of  the  chocolate  drops  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  to  wear  off,  a  volley  of  exe- 
cration, supplemented  by  various  audible  thumps 
descending  on  the  head  of  another  hapless  child,  startled 
the  trio  once  again  in  full  cry.     And  so  it  went  on  all 
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the  way,  thumps  and  ginger-nuts  being  apparently  of 
interchangeable  value  as  regards  discipline.  Even  the 
naughtiest  children  generally  require  sleep,  but  these 
added  wakefulness  to  their  other  enormities.  A  pro- 
longed wail  was  the  last  sound  I  heard  on  dropping 
asleep  myself,  and  it  was  the  first  which  awoke  me  in 
the  morning.  Poor  Mites !  We  felt  too  sorry  for 
them  to  be  angry  at  the  noise  they  made ;  still,  com- 
panions of  that  kind  on  a  long  journey  are  distinctly 
perverting  to  the  moral  sense.  Before  we  had  been 
twelve  hours  en  route,  Mi  and  I  were  speculating 
whether  further  bribery  from  oiu:  luncheon  basket  in 
the  shape  of  cakes  and  hard-boiled  eggs  might  keep 
them  quiet  for  a  time.  However,  following  on  the 
diet  of  chocolate  and  ginger- nuts,  we  stayed  our  hands 
lest  a  worse  evil  befell  us. 

Some  weeks  later  it  was  our  lot  to  return  to  Cape 
Town  in  a  train  full  of  Johannesburg  refugees.  It  was 
a  pitiful  sight  to  see  so  many  women  and  children 
turned  out  of  their  homes  to  seek  a  precarious  existence 
in  Cape  Town  or  elsewhere,  and  the  sad  anxious  faces 
brought  the  miseries  of  war  home  to  us  in  a  very 
forcible  manner.  Young  Johannesburg  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  exodus  and  protested  against  it  loudly. 
This  time  it  was  no  isolated  wail,  but  a  concerted 
effort,  reminiscent  of  those  village  choir  rehearsals 
when  there  seems  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
voices  are  trying  to  sing  in  part  or  in  unison.  *  Conduc- 
tor,* I  said  at  last  in  despair,  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  *  do  the  South  African  babies  always 
cry  like  this,  or  are  they  making  a  special  effort  to 
meet  the  crisis?*  The  conductor  was  an  English- 
man comparatively  new  to  the  country.  He  was  home- 
sick and  liked  not  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  land 
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in  which  he  found  himself.  *  Well,  you  see,  miss,'  he 
replied,  *  they  always  do  it  more  or  less.'  Then,  with  a 
sigh,  *  There's  real  nasty  in'erent  wiciousness  in  these 
little  South  African  varmints.  This  lot  we've  got  on 
board  to-night  wants  drowning  anyway.'  We  inter- 
posed hastily,  our  feelings,  though  rasped,  not  being 
wound  up  to  this  same  murderous  pitch. 

But  a  truce  to  the  South  African  baby  and  its 
ways. 

Leaving  Cape  Town,  the  train  runs  north  and  east 
for  a  hundred  miles,  through  a  fertile  agricultural 
country  as  far  as  Worcester.  The  scenery  is  pic- 
turesque and  charming,  though  not  characteristically 
South  African.  It  is  too  pretty  for  that.  This  corner 
of  the  Dark  Continent  is  a  smiling  land,  with  vine- 
yards, wheatfields,  and  snug  farmhouses  surrounded 
by  lofty  trees.  It  is  as  though  Nature  had  prepared  a 
last  peep  of  pastoral  Europe  for  the  homesick  traveller 
before  he  plunges  into  the  deserts  of  the  north.  The 
quaint  old  Dutch  towns  and  villages  through  which 
the  railway  passes  seem  isolated  enough  to  our  ideas. 
One  soon  learns  to  recognise,  however,  that  these 
districts  of  Malmesbury,  the  Paarl,  and  Tulbagh  are 
populous  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  South 
Africa.  The  Paarl —the  Dutch  for  Pearl— is  a  long 
straggling  village  situated  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Cape  Town.  It  is  so  called  after  some  huge  granite 
boulders  which  glisten  on  the  slope  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain.  The  Berg  River  flows  near  the  village, 
which  h^as  always  been  celebrated  for  its  vineyards. 
In  latter  times  the  Paarl  has  won  for  itself  a  celebrity 
of  a  greater  but  less  enviable  kind.  We  passed  through 
it  on  a  sunny  morning  when  the  magic  of  spring  had 
touched  the  land,  and  the  gardens  round  the  picturesque 
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whitewashed  houses  were  bright  with  flowers.  It  all 
looked  quiet  and  peaceful.  The  sleepy  streets  planted 
with  rows  of  oaks,  and  the  old-fashioned  thatched 
buildings  whitewashed  and  high-gabled,  spoke  of  Hol- 
land rather  fchan  of  South  Africa.  A  less  likely  spot  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  a  far-reaching  conspiracy  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine.  Then  one  remembers  with  some- 
thing of  surprise  that  the  Afrikander  Bond  originated 
in  this  pastoral  sunny  Paarl.  Dutch  disaffection  in  the 
colony  has  had  its  headquarters  here  for  a  long  time 
past.  The  Paarl  divides  with  Stellenbosch  the  doubt- 
ful honour  of  being  the  leading  centre  of  what  is 
euphemistically  termed  the  Afrikander  sentiment.  The 
plain-spoken  Englishman,  when  referring  to  the  same, 
usually  prefers  the  word  *  treason.'  The  latter  is  an 
ugly  term,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  any  country  when 
the  political  conditions  necessitate  that  word  being  fre- 
quently on  the  lips  of  its  inhabitants.  War  rumours 
were  rife  in  Cape  Town  at  the  time  of  our  journey 
north.  We  had  been  freely  warned  by  some  alarmists 
that  train- wrecking  at  the  Paarl  was  only  too  probable. 
*  Things  are  not  always  as  they  seem,'  sapiently,  though 
somewhat  obviously,  remarked  an  ancient  philosopher ; 
but  we  found  it  hard  to  think  of  this  pretty  village  as 
a  stronghold  of  rebellious  Dutch  farmers  waiting  to 
pull  up  the  line  if  trouble  arose.  And  as  events  have 
turned  out,  we  had  no  cause  for  fear. 

At  Worcester,  another  quaint  old  town,  one  bids  fare- 
well to  that  small  district  of  South  Africa  on  which  the 
goddess  Demeter  has  deigned  to  shower  her  blessings. 
The  scenery  here  becomes  grand  and  impressive,  for 
the  rugged  Hex  Eiver  Mountains  come  into  sight, 
apparently  barring  the  road  to  all  further  progress. 
These  mountains  are  an  offshoot  of  that  great  range 
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which,  broadly  speaking,  runs  near  the  South  African 
seaboard  from  Cape  Town  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi.  Besides  a  large  portion  of  Cape  Colony,  the 
vast  territories  of  Damaraland,  Bechuanaland,  the  Free 
State,  the  Transvaal,  and  most  of  Ehodesia  are  all 
situated  on  a  lofty  plateau  round  which  the  coast 
moimtains  stand  in  a  forbidding  fringe.  This  plateau 
varies  in  height  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  South  Africa  is  that 
all  journeys  into  the  interior  consist  in  going  up  hills, 
and  never  descending  from  them  on  the  other  side. 
The  traveller  must  wander  hundreds  of  miles  towards 
the  far  north  before  this  great  tableland  dips  again  at 
the  Zambesi  Valley. 

Eailway  enterprise  in  the  past  found  a  great 
obstacle  in  this  barrier  ridge  of  mountains,  but  it  has 
been  successfully  overcome  by  engineering  skill.  At 
the  Hex  Eiver  entrance,  near  Worcester,  the  line  threads 
its  way  through  the  valley  for  some  distance,  and  then, 
literally  throwing  itself  against  the  mountain  wall, 
climbs  in  about  an  hour's  time  to  a  height  of  3,000 
feet  on  the  Great  Karroo  Plateau.  Night  was  ap- 
proaching by  the  time  we  reached  the  Triangle,  the 
highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  the  brief  twilight  shut 
out  the  view  all  too  soon.  It  was  a  wild  scene, 
fittingly  illustrated  by  an  angry  sunset.  Great  shafts 
of  red  light,  all  the  more  vivid  by  contrast  with  the 
shadows  below,  were  striking  the  snow-capped  hills. 
Looking  backwards  and  downwards,  we  had  a  last  view 
of  the  beautiful  valley  with  its  farms  and  vineyards, 
through  which  men  hasten  without  thought  or  regret 
towards  the  unlovely  cities  of  gold  and  diamonds. 

A  desolate  world  surrounded  us  by  daybreak  the 
next  morning.      We  were  on  the  borderland  of  the 
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Karroo  proper,  that  dreary  level  waste  of  stones   and 
low  shrubs,  where  not  a  tree,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to 
be  seen.     Here  and  there  erratic-looking  hills  sprang 
up  on  the  horizon,  some  pyramid-shaped,  some   with 
the  flat-table  look  peculiar  to  the  country.     Hour  after 
hour  and  mile  after  mile  we  ran  through  this  class  of 
scenery,  the  desert  stretching  one  vast  waste  in  every 
direction.     Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  we  passed 
a  lonely  farmhouse  or  an  occasional  flock  of  goats  and 
sheep.     Such  few  signs  of  life  seemed  only  to  accen- 
tuate the  intense  loneliness  and  make  it,  so  to  speak, 
more   striking.     One   learns    after   a  time   to   feel   a 
strange  sense  of  comfort  and  companionship  from  the 
presence  of  the  railway  line.     The  narrow  iron  thread 
winds  its  way,  small,  insignificant-looking.     But  it  is 
like  the  finger  of  man's  predominance  laid  across  the 
wilderness,  subduing  it  to  his  own  uses.      It  is  sur- 
prising to  hear  such  a  country  can  support  life  in  any 
form,  and  yet   sheep  find  good  pasture  on  the  tufts 
of  karroo  bush   which  strew  this  desolate  landscape. 
As  in  far-distant  Egypt,  irrigation  works  miracles  here. 
If  water  is  turned  on  this  waste  of  stones  the  desert 
blossoms  like  a  garden.     After  the  rains  there  is  just  a 
brief  season  when  even  the   Kalahari   is  a  blaze   of 
flowers.     They  smile  for  a  moment  on  a  grey  world 
transfigured  for  a  little  space  by  their  brightness,  and 
then  wither  and  die.     We  first  saw  the  veldt  in  winter 
time  before  the  rains  had  fallen.     All  was  brown  and 
bare    then ;    but   later  on,   after    the   first    showers, 
splendid  red  blossoms  had  sprung  up  among  the  stones, 
and   also  masses   of  white  and   purple   heaths.     The 
effect  was  very  beautiful. 

Further  north  the  absolute  aridity  of  the  karroo 
gives  place  to  the  rolling  veldt  with  its  scanty  herbage 
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and  mimosa  trees.  It  is  a  trifle  less  dreary  to  look 
upon,  but  in  point  of  loneliness  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  any  part  of  the  line  between  the  Hex  Eiver 
Pass  and  far-distant  Bulawayo.  Desolation  is  a  word 
the  real  force  of  which  is  realised  in  Africa.  The 
country  is  silent  and  barren  ;  the  population  seems 
nil.  Between  Cape  Town  and  Kimberley,  a  distance  of 
646  miles,  there  is  practically  not  a  town  as  we  under- 
stand the  word.  At  Matjesfontein  there  is  an  hotel 
as  well  as  a  railway  station,  and  further  on  another 
village  is  passed  rejoicing  in  the  stately  name  of  Beau- 
fort West.  Mr.  Theal  comments  somewhere  on  Lord 
Charles  Somerset's  predilection  for  covering  the  map 
of  Africa  with  the  names  of  his  family.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  stately  Badminton  to  Beaufort  West,  but  it  is 
curious  to  remember  how  the  title  of  a  great  English 
duke  comes  to  be  thus  perpetuated  on  the  karroo.  De 
Aar,  the  Clapham  Junction  of  South  Africa,  where  the 
line  branches  off  for  Bloemfontein  and  Johannesburg, 
consists  of  half  a  dozen  tin  shanties  and  a  siding. 
Many  dry  river-beds  are  passed  during  the  journey,  but 
until  the  Orange  Kiver  is  reached  there  is  no  perennial 
stream.  Running  water  is  a  welcome  sight  in  this  land. 
The  green  bushes  along  the  bank  are  perhaps  more 
valued  by  travellers  than  all  the  arboreal  glories  of  the 
New  Forest. 

Dusk  had  fallen  again  by  the  time  we  crossed  the 
Modder  Kiver,  at  this  season  of  the  year  hardly  more 
than  a  large-sized  brook.  A  slender  crescent  moon 
hung  over  the  low  hills  towards  the  west.  Little  we 
thought  then  of  the  grim  scenes  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion so  soon  to  be  enacted  among  these  rocks  and 
kopjes.  Little  did  we  imagine  that  for  many  weary 
weeks  the  eyes  of  an  empire  would  be  turned  with 
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and  mimosa  trees.  It  is  a  trifle  less  dreary  to  look 
upon,  but  in  point  of  loneliness  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  any  part  of  the  line  between  the  Hex  Eiver 
Pass  and  far-distant  Bulawayo.  Desolation  is  a  word 
the  real  force  of  which  is  realised  in  Africa.  The 
countiy  is  silent  and  barren  ;  the  population  seems 
nil.  Between  Cape  Town  and  Kimberley,  a  distance  of 
646  miles,  there  is  practically  not  a  town  as  we  under- 
stand the  word.  At  Matjesfontein  there  is  an  hotel 
as  well  as  a  railway  station,  and  further  on  another 
village  is  passed  rejoicing  in  the  stately  name  of  Beau- 
fort West.  Mr.  Theal  comments  somewhere  on  Lord 
Charles  Somerset's  predilection  for  covering  the  map 
of  Africa  with  the  names  of  his  family.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  stately  Badminton  to  Beaufort  West,  but  it  is 
curious  to  remember  how  the  title  of  a  great  English 
duke  comes  to  be  thus  perpetuated  on  the  karroo.  De 
Aar,  the  Clapham  Junction  of  South  Africa,  where  the 
line  branches  off  for  Bloemfontein  and  Johannesburg, 
consists  of  half  a  dozen  tin  shanties  and  a  siding. 
Many  dry  river-beds  are  passed  during  the  journey,  but 
until  the  Orange  Kiver  is  reached  there  is  no  perennial 
stream.  Running  water  is  a  welcome  sight  in  this  land. 
The  green  bushes  along  the  bank  are  perhaps  more 
valued  by  travellers  than  all  the  arboreal  glories  of  the 
New  Forest. 

Dusk  had  fallen  again  by  the  time  we  crossed  the 
Modder  Kiver,  at  this  season  of  the  year  hardly  more 
than  a  large-sized  brook.  A  slender  crescent  moon 
hung  over  the  low  hills  towards  the  west.  Little  we 
thought  then  of  the  grim  scenes  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion so  soon  to  be  enacted  among  these  rocks  and 
kopjes.  Little  did  we  imagine  that  for  many  weary 
weeks  the  eyes  of  an  empire  would  be   turned  with 
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mingled  hope  and  anxiety  towards  the  banks  of  tl 
Modder  Eiver.  It  is  a  scene  which  will  be  for  e\ 
historic  in  South  Africa,  but  we  were  hurried  over 
in  merciful  ignorance  as  to  what  the  immediate  f utu 
held.  Shortly  after  this  the  lights  of  Beaconsfie 
came  into  view,  and  not  without  a  certain  sense 
relief  we  found  ourselves  once  more  among  signs 
human  industry  at  Kimberley. 

Such  was  the  country  we  had  travelled  throug 
and  such,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  appearance  present 
by  seven-eighths  of  South  Africa.  Is  it  wonderi 
after  all  that  statesmen,  little  dreaming  of  the  minei 
wealth  beneath  the  surface,  should  have  treated  such 
possession  with  indifference  ?  Away  from  the  cos 
there  is  little  outward  attraction.  But  for  a  she 
space  is  Africa  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land 
running  water  and  noble  trees,  a  land  where  man  m; 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  where  he  may  feast  or  re 
under  the  protection  of  a  kindly  Nature.  This  is  ] 
land  of  smiling  goddesses.  It  is  a  land  of  giants,  whe 
primitive  gods  wielding  cosmic  forces  might  ha 
waged  warfare  against  each  other  in  some  dim  pa 
and  left  but  a  vast  seared  battlefield  for  the  amazeme 
of  a  pimy  humanity.  These  inland  wastes  of  Afri 
are  grand  and  overpowering,  magnificent  in  their  dee 
lation,  all -compelling  in  their  vastness.  One  shrinks 
first  from  such  a  country ;  it  forces  an  unwilling  lo 
in  return.  The  traveller  hastens  back  to  the  gre 
fields  and  trim  hedgerows  of  England,  feeling  at  fi] 
as  though  he  had  thrown  off  some  nightmare.  B 
never  more  will  an  English  landscape  content  hi 
Those  who  have  looked  on  Nature  face  to  face  aw 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  know  no  rest  till  they  ha 
looked  upon  her  again.     For  by   some    paradox  t 
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Great  Mother  attracts  the  most  powerfully  when  out- 
wardly least  seductive.  One  may  forget  the  English 
lane,  the  sunny  French  valley,  the  romantic  Italian 
hillside  ;  but  the  Arctic  wastes,  the  Russian  steppe, 
the  Libyan  desert,  the  African  veldt,  one  and  all 
enter,  so  to  speak,  into  a  man's  nature,  and  take  pos- 
session of  it  for  ever  afterwards.  All  travellers  know 
that  strange  and  irksome  feeling  which  is  inspired 
after  a  time  by  the  small  perspectives  of  Europe.  A 
desire  awakens  for  more  mental  elbow-room,  so  to 
speak.  And  then  Arctic  fever,  or  veldt  fever,  or  the 
*  East's  a-calling,'  as  Kipling  has  it,  seizes  one,  and  like 
a  magnet  the  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  snows  of  Green- 
land draw  the  wanderer  back — back  over  many  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean  to  those  great  kingdoms  where 
Nature  rules  alone.  There  is  no  disobeying  that  call 
when  it  comes,  otherwise  the  devils  of  unrest  enter 
into  a  man  and  half  tear  him  to  pieces.  Tramp  fever 
of  all  diseases  has  an  evil  bacillus. 

The  high  tableland  of  Africa  at  first  sight  appears 
dreary  and  monotonous;  but  most  people  succumb 
sooner  or  later  to  the  strange  charm  of  the  weird-like 
veldt,  stretching  away  on  all  sides  into  illimitable 
distance.  It  is  easy  to  sit  for  hours  watching  the 
lights  and  shades  play  over  the  low  hills.  There  is 
something  almost  hypnotic  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  Africa.  Had  ancient  civilisations  like  those  of  India 
and  Egypt  had  their  home  on  the  high  veldt,  most 
surely  such  races,  Uving  in  these  surroundings,  would 
have  evolved  similar  forms  of  mysticism  in  religion. 
It  may  have  been  but  a  whimsical  fancy  on  my  part, 
but  sometimes  when  riding  across  the  veldt  I  half 
expected  to  see  the  same  mighty  ruins  as  those  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert.     Every  writer 
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on  South  Africa  has  spoken  of  the  severe  granden 
and  solemnity  inspired  by  these  vast  wastes;  ha 
spoken  also  of  the  African  sunsets.  And  yet  wha 
wizard  of  the  pen  can  evoke  the  image  of  that  luai 
vellous  hour  when  the  grey  desert  is  for  a  short  tim 
transformed  into  something  mystic,  wondrous  ?  Wh 
can  convey  any  idea  of  the  scene  when  the  grea 
canvas  of  heaven  is  painted  red  and  gold,  as  if  by  som 
Titan's  hand  ?  The  approach  of  night  is  grandiose  i 
this  silent  land.  The  hour  when  the  hills  turn  -a] 
imaginable  colours  of  red  and  orange  and  purple 
when  the  calm  of  evening  is  added  to  the  primeva 
calm  of  Nature — that  is  the  moment  for  which  on 
longs  all  through  the  hot  and  thirsty  day.  The  suj 
beats  down  mercilessly  from  dawn  to  dusk,  shrivellin, 
up  the  scanty  vegetation,  driving  man  to  crouch  unde 
the  shadow  of  any  rock  or  shrub  where  he  may  escap 
those  pitiless  rays.  One  wearies  of  the  sunlight,  c 
the  metallic  heavens,  of  the  white  intense  glare  froi 
sand  and  kopje  quivering  in  the  heat.  Shelley's  line 
*  To  Night '  come  back  with  a  msh  : 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight. 
Thou  wovest  dreaius  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear — 

Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

W'hen  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavj'  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 
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And  when  at  last  the  merciful  night  comes,  cool  and 
beautiful,  it  brings  a  sense  of  relief,  which  to  be  under- 
stood must  be  experienced. 

It  is  rather  the  fashion  with  travellers  to  decry  the 
Southern  heavens,  and  abuse  the  celebrated  Cross. 
Personally,  I  take  the  opposite  view.  One  misses  the 
Great  Bear  and  Cassiopeia,  but  there  are  many  compen- 
sations for  their  absence.  The  Southern  Cross  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  and  it  has  a  splendid  bodyguard 
in  Centaur.  Scorpio  is  one  of  the  best-defined  constel- 
lations in  the  heavens  ;  Argo  and  the  Magellanic  Clouds 
are  both  interesting  groups  of  stars.  And  after  all, 
many  old  friends,  like  Orion,  Leo,  and  others,  rise  night 
by  night  according  to  the  season.  At  first  they  look  a 
little  perplexing  turned  upside  down,  but  they  shine 
with  double  brilliancy  in  the  purple  vault  of  heaven, 
thanks  to  the  marvellous  clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  a  land  which  also  recalls  the  verses  of 
another  writer,  widely  separated  from  Shelley  by  the 
differences  of  time  and  race  and  character.  Old  Omar, 
the  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  is  essentially  the  poet 
of  the  desert.  He  too  lived  in  a  land  of  sand  and  sun- 
shine, where  men  think  lovingly  of  the  rose  tree  by  the 
fountain,  and  that  green  patch  of  herbage  along  the 
river's  brim.  And  so  the  *  Rubaiyat  *  teems  with  imagery 
of  the  Caravan  pursuing  its  journey  through  Annihila- 
tion's wastes ;  of  the  wilderness  transformed  by  the 
joys  of  love  or  wine ;  of  the  worldly  hope  fugitive  as 
the  desert's  sand  ;  of  the  mysteries  of  life  unknowable, 
incomprehensible — in  a  word,  with  all  that  philosophy 
peculiar  to  the  great  minds  of  any  country  where  the 
physical  features  are  such  that  the  hand  of  Nature  rests 
hard  on  man,  struggling  with  her  for  a  precarious 
existence.     Bead  the  90th  Psalm  in  the  silence  of  the 
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African  veldt.  To  do  so  is  to  realise  for  the  first  tim< 
the  full  meaning  of  that  melancholy  hymn,  in  whicl: 
human  life,  frail  and  finite,  is  compared  with  the  etemit} 
of  an  everlasting  God  to  whom  a  thousand  years  arc 
but  as  yesterday.  In  the  midst  of  such  surroundinge 
those  lofty  words  come  home  with  a  force  undreaiut  oi 
in  a  quiet  English  church. 

The  more  one  sees  of  the  South  African  scenery,  tht 
more  comprehensible  become  certain  characteristics  ol 
the  Dutch  farmers  who  have  inhabited  this  country. 
Natural  features  react  powerfully  on  the  disposition  ol 
a  people,  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  in  this  instance  the 
effect  of  an  overwhelming  nature  upon  a  primitive  and 
ignorant  race.  The  vastness,  the  solemnity  of  Africa 
would  press  heavily  upon  the  most  enlightened  of  men. 
The  tendency  is  to  grow  sad,  introspective  ;  to  lose  the 
sense  of  human  worth  and  dignity,  because  all  dignity 
and  greatness  seem  swallowed  up  by  Nature  herself.  It 
is  well  for  man  in  his  pride  of  intellect  that  from  time 
to  time  he  should  go  out  into  the  wilderness  and  humble 
himself  before  its  mysteries.  We  read  that  it  was  the 
habit  even  of  our  Great  Exemplar.  But  a  daily  life  in 
the  wilderness,  cut  adrift  from  every  noble  and  refining 
influence,  makes  man  in  time  brutish.  It  requires  a 
fine  character  to  stand  the  test  of  isolation.  Under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  an  isolated  race  inevitably 
develops  silent  melancholy  traits.  The  first  Boer 
settlers  were  ignorant  and  uncouth.  Their  only  home 
was  a  waggon,  their  only  book  a  Bible,  the  highest 
teaching  of  which  was  incomprehensible  to  them.  Is 
it  wonderful,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  generations 
such  an  existence  should  have  fostered  instincts  of 
savagery  rather  than  of  civilisation  among  these 
emigrant  peasants  from  Northern  Europe  ?    Cut  adrift 
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from  civilisation,  they  have  gradually  learnt  to  despise 
it.  The  Boers  are  called  simple,  God-fearing,  hardy. 
Their  simplicity  arises  from  an  ignorance  into  which  no 
descendants  of  a  civilised  white  race  should  have  allowed 
themselves  to  fall.  Their  religion  consists  in  a  worship 
of  that  angry  but  propitiable  God  peculiar  to  all  low 
grades  of  mental  development.  Their  courage  is  a 
necessary  quality  developed  by  those  prolonged  struggles 
against  savage  tribes  on  the  one  hand,  and  natural 
conditions  hardly  less  savage  on  the  other.  No  one 
denies  that  their  characters  are  hardy  and  robust,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  a  robustness  purchased  entirely  at 
the  cost  of  the  nobler,  the  finer,  the  higher  side  of 
human  feeling  and  sensibility. 
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CHAPTEE   XVII. 

KIMBERLEY. 

The  cities  of  South  Africa  are  neither  great  nor  bean 

tiful  when  judged  by  any  aesthetic  standard,  but  th 

Dark  Continent  possesses  two  towns  absolutely  uniqu 

in  their  way—  namely,  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  City  o 

Gold  and  the  City  of  Diamonds  as  to  which  is   th 

better  worth  seeing.     At  first  sight  it  would  appear  a 

though   there   could   be   little   competition,    and    tha 

Johannesburg  easily  bears  off  the  palm.     And   yet  o 

the  two  it  is  possible  to  look  upon  Kimberley  as  th( 

j  more   remarkable   place,   and   this   for   one  particula 

j  reason.     Outwardly,  of  course,  there  is  no  comparisoD 

j  Stockdalc  Street,  Kimberley,  seems  a  quiet,  uninterest 

!-  ing   thoroughfare,  after  the  polyglot  crowds  of  Com 

{  missioner  Street,  Johannesburg.     But  in  South  Africa 

I  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country,  it  is  necessar] 

to  look  beneath   the   surface  of   things.     Forces   out 

i  wardly  small  and  insignificant  may  often  have  inon 

•  influence  in  the  long  run  than  others  from  which  greai 

results   might   have   been    naturally    expected.       Thi 

legend  of  the  hare  and  the   tortoise   is   being    playei 

j  every   day   in    this  land,  but  as  few  people  take   th< 

I  trouble  to  watch  the  race,  there  is  general   astonish 

!  ment  when  the  tortoise  is  fcAmd  at  the  winning-post. 
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Kimberley,  thanks  to  the  economic  conditions 
which  rule  its  industry,  contains  none  of  those 
elements  of  expansion  to  be  found  in  Johannesburg. 
One  fact,  however,  places  that  industry  in  a  category 
apart.  Johannesburg,  remarkable  though  it  is,  cannot 
claim  to  be  the  only  gold-created  city  in  the  world. 
Then,  again,  gold  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  in  life. 
Some  people  are  apt  to  forget,  when  denouncing  the 
auri  sacra  favies,  that  without  the  medium  of 
exchange  represented  by  the  sovereign,  chaos  and 
anarchy  would  reign  in  every  civilised  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  great  industry  which  centres  at  Johannes- 
burg rests  upon  the  solid  and  natural  basis  of  com- 
mercial necessity.  The  mines,  the  machinery,  the  vast 
and  complicated  financial  organisation,  all  these  things 
are  justified  by  the  wants  of  that  social  system  which 
are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  supply  of  gold.  But 
the  industry  of  Kimberley  is  a  different  matter.  A 
smaller  town  than  Johannesburg,  it  nevertheless  musters 
a  population  of  39,000  inhabitants.  The  discovery  of 
the  diamond  fields  in  1869  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
prosperity  of  Cape  Colony,  such  as  that  country  had 
never  previously  received.  The  discovery  came,  too, 
at  a  most  opportune  moment,  when  agricultural  de- 
pression and  Kaffir  wars  had  disastrously  affected 
colonial  affairs.  People  rushed  north  to  the  Vaal  dig- 
gings, companies  were  started,  a  town  sprang  up,  and 
the  wisest  financial  heads  of  Europe  turned  their 
attention  to  South  Africa.  It  is  impossible  to  restrain 
a  feeling  of  amazement  when  we  reflect  upon  what 
sentiment  such  far-reaching  results  have  turned.  Un- 
like Johannesburg,  the  Diamond  City  owes  its  existence 
to  no  necessity  more  pofent  than  that  of  woman's 
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vanity.  If  we  search  among  the  foundations  of  thi 
industry  they  are  found  to  rest  upon  a  feminine  loi? 
of  display.  The  fashionable  lady,  as  she  drives  to  ba 
and  function,  is  the  real  mainstay  of  a  city  th 
existence  of  which  she  hardly  realises. 

For  her,  and  for  her  alone,  exist  the  mighty  ramif 
cations  of  the  De  Beers  Company;  for  her  pleasai 
countless  Kaffirs  toil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  fc 
I  her  sake — so  that  the  diamond  on  her  neck  may  sti 

I  remain    a  costly   stone — financial   battles    have    bee 

fought  and  won.  Men  have  suffered,  and  endured,  an 
perished,  to  place  that  tiara  on  her  dainty  bead,  j 
large  town  and  a  large  population  are  visible  emblem 
of  her  sovereignty.  For  it  is  the  old,  old  story  illuj 
trated  here  at  Kimberley — what  women  ardently  desin 
the  men  who  love  them  will  search  the  ends  of  th 
earth  to  discover.  Every  right-minded  woman  likes 
diamond  necklace.  A  woman  who  says  she  does  nc 
is  capable  of  saying  anything,  and  should  be  treate 
^  accordingly  with  deep  distrust.     It  takes  two  or  thre 

i  days   at   Kimberley   to   see   all    the    different    stage 

through  which  the  diamonds  pass  in  their  course  o 
extrication.  The  spectacle  of  so  many  thousand 
human  beings  wholly  engaged  in  a  work  which  result 
from  man's  desire  to  gratify  woman's  fancy  is  i 
very  striking  object-lesson.  It  is  one  apparentl; 
ignored  by  those  worthy  ladies  who  talk  so  loudly  o 
the  brutal  treatment  we  endure  at  the  hands  of  ou 
lords  and  masters.  I  offer  it  respectfully  to  thei 
consideration. 

Kimberley,  the  Diamond  City,  is  situated  betweej 
the  Vaal  and  the  Modder  Rivers,  about  650  mile 
north  of  Cape  Town.  The  history  of  its  development  i 
in  a  large  measure  that  of  the  economic  rise  of  Soutl 
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Africa.  It  was  in  1867  that  a  certain  Mr.  O'Reilly, 
when  on  a  hunting  trip  near  the  Vaal  River,  stopped 
for  the  night  at  a  Dutch  farm  in  the  Hopetown 
district.  He  noticed  one  of  the  children  was  playing 
with  a  brilliant  pebble,  which  excited  his  curiosity. 
The  pebble  was  sent  to  Grahamstown,  and  proved  to 
be  a  diamond  worth  500Z.  A  few  adventurous  spirits 
now  went  up  to  explore  the  district.  Two  years  later, 
the  splendid  stone,  weighing  82^  carats,  known  as  the 
Star  of  South  Africa,  was  obtained  from  a  Hottentot. 
A  rush  then  began  to  the  Vaal  River  diggings,  but  no 
great  progress  was  made  until  the  discovery  of  certain 
mines  further  south,  near  a  farm  called  Dutoitspan — 
the  Kimberley  of  to-day. 

Political  difficulties  at  once  arose  with  the  Orange 
Free  State,  who  claimed  that  the  new  diggings  lay 
within  their  territory.  When  Great  Britain  renounced 
the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  in  1854  the  question  of 
boundaries  on  the  western  frontier  had  not  been  very 
accurately  settled.  The  discovery  of  the  diamond 
mines  naturally  put  a  new  complexion  on  affairs  in 
that  desolate  region.  The  chapter  of  history  in  which 
Great  Britain  supported  the  counter-claims  to  the 
disputed  territory  of  the  Griqua  chief  Waterboer  is  a 
most  discreditable  page  of  her  South  African  annals. 
Waterboer  ceded  his  claims  to  the  British  Government, 
who  took  possession  of  the  diamond  fields,  paying  the 
Free  State  90,000/.  by  way  of  compensation.  It  was 
a  high-handed  proceeding,  very  destructive  to  Boer  con- 
fidence in  British  good  faith.  At  the  same  time,  the 
removal  of  the  diamond  mines  from  Dutch  to  English 
territory  ensured  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
industry,  and  spared  both  Governments  alike  that 
endless  series  of  disputes  arising  from  divergent  ideals 
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which   has  marked  the  history  of  gold  mining  in  thi 
Transvaal. 

The  pioneers  of  Kimberley  had  much  to   contenc 

against.     Communication  with  Cape  Town  was  slow 

diflSicult,  and  costly.     The   barest   necessaries    of   life 

r  were  almost  unobtainable.     Dutoitspan   was   an    aric 

desert  without  houses,  trees,  or  water.     But,  in   spite 

;"  of  every  drawback,   they  struggled  on,  and  the    Kim- 

|;  berley   of    to-day,   though   not   beautiful,   is   at    leasl 

i  well  paved,  well  lighted,  and  possesses  a  good   water 

i'  supply.     The  latter-day  history   of  the  place    is    too 

i'  much  connected  with  stocks  and  shares  to  be  recorded 

I:  here.      Briefly,   it   consists   in   the   absorption    of    all 

I  the    original   diamond    companies    by   one    powerful 

i-  organisation,     the    famous     De     Beers     Corporation. 

;•  It  was  found  that   competition   and   over-production 

were   lowering  the   price    of    diamonds    to   a   degree 

detrimental   to  their  status  as  precious  stones.      Mr. 

■  Cecil  Ehodes,  who   had   gone   to   the  Fields   in    the 

early  days,  brought  his  skill  and  genius  to  bear  on  the 

subject,  with  the  result  that  in  1885  all  the  various 

interests  and  claims  were  amalgamated  into  the   one 

great  company  which  now  rules  the  roast  at  Kimberley. 

De  Beers  controls  the  output,  and  regulates  the  price 

of  diamonds.     It  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  step  for   the 

protection  of  the   industry,   but   it  was  fatal    to    the 

development  of  the  town. 

The  country  round  Kimberley  is  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  the  place  itself  has  not  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  beauty.  At  first  sight  it  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  wilderness  of  corrugated  iron  and  barbed  wire.  It 
looks  as  though  a  respectable  ironmonger's  shop  had 
gone  mad,  and  its  contents  were  holding  wild  satur- 
nalia on  the  high  veldt.     The  tin  shanties  of  the  old 
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mining  camp  remain  as  unlovely  souvenirs  of  the  early 
days.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  building  purposes, 
and  no  attention  was  paid  to  properly  lajring  out  the 
town.  The  consequence  is  that  the  latter  covers  an 
area  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  population.  There 
is  an  unending  series  of  shanties  in  every  stage  of 
repair  and  decay ;  large  open  tracts  of  ground  being 
also  taken  up  by  what  are  known  as  the  *  floors.' 
How  it  was  possible  during  the  recent  siege  to  hold 
such  a  straggling  and  unprotected  place  is  a  military 
mystery  I  shall  never  fathom.  Since  the  consolidation 
of  the  diamond  mines  and  the  passing  of  the  whole 
industry  into  the  hands  of  De  Beers,  trade  has  naturally 
shrunk.  Many  of  the  outlying  suburbs  are  deserted, 
and  the  flimsy  houses  tumbling  to  pieces  convey  a 
dreary  sense  of  dirt  and  desolation.  The  heaps  of 
refuse  and  washed  mud  from  the  mines  give  the  whole 
place  a  most  unkempt  look,  and  the  various  chimneys 
do  not  add  to  its  beauty.  There  are  no  fine  streets  or 
buildings,  but  the  public  gardens  are  a  pleasant  feature, 
and  in  this  part  of  the  town  there  are  some  substantial 
stone  houses,  surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers. 

Of  course  there  is  a  smart  town-hall.  The  self- 
respect  of  every  South  African  township  centres  in 
this  emblem  of  municipal  government.  The  town 
itself  may  be  little  better  than  a  dilapidated  village  ;  it 
may  be  minus  light  and  water  ;  but  if  its  inhabitants 
have  a  rag  of  proper  feeling  they  erect  an  imposing 
building  in  order  to  visibly  uphold  the  municipal 
glories  pertaining  to  a  free  and  independent  colony. 
It  is  a  very  nice  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  council. 
The  only  pity  is  that  afterwards  they  are  somewhat 
over-apt  to  rest  upon  their  laurels.  I  have  often 
wished  that  the  pavements  and  general  cleanliness  of 

AA 
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the  South  African  town  would  try  and  live  up  to  the 
exalted  standard  of  the  municipal  hall. 

At  Kenilworth,  a  suburb  of  Kimberley,  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  built  a  model  village  for  the  De  Beers  employes. 
No  eflfort  has  been  spared  to  bring  the  amenities  of  life 
within  reach  of  the  European  staff.  Among  shady 
groves  of  eucalyptus  trees,  a  church,  a  club  house,  and 
a  reading-room  are  situated,  while  a  large  orchard 
supplies  the  inhabitants  during  the  season  with  fresh 
fruit — no  trifling  delicacy  in  a  South  African  summer. 
Siege  Avenue,  where  Mr.  Ehodes,  undisturbed  by  Boer 
bombs,  amused  himself  during  the  late  investment  by 
planting  pepper  trees,  will  in  the  future  be  an  historic 
feature  of  Kenilworth.  One  wonders  if  the  choice  of 
trees  was  dictated  by  that  same  grim  humour  -which 
recently  prompted  the  founder  of  Charterland  to 
present  a  young  lion  to  the  Pretoria  Zoo. 

Every  traveller  to  Kimberley  owes  Mr.  Bhodes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  another  building  he  has  erected. 
South  Africa  is  not  a  land  of  very  comfortable  hotels, 
and  in  the  course  of  many  varied  experiences  we  found 
the  Sanatorium  so  delectable  a  spot  that  it  came  near 
to  proving  our  Capua.  How  heartily  we  grumbled  at 
our  neat  hostel  on  leaving  it !  The  Sanatorium,  as  its 
name  betokens,  is  primarily  intended  as  a  health  resort 
for  invalids,  but  the  most  robust  wanderers  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  its  many  comforts  and  unlimited  supply 
of  hot  water — no  small  consideration  in  a  coimtry 
where  an  occasional  sponge  in  Schweppe's  Soda  is  often 
a  luxury.  No  account  of  the  Diamond  City,  either^ 
would  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  the  Kimberley 
Club,  which  holds  the  blue  ribbon  for  such  institu- 
tions in  South  Africa.  Naturally,  I  can  only  speak 
of  it  second-hand,  but  its  virtues  are  held  by  those 
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competent  to  give  an  opinion,  as  many  and  great. 
Captain  Tyson,  the  popular  secretary,  is  quite  a  South 
African  celebrity. 

Kimberley  may  not  be  beautiful,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  on  earth.  We  were  lucky  enough 
to  fall  into  the  friendly  hands  of  Mr.  Sutton,  the 
meteorologist  of  De  Beers,  who  most  kindly  acted  as 
our  pilot  on  the  various  expeditions.  Not  the  least 
interesting  sight  in  Kimberley  is  Mr.  Sutton's  house  at 
Kenilworth,  where  he  showed  us  countless  thermo- 
meters of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  other  instruments 
connected  with  his  work.  Few  things  are  more  destruc- 
tive at  Kimberley  than  the  sudden  mud-rushes,  which 
from  time  to  time  cause  great  loss  of  life  and  property  in 
the  underground  workings.  They  take  place  without 
any  warning,  and  Mr.  Sutton's  efforts  are  directed  to 
an  accumulation  of  data  as  to  atmosphere  and  tempera- 
ture, from  which  science  may  deduct  the  secret  of  these 
unfortunate  occurrences.  It  is  a  good  work,  in  which 
all  must  wish  him  well. 

There  can  be  few  expeditions  more  engrossing  than 
a  tour  round  the  diamond  mines.  One  is  left  dum- 
founded — first  by  the  unique  industry,  then  by  the 
still  more  unique  organisation  which  directs  it.  Geo- 
logically, the  origin  of  the  diamond  is  something  of  a 
mystery.  The  stones  appear  to  be  of  older  date  than 
those  funnels  of  diamondiferous  mud  which  contain 
them.  These  funnels,  or  pipes  as  they  are  called,  crop 
up  in  the  surrounding  strata,  and  are  considered  by 
some  people  to  be  extinct  craters  filled  with  volcanic 
mud.  Volcanic  agency,  in  any  case,  has  certainly 
played  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  diamond.  The 
diamondiferous  mud  is  of  two  kinds,  consisting  of  an 
upper  layer  of  yellow  rock,  and  a  lower  one  of  the 
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famous  blue  rock.  Most  of  the  mining  is  now  carric 
on  underground,  but  at  the  Premier  Mine,  near  We 
selton,  the  open  workings  peculiar  to  the  early  days  < 
Kimberley  still  remain.  Here  the  whole  formation  ca 
be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  rock  is  excavated  with  pick  and  shovel,  pile 
into  tubs  and  carted  away  to  the  'floors,'  large  ope 
spaces  covering  many  acres.  It  is  spread  about  i 
these  enclosures,  and  left  for  twelve  months  or  so  1 
disintegrate  by  the  simple  action  of  sun  and  ai 
Under  these  influences  the  large  lumps  of  rock  crmnb 
away  rapidly.  It  is  rather  amazing  to  think  of  tl 
fortunes  carted  about  apparently  somewhat  casually  i 
the  tubs,  and  left  to  he  on  the  floors.  In  reality  tl 
system  of  surveillance  is  most  severe,  and  there  a 
few  opportunities  for  breaking  the  Catechismal  injun^ 
tion  as  to  picking  and  stealing.  All  the  mines,  floor 
and  compounds  are  surrounded  by  strong  fences  < 
barbed  wire,  that  latter-day  form  of  defence  at  whic 
our  forefathers  would  most  assuredly  have  mocke 
However,  barbed  wire  does  its  work  in  Kimberley  t 
effectively  as  any  ancient  rampart  or  portcullis.  Tl 
entrances  are  guarded  by  armed  watchmen,  and  no  or 
is  admitted  on  any  excuse  without  a  pass.  At  nigl 
the  whole  place  is  strongly  patrolled,  and  powerfi 
searchlights  are  turned  on  to  the  floors  and  workim 
in  order  to  discover  any  intruder.  These  same  searcl 
lights  played  no  small  part  at  Kimberley  during  i| 
memorable  siege.  In  fact,  certain  dispositions  of 
far-sighted  company  made  me  wonder  at  the  time  : 
errant  Kafl&rs  could  be  their  only  objective. 

One  little  incident  which  took  place  dindng  oa 
visit  to  Wesselton  came  home  to  me  later  on.  Th 
Premier  Mine  is  situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  c 
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the  Free  State  border,  and  we  had  climbed  up  a 
hillock,  half  natural,  half  debris,  to  have  a  look  at  the 
searchlight.  The  powerful  apparatus  commanded  the 
Republican  territory  in  a  somewhat  obvious  fashion. 
The  possibilities  of  that  hillock  as  a  fortification  were 
equally  obvious.  Any  attacking  force  approaching  by 
night  from  the  border  would  clearly  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  searchlight — and  possibly  of  other  weapons  more 
disagreeable  to  face.  But  South  Africa  is  a  very  dis- 
creet land.  Its  inhabitants  know  how  to  keep  their 
counsel  when  they  wish  to  do  so.  It  was  never  con- 
sidered etiquette  at  that  time  to  speak  in  a  casual  way 
about  the  Boers  or  the  possibility  of  war.  Feeling  was 
running  high,  and  it  was  advisable  not  to  provoke 
controversy  with  acquaintances  of  unknown  political 
views.  So  we  pohtely  studied  the  searchlight,  and 
looked  at  the  distant  Free  State  hills,  and  kept  specu- 
lations about  Maxim  guns  and  commandos  to  ourselves. 
•  Your  organisation  for  the  discovery  of  Kaffirs  on  the 
floors  seems  most  complete,'  I  remarked  as  we  turned 
to  go  down.  It  was  surely  not  my  fault  if  the  manager 
in  reply  gave  me  a  wink  which  started  us  all  laughing. 
But  to  return  to  our  diamonds,  which  have  been 
left  on  the  floors  during  this  digression.  When  the 
lumps  of  rock  have  been  sufficiently  pulverised  they 
are  brought  back  to  the  mine.  Such  pieces  as  have 
resisted  the  natural  process  of  disintegration  are  crushed 
separately  in  a  mill.  The  rock  is  then  washed,  and  the 
first  rough  sorting  of  mud  and  gravel  takes  place. 
The  dibris  is  carted  away,  and  forms  the  untidy-looking 
heaps  to  be  seen  all  over  Kimberley.  The  residue  is 
sent  in  sealed  trucks  to  the  pulsator  at  the  De  Beers 
Mine.  The  pulsator  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  machinery, 
but  it  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  series  of  sloping 
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iron  trays  covered  with  grease,  which  shake  backward 
and  forwards.  Over  these  vibrating  trays  water  an 
the  diamondiferous  gravel  are  poured.  The  gravel  i 
washed  away,  but  the  diamonds  for  some  reason  adher 
to  the  greased  siurface  of  the  trays.  The  water  suppl; 
is  then  turned  off,  and  the  stones  collected.  They  ar 
subsequently  sent  under  an  armed  escort  to  the  D 
Beers  office  in  Stockdale  Street,  where  they  are  finall; 
sorted,  according  to  size,  shape,  and  colour. 

No  diamonds  are  cut  or  polished  at  Kiinberley,  bu 
they  are  prepared  for  shipment  to  Europe  and  dis 
tant  Amsterdam  at  the  De  Beers  office.  It  is  th 
last  act  of  the  drama,  and,  like  all  fifth  acts,  it  i 
perhaps  less  interesting  than  the  earlier  stages.  1 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  uncut  diamondf 
lying  about  on  a  table,  somehow  conveys  less  idea  o 
value  than  a  tithe  of  that  quantity,  polished  an 
mounted  in  a  jeweller's  window.  The  handfuls  c 
stones,  adhering  to  the  greased  trays  of  the  pulsatoi 
seem  doubly  striking  by  contrast  with  their  roug 
mechanical  surroundings.  But  an  uncut  diamond  i 
not  beautiful,  and  at  the  office  they  have  reached  th 
cotton-wool  and  tissue-paper  stage. 

A  diamond  is  always  more  yellow  in  its  naturt 
than  in  its  polished  state.  Three  mines  only  ai 
worked  by  the  De  Beers  Company.  Stones  from  th 
Kimberley  shaft  and  the  De  Beers  shaft  are  a  ligl 
straw  colour,  and  are  found  in  all  forms  and  size 
The  Premier  Mine  stone  is  a  much  better  colour,  an 
it  is  also  the  true  diamond  shape.  On  the  other  han< 
these  stones  are  not  large,  nor  is  the  supply  so  plentifi 
as  that  obtained  from  the  other  mines.  A  perfect! 
pure  white  diamond  is  exceedingly  rare  and  valuabl 
It  is  often  said  that  the  Kimberley  stones  cannot  con 
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pete  for  beauty  with  those  from  Brazil.  The  average 
South  African  diamond  is  probably  inferior  in  colour 
to  the  average  Brazilian  one,  but  we  were  shown  a 
handful  of  picked  white  stones  which,  though  uncut, 
were  clearly  of  superb  water,  and  would  be  hard  to 
surpass.  Another  rare  form  of  diamond  is  the  odd- 
looking  triangular-shaped  stone  known  as  a  maccle; 
but  for  the  matter  of  that  we  saw  diamonds  of  every 
imaginable  shape,  size,  and  colour  at  the  De  Beers 
office.  Famiharity,  though  it  did  not  breed  contempt, 
soon  vanquished  our  feeling  of  awe  for  those  heaps  of 
yellow  stones  lying  about  in  assorted  qualities  on  little 
squares  of  white  paper.  Probably  Ali  Baba's  amaze- 
ment at  the  treasures  of  the  robbers'  cave  wore  off  as 
rapidly  as  ours.  Thefts  of  diamonds  are  most  rigor- 
ously punished.  Any  person  found  in  possession  of  an 
uncut  stone,  without  a  written  permission,  is  sentenced 
forthwith  to  five  years'  hard  labour  on  Cape  Town 
Breakwater.  The  illicit  diamond  buyers,  Europeans 
who  secretly  pm-chased  stones  from  the  natives,  were 
a  source  of  much  trouble  in  the  past.  Nowadays  the 
regulations  are  so  stringent  that  the  I.D.B.s,  as  they 
are  called,  have  not  many  chances  of  driving  a  pros- 
perous trade.  A  small  leakage  of  diamonds  still  takes 
place,  but  when  one  reflects  on  the  small  size  of  the 
gem  and  the  large  area  covered  by  the  workings,  the 
marvel  is  that  among  so  many  thousand  employes  the 
thefts  are  comparatively  so  very  rare. 

De  Beers  employ  about  13,000  men — 3,000  Euro- 
peans in  the  responsible  posts,  and  10,000  Kaffirs,  who 
work  in  the  mines.  This  brings  me  to  the  most  inte- 
resting sight  at  Kimberley  :  the  world-renowned  com- 
pounds in  which  the  natives  live.  The  whole  system 
is  unique   and  peculiar  to  the  diamond  fields.     The 
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compounds  are  large  square  enclosures  with  rows 
iron  huts  built  round  the  four  sides,  the  whole  beii 
surrounded  by  the  inevitable  barbed-wire  fence.  Coi 
munication  with  the  outside  world  is  absolutely  fc 
bidden.  There  is  a  netting  over  the  top  of  the  end 
sure  to  prevent  anything  from  being  throw^n  in  and  oi 
and  the  Kaffirs  reach  the  shaft  through  an  undergrou 
passage.  The  compound  we  visited  contains  a  hospit 
a  school,  and  a  swimming-bath.  All  alcoholic  drin 
are  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  native  does  his  shoppi 
at  th(3  stores  within  the  enclosure.  The  Kaffirs  si< 
for  a  term  of  service,  which  may  be  three,  six,  or  ni 
months,  and  during  that  period  they  are  never  allow 
to  leave  the  compound.  They  are  very  well  cared  f< 
and  are  the  most  good-tempered,  merry-looking  set 
men.  The  compound  is  an  epitome  of  native  life 
South  Africa,  and  contains  Kaffirs  drawn  from  ; 
quarters  of  the  country.  Every  class  and  tribe 
represented  here,  from  the  lordly  Basuto  and  Zulu 
the  humble  Fingo  and  Bechuana.  It  is  an  amazii 
ethnological  study.  Now  and  again  ructions  ari 
between  members  of  different  tribes,  old  foes,  -pi 
chance,  in  tlie  past,  whose  aboriginal  instincts  as 
little  excursions  on  the  war  path  have  not  been  whol 
subdued  by  the  glories  of  European  clothes  and  245, 
week  wages.  But  these  episodes  are  rare,  for  wh^ 
the  native  is  ruled  with  justice  and  kindness  he 
as  amenable  as  a  big  child.  Captain  Maundy,  tl 
head  of  the  West  End  compound,  was  clearly  regards 
by  his  charges  in  the  liglit  of  a  great  and  benefice] 
father.  We  walked  round  tlie  square  and  saw  the 
all  at  their  various  occupations,  some  cooking,  son 
playing  cards,  some  smoking,  some  executing  mini 
war    dances,   some  banging  concertinas,   or    evokii 
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weird  noises  out  of  a  strange-looking  wood  contrivance 
called  a  marimba.  Kaffirs  are  fond  of  music.  Madame 
Albani  had  visited  Kimbcrley  a  short  time  before  us, 
and  the  history  of  how  she  mounted  a  biscuit  box,  and 
drove  the  assembled  multitude  half  frantic  by  her 
singing  of  *  God  save  the  Queen,'  is  a  legend  proudly 
treasured  in  the  Kimberley  West  End  compound. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital  and  dispensary, 
where  every  care  is  taken  of  natives  who  fall  ill  or  are 
accidentally  injured  in  the  mines.  Finally,  the  Kaffir 
choir  came  and  entertained  us  with  part-songs,  their 
repertoire  extending  from  Methodist  hymns  to  *  Eule, 
Britannia.'  At  every  turn  of  our  explorations  the 
coffee-coloured  faces  beamed  kindly  upon  us,  eager 
to  show  their  work,  or  to  air  scraps  of  English  conver- 
sation. The  sullen  hostility  shown  to  the  white  man 
by  the  Arab  and  the  Asiatic  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
Bantu.  Treat  the  latter  judiciously  and  he  responds  to 
kindness.  I  left  the  compound  with  a  sigh  of  regret, 
wishing  that  the  native  problem  of  South  Africa  at 
large  could  be  solved  with  as  much  success  as  it  has 
been  locally  at  Kimberley. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  the  most 
wonderful  thing  at  the  Diamond  Fields  is  the  far- 
reaching  organisation  of  the  De  Beers  Corporation 
itself.  Never  for  one  moment  do  you  escape  from  the 
influence  of  the  great  company.  Its  ramifications  con- 
trol your  uprisings  and  your  movements.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  trace  the  steps,  but  a  short  residence  at 
Kimberley  soon  forces  the  inward  conviction  that  De 
Beers  have  had  a  say  as  to  the  egg  on  the  breakfast 
table  or  the  blacking  on  your  boots.  It  is  extraordinary 
to  think  of  one  corporation  wielding  such  influence, 
industrially,  politically,  commercially.     Naturally,  it  is 
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much  too  powerful  not  to  have  many  bitter  enemies  in 
South  Africa.  Various  vain  attempts  have  been  made 
to  bring  about  its  downfall.  As  far  as  an  outsider  can 
judge,  apart  from  that  unfortunate  chapter  of  history 
in  1895,  De  Beers  has  not  imworthily  played  the  rdle 
of  a  benignant  despotism  in  the  land.  Certainly  they 
rule  their  own  dependents  in  a  kindly  way. 

I  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  a  water  /ete^ 
given  by  the  company,  at  the  Dutoitspan  Beservoir, 
during  our  visit.    Here  the  fatherly  De  Beers,  mindful 
even  of  its  children's  recreations,  has  built  a  pavilion 
where  dances  can  be  held.    We  found  ourselves  that 
night  among  a  company  of  resourceful-looking  men. 
The  political  situation  at  the  time  was  threatening,  but 
no  shadows  of  war  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
brightness  of  the  gathering.     Kimberley  was  ready  to 
fight ;  in  the  meantime  it  was  equally  ready  to  dance. 
That  tall  man,  with  the  quiet,  strong  face,  talking  to 
his  pretty  daughter,  is  the  general  manager  of  De  Beers. 
Americans   like   Mr.  and  Miss   Gardner  Williams  do 
more  for  the  Anglo-American  understanding  than  pages 
of  protocols.     Mr.  Pickering,  Captain  Tyson,  and  many 
others  are  here,  all  well-known  people  in  Kimberley, 
all  men  likely  to  give  a  very  good  account  of  them- 
selves  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.      Their  names  may 
not  be  written  large  on  the  pages  of  history,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  these  are  the  henchmen  who,  under 
the  direction  of  one  master  mind,  have  helped  forward 
that   work  which   added    Rhodesia    to   the  Imperial 
Crown,  and  opened  up  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Band. 
The  commercial  development  of  South  Africa  took  its 
rise   at   Kimberley,  and   Kimberley  after  all  may  be 
summed  up   in   the   name  of   one   personality,    *the 
very  pulse  of  the  machine' — Mr.  Cecil   Ehodes.      I 
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have  spoken  all  along  of  De  Beers.  Wherever  that 
name  occurs  I  might  with  equal  correctness  have  sub- 
stituted for  it  that  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  He,  in  truth,  like  a 
ruler  of  old,  may  say  of  Kimberley,  *  L'etat,  c'est  moi.' 
All  honour  to  him  that  he  unhesitatingly  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Diamond  City  when  danger  threatened  its 
existence.  The  influence  of  his  presence  and  energy 
must  have  proved  of  more  value  to  the  defenders  of 
Kimberley  than  many  trucks  of  lyddite  shell.  That 
gallant  little  band,  from  whom  we  parted  amid  sur- 
roundings of  laughter  and  revelry,  have  gone  through 
troublous  times  since  then;  but  they  came  through 
their  ordeal  not  only  victoriously,  but  in  a  manner 
which  won  them  the  admiration  of  an  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

INDUSTRIAL   JOHANNESBURG. 

Johannesburg,  the  leading  city  of  South  Africa,  1 
been  described  such  countless  times  that  most  !EnglJ 
people  feel  that  they  are  as  familiar  with  its  mf 
features  as  with  those  of  London.  It  is  an  extraori 
nary  place  this  Aladdin's  City  sprung  up,  so  to  spei 
from  nowhere  in  the  night,  and  the  incongruities  of 
surroundings  are  very  striking.  For  three  days  t 
traveller  from  Cape  Town  traverses  a  desert  containij 
few  signs  of  human  life  and  none  of  human  industi 
The  *  towns  *  passed  on  the  way,  Bloemfontein  i 
eluded,  are  only  villages.  Consequently,  the  numero 
chimneys  along  the  line  of  the  Main  Reef,  whi< 
announce  the  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg,  a 
fairly  startling  in  their  sudden  evidence  of  man 
activity  in  this  district.  A  chimney  is  a  familiar  obje 
in  England,  execrated  only  for  its  ugliness ;  but  a  ta 
chimney  in  the  heart  of  the  African  veldt  seen 
very  remarkable  and  thoroughly  out  of  place.  Tl 
different  chimneys,  of  course,  mark  the  different  luine 
and  the  galvanised-iron  engine-houses,  together  wit 
the  great  white  heaps  of  cyanide  tailings  attached  t 
each  mine,  add  to  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  th 
scene.  Quite  suddenly,  so  it  seems,  the  desolation  an 
silence  of  the  veldt  have  given  place  to  all  the  stir  an 
activity  of  a  great  industrial  centre.     People,  as  I  ha\ 
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said  before,  generally  take  life  quietly  in  Africa ;  but 
at  Johannesburg  the  press  and  turmoil  of  modem  exist- 
ence are  distinctly  felt.  Every  one  is  in  a  hurry, 
every  one  is  on  the  rush,  and  the  mania  for  speculation 
is  universal.  Johannesburg  is  the  most  unlovely  as 
well  as  the  largest  city  in  South  Africa.  It  is  full  of 
architectural  contrasts.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
huge  meretricious  buildings,  generally  mining  offices  or 
banking  establishments,  as  remarkable  for  their  costli- 
ness as  for  their  utter  lack  of  artistic  merit;  on  the 
other,  the  tin  shanties  of  an  earlier  epoch  still  survive, 
as  at  Kimberley,  in  all  stages  of  dilapidation.  The 
streets  are  badly  paved,  drained,  and  lighted,  and  when 
the  wind  is  blowing — and  it  generally  blows  hard,  for 
Johannesburg  is  perched  on  a  bleak  spot  5,000  feet  or 
more  above  sea-level — the  dust  storms,  impregnated 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  from  the  tailings  heaps,  are 
most  disagreeable  and  injurious.  Still,  it  is  all  very 
wonderful  when  one  remembers  that  the  Rand  was  only 
declared  a  goldfield  in  1886,  and  that  this  marvellous 
development  has  taken  place  in  the  short  space  of 
fourteen  years.  Johannesburg  is  not  destitute  in  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  for  its  surroundings  have  all  that 
somewhat  desolate  grandeur  peculiar  to  South  African 
scenery.  Trees  have  been  planted  in  great  numbers,  and 
looking  down  from  the  rocky  ridge  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand,  the  town  already  seems  to  be  embowered  in  a 
mass  of  green  foliage.  The  suburbs  of  Bertram's 
Town  and  Doomfontein  are  charming  places,  consisting 
of  miles  of  pretty  houses  where  the  wealthy  Rand 
magnates  reside.  Looking  north  from  the  crest  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  there  is  one  of  those  illimitable  views 
which  are  the  glory  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips's  house,  Hohenheim,  is  situated  here,  and  pro- 
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bably  few  houses  in  the  world  overlook  such  a  superb 
prospect. 

The  conditions  of  existence  in  Johannesburg  are 
quite  different  from  what  they  are  in  any  other  part 
of  South  Africa.  Broadly  speaking,  though  the  railway 
has  brought  comforts  within  the  reach  of  all  people, 
luxuries  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  a  South 
African  establishment.  But  at  many  houses  in  Johan- 
nesburg every  refinement  of  wealth  and  civilisation 
may  be  found,  in  spite  of  Boer  mismanagement  and 
hostile  tariflfs.  Still,  as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  wealthy  class  at 
Johannesburg  is  extremely  small,  and  riches  are  by  no 
means  the  dominant  note  of  the  town.  Socially,  also, 
it  is  most  unfair  to  stigmatise  the  population  as  being 
wholly  composed  of  mercenary  adventurers.  There  are 
some  very  noxious  people  in  Johannesburg,  both  men 
and  women,  and  undoubtedly  a  large  percentage  of 
scamps ;  but  there  are  many  charming  families  residing 
there,  as  every  traveller  to  South  Africa  discovers.  The 
Johannesburgers  are  naturally  very  proud  of  their  town. 
They  point  to  it  as  a  fine  example  of  a  great  city  and  a 
great  industry  called  into  existence  by  sheer  force  of 
Anglo-Saxon  energy  in  the  teeth  of  obstruction  and  ill- 
will.  It  has  been  the  political  cockpit  of  South  Africa 
during  the  last  decade,  and  when  the  troubles  of  the 
present  are  settled,  further  development  will  un- 
doubtedly take  place  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

I  have  spoken,  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  of  the 
political  events  which  have  centred  round  Johannesburg, 
and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  refer  to  them  again  here. 
The  economic  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Band  are, 
however,  well  worth  description,  but  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  speak  of  them.     My  brother,  Arthur  Markham, 
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who  is  well  acquainted  with  Johannesburg,  has  ac- 
cordingly supplied  the  necessary  information  and 
statistics  for  this  chapter,  of  which  I  am  the  compiler 
rather  than  the  author. 

The  Witwatersrand  gold  basin  is  about  130  miles 
long  by  thirty  wide.  This  basin  contains  various 
reefs  of  greater  or  lesser  value ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
Band  output  is  obtained  from  the  mines  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Main  Beef  series,  a  district  twenty-six 
miles  in  length,  which  stretches  from  Boksburg  on  the 
east  to  Boodepoort  on  the  west.  The  Main  Beef  series 
lie  east  and  west  of  Johannesburg,  and  it  is  often 
declared  that  the  town  itself  is  built  on  the  richest 
portion  of  the  reef.  It  is  this  little  district  which  has 
revolutionised  South  Africa. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Witwatersrand  is  unique, 
and  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  known  gold- 
fields  in  the  world.  It  is  unique  for  the  reason  that 
the  precious  metal  is  extracted  from  a  conglomerate 
body  consisting  of  a  series  of  pebble  beds,  whereas 
in  all  other  countries  gold  is  extracted  from  quartz 
lodes.  The  irregularity  of  quartz  reefs,  and  their 
liability  to  suddenly  *  pinch  out,'  are  two  circumstances 
which  in  all  ages  have  made  gold-mining  operations  a 
highly  speculative  business.  The  conditions  of  gold 
mining  on  the  Witwatersrand  are  in  every  respect  the 
antithesis  of  those  which  have  prevailed  hitherto. 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  deposits,  the 
industry  has  passed  for  the  first  time  in  history  from 
a  speculative  to  a  certain  stage.  The  industry  on 
the  Band  is  not  so  much  gold  mining  as  gold  manu- 
facturing. 

The  conglomerate  pebble  beds,  known  as  '  banket/ 
in  which  the  gold  occurs,  are  a  geological  formation 
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peculiar  to  the  Transvaal.     These  pebble  beds,  lying  at 
an  angle  of  from  30°  to  70°,  have  been  proved  by  bore- 
holes to  maintain  at  great  depths  the  same  uniform 
grade  of  ore  as  is  fomid  on  the  outcrop.     Nature  has 
further    favoured    the    fields    in    another    important 
manner ;  for  the  beds,  after  dipping  for  a  few  hundred 
feet,  gradually  flatten  out,  thus  enabling  the  deposits 
to  be  won  at  a  far  less  depth,  and  consequently  less 
expense,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  out- 
crop dip  been  maintained.     It  is  imperative  to  bear  in 
mind  one  fact  about  the  riches  of  this  district — namely, 
that  they  are  due  entirely  to  the  wonderful  continuity 
of  the  reefs,  both  laterally  and  clinometrically,  and  not 
to  the  thickness  or  richness  of  the  deposits.     The  reefs 
are  of  low-grade  ore,  yielding  in  most  cases  but  a  small 
percentage  of  metal  to  rock.     It  is  owing  to  this  fact 
that   the   bad  economic   conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Transvaal  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  industry. 

The  Witwatersrand  Goldfields  were  discovered  in 
1885,  and  w^ere  proclaimed  as  such  in  1886.  The  dis- 
covery has  already  brought  great  wealth  and  prosperity 
not  only  to  the  Transvaal  but  to  the  whole  of  South 
Africa.  It  seems  difficult  to  estimate  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  when  a  sound  and  just  government  is 
established.  An  enormous  development  of  the  industry 
will  inevitably  follow  better  economic  conditions. 
Gold-mining  operations  in  the  Witwatersrand  are  not 
more  speculative  than  coal  mining  in  Great  Britain. 
Unfortunately  for  South  Africa  the  same  honest 
conditions  of  management  have  not  prevailed  there  as 
in  this  country.  Many  of  the  mines  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  speculative  directors  who  have  served  their 
own  ends  rather  than  those  of  the  shareholders  for 
whom  they  are  trustees.     There  is  hardly  an  instance 
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when  failures  on  the  Main  Reef  series  have  occurred 
that  they  have  not  been  directly  traceable  to  the  fault 
of  man. 

Interest  in  Johannesburg  is  centred  on  two  classes — 
the  capitalists  and  the  workmen.  It  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  status  of  both,  especially  the  former,  who 
are  often  held  unjustly  to  be  responsible  for  the  war. 

A  great  many  erroneous  ideas  exist  as  to  the  powers 
wielded  by  the  capitaUsts.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  wealthy  mine  proprietors  have  derived  their 
wealth  from  the  goldfields.  This  belief  is  incorrect. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  wealthy  men  had  made 
considerable  fortunes  on  the  diamond  fields  long  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Witwatersrand.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  largely  increased  their  fortunes  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  it  is  an  absurd  contention  on  the  part 
of  the  pro-Boer  party  that  the  Rand  capitalists  owe 
their  prosperity  to  the  sweetness  and  light  diffused  by 
President  Kruger's  Government.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Transvaal  owed  its  past  existence  to  the  energy  and 
abihty  of  many  of  these  much-abused  men,  who 
developed  the  industry  in  face  of  opposition  of  a 
peculiarly  ignorant  character.  Some  of  the  Rand 
capitalists,  it  is  true,  have  formed  and  floated  companies 
which  they  are  well  aware  could  never  yield  a  return 
on  their  capitals.  They  have  manipulated  the  share 
market  and  defrauded  the  public  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  Numerous  mines  have  been  floated  with 
enormous  capitals  where  a  reef  did  not  even  exist. 
Mr.  G.  Albu,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Mines, 
gave  some  very  candid  evidence  on  this  subject  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  appointed  by  the  Boer 
Government  in  1897. 

*  There  may  be  mines  over-capitalised,'  he  said,  *  and 

BB 
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there  are  also  mines  in  existence  which  have  no  gold, 
although  the  property  was  reported  to  be  very  rich  at 
the  time  of  flotation.*   And  again, '  We  would  have  been 
a  very  extraordinary  community  if  there  had  not  been 
some  of  us  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  people  who 
had  put  in  money  from  home.'   Mr.  De  Beers,  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  asked  Mr.  Albu  *  if  confidence  could 
be  restored   in   Europe  without  proper  proof    being 
produced  that  companies  are  floated  on  an  honest  basis.' 
The  reply   given  was  '  that  flotations  which  had  not 
been  conducted  on  an  honest  basis  were  finished  with.' 
The  leading  group  of  capitaHsts,  Messrs.  Beit,  Bhodes, 
Eobinson,  Neumann,  Farrar,  Phillips,  Eckstein,  and  a 
few  others,  undoubtedly  work  in  an  honest  manner  the 
large  group  of  mines  which  they  respectively  control. 
It  would  not  pay  them  to  do  otherwise,  for  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  European  investors  are  their  chief  con- 
siderations in  order  that  capital  may  always  be  avail- 
able for  new  flotations.     The  great  majority  of  mines 
on  the  Band  are  honestly  worked,  and  facts  prove  that 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  controlled  by 
the  few  prominent  men  who  have  been  vilified  in  the 
most  gross  manner,  irrespective  of  facts,  simply  for 
political  purposes.     In   the    Times   of  January  1900, 
under  the  heading  of  '  Transvaal  Gold,'  the  shares  of 
some  fifty  companies  are  quoted.     To  trace  the  history 
of  all  these  mines  is  somewhat  difiicult,  but  during 
recent  years  these  fifty  companies  have  been  recon- 
structed no  less  than  190  times,  that  is  to  say,  on  an 
average  each  company  has  had  its  capital  manipulated 
nearly  four  times.     Turning  to  the  mines  under  the 
heading  of  *  Transvaal  Gold  (Deep  Levels),'  are  some 
thirty  companies  under  the  control  of  the  group  of  men 
mentioned  above.     Few,  if  any,  of  these  mines  have 
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been  wound  up  or  reconstructed.  The  comparison  is 
perhaps  hardly  a  fair  one,  for  the  reason  that  capital 
was  difficult  to  obtain  before  the  Fields  were  proved, 
and  the  Deep  Levels  have  benefited  by  the  experience 
gained  in  the  working  of  the  outcrop  mines.  Still, 
these  statistics  prove  that  Messrs.  Beit,  Ehodes,  &c., 
have  not  spent  all  their  time  manipulating  companies, 
as  Mr.  Labouchere  would  have  us  believe. 

Very  different,  of  course,  is  the  position  and  career 
of  the  mushroom  capitalists.  These  are  individuals 
having  neither  reputations  to  gain  nor  to  lose,  who 
collect  the  sweepings  cast  aside  by  the  respectable  men, 
and  in  so  doing  have  brought  discredit  on  the  industry. 
In  1889  a  company  known  as  the  Buffelsdoorn  Estate 
and  Gold  Mining  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of 
110,000Z.  In  1893  the  capital  was  increased  to  250,000Z., 
and  in  1895  again  increased  to  550,000Z.  The  total 
gross  profit  for  six  years*  working  to  1895  amounted  to 
27,259Z.  Nevertheless,  in  1895  the  directors  suddenly 
declared  a  dividend  of  80  per  cent.,  equal  to  a  distribu- 
tion of  440,000Z.  The  IZ.  shares  soon  rose  to  8Z.  lOs. 
per  share,  at  which  price  the  capitalised  value  of  the 
concern  represented  nearly  five  millions  sterling.  Since 
1895  this  company  has  yearly  lost  money.  Needless  to 
say,  the  dividend  was  never  earned  and  was  paid  at  a 
period  when  the  directors  were  speculating  in  the 
shares  of  the  company;  a  fact  proved  when  the 
gambling  transactions  of  the  directors  were  ventilated 
in  the  English  law  courts — owing  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  them.  Then  there  is  another  group 
of  capitalists  who  make  large  sums  of  money  by  sup- 
plying machinery  for  the  mines,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  passing  in  this  way  through 
their   hands.      Finally,    the    system   of    holding  the 
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annual  meetings  of  nearly  every  mine  at  Johannes- 
burg (though  nine-tenths  of  the  shares  may  be  held  in 
Europe)  is  radically  bad.  In  many  cases  meetings 
are  called  and  important  resolutions  passed  before 
European  shareholders  have  been  advised  of  the  date 
of  such  meeting.  The  potentialities  of  whitewashing 
under  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  Still,  the  point 
is  this  :  dishonest  practices  of  the  above  character  do 
not  prevail  among  the  leading  capitalists. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  in  the  history  of  the 
successful  South  African  speculator  is  his  social  career 
in  London.     He  returns  to  England  and   is  received 
with  open  arms  by  that  most  worthless  section  of  the 
community,  the  so-called  smart  set,  whose  only  object 
is  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can  by  any  means 
save  that  of  honest  work. '   A  new  flotation  now  takes 
place  ;  the  social  flotation  of  the  wealthy  by  the  well- 
born— for  a  consideration.     The  latter,    so    to    speak, 
capitalise  their  forbears  and  turn  the  Crusader  in  the 
family  chapel  into  £  s.  d.      An  ancestor  who  fought  at 
Agincourt  is  a  solid  commercial  asset  nowadays.     The 
bargain  between  the  needy  aristocrat  and  the  speculator 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  though  probably,  after  some 
recent   financial   exposures,  the  public  will  look  cau- 
tiously on  those  ventures  when  noblemen  of  no  business 
experience   exploit   in    their  names    the   unfortunate 
investor.     The  former  lends  the  prestige  of  his  genea- 
logy to  the  prospectus  of  the  company  issued  by  the 
latter.     He   benefits  not  by  cash  down — that    would 
sound  crude  and  hurt  his  family  pride — but  by  an  allot- 
ment of  shares  and  a  seat  on  the  board  carrying  large 
director's   fees.       The    speculator    benefits   by   social 
advantages,  such  as  the  privilege  of  paying  for  a  large 
house  in  which  he  entertains  other  people's  friends  who 
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are  barely  civil  to  him.  On  the  whole,  the  impartial 
onlooker  is  forced  to  own  that  he  has  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  That,  however,  is  his  concern,  though  at  heart 
he  probably  values  the  fawners  and  flatterers  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded  at  their  proper  estimate.  Thus  the 
reflex  action  of  Johannesburg  makes  itself  felt  in 
London.  No  doubt  it  is  all  very  modem  and  breathes 
a  fine  democratic  spirit,  but  a  few  people  are  still  narrow- 
minded  and  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  a  great 
name  and  great  traditions  are  a  heritage  ill  appreciated 
by  those  who  can  squander  it  in  such  guise. 

Turning  now  to  the  working  classes  of  Johannes- 
burg, one  is  immediately  struck  by  their  high  standard  of 
respectability.  There  is  practically  little  or  nothing  of 
the  mining  camp  about  the  place.  Johannesburg,  like 
all  other  large  cities,  contains  a  criminal  section,  but 
the  police  returns  prove  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  are  a  law-abiding  community.  There  are 
certainly  fewer  drunken  men  to  be  seen  about  the  streets 
than  in  many  of  the  large  industrial  centres  in  Great 
Britain.  The  workmen  on  the  Rand — and  this  is  a  fact 
seldom  realised — are  of  an  entirely  different  type  from 
those  to  be  found  on  any  other  goldfields.  The  reason 
of  this  is  twofold.  Firstly,  banket  mining  entails 
regular  and  constant  work;  secondly,  highly  skilled 
workmen  are  required  to  manage  the  extremely  compli- 
cated and  delicate  gold-mining  machinery,  and  to  deal 
with  the  ore  in  the  many  stages  of  reduction.  In  no 
district  of  the  British  Empire  is  there  a  mining  equip- 
ment to  compare  wdth  the  plants  on  the  Rand.  The 
credit  for  the  latter  is  due  chiefly  to  American  engineers. 
The  exigencies  of  the  industry  have  entailed  these 
costly  equipments,  for  the  leading  men  soon  realised 
that  the  only  successful  method  of  reducing  the  low- 
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grade  ores  was  by  erecting  the  best  machinery  that 
money  could  buy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
highly-skilled  artisans  capable  of  handling  such 
machinery  are  not  recruited  from  the  loafing  disre- 
putable classes. 

Bad  government  and  the  denial  of  all  political  rights 
have  pressed  hardly  on  this  class,  especially  the  niarried 
men.  Skilled  artisans  are  paid  from  241,  to  SOL  per 
month  ;  miners  from  201.  to  25Z.  per  month,  and  even 
these  high  wages  are  not  excessive  when  the  cost  of 
living  is  taken  into  account.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the 
pro-Boer  party  to  urge  that  no  genuine  grievances 
existed  in  Johannesburg,  and  that  the  lot  of  the  working 
man  in  particular  was  an  ideal  existence.  Let  us 
examine  some  facts  on  this  question  as  revealed  by 
evidence  before  the  Transvaal  Industrial  Comniission. 

In  the  first  place,  a  married  man  has  to  pay  from  31. 
to  61,  per  month  for  a  miserable  tin  hut  containing  three 
small  rooms,  a  few  of  the  mines  only  providing  houses 
for  the  married  men.  Mr.  Eobert  Barrow,  a  miner  from 
the  north  of  Lancashire,  was  a  witness  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  and  gave  the  actual  average 
monthly  cost  for  families  on  the  mines. 

His  statement  was  as  follows : — 

£    s.       d. 

Rent 6  10     0 

Butcher        ....  .    2  10     0 

Baker 2    0    0 

Milk— 1  bottle  a  day   .        .        .        .     0  16     0 

Groceries '800 

Fuel 1     1     0 

20  16     0 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  sum  does  not  include 
clothing,  boots,  schooling,  or  doctor's  fees.  The 
following  table  of  the  cost  of  a  miner  living  in  England 
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with  the  cost  of  one  living  in  Johannesburg  was  given 
to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Barrow,  and,  though  he  was 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Smit  and  others  at  great 
length,  no  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  his  figures  as 
regards  Johannesburg. 

The  figures  were  as  follows : 


England 

Transvaal 

£       M.        it. 

£     s.      d. 

Milk      . 

0    2    4 

0   15      0 

Butter   . 

0    6    8 

10     0 

Meat     . 

14    0 

2  10    0 

Vegetables    . 

0  10    0 

— 

Groceries 

12    0 

8    0    0 

Rent      . 

0  16    0 

6    0    0 

Doctor's  Fees 

0    10 

0    7     6 

Bread    .        .        .        . 

110 

2    0    0 

£5     8    0 

£20  12    6 

Mr.  Fyfife,  another  workman,  also  gave  evidence, 
stating  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Mineworkers* 
Union  to  represent  them  before  the  Commission.  His 
evidence  as  regards  the  cost  of  living  agreed  with  that 
of  Mr.  Barrow.  Mr.  Fyflfe  produced  figures  to  prove 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  workman  to  live  in  a  decent 
manner  under  IZ.  per  day,  and  *  that  if  the  cost  of  living 
is  reduced  to  a  reasonable  rate  there  is  no  workman  in 
Johannesburg  who  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  a 
good  reduction  in  wages.'  It  would  be  interesting  if 
the  pro-Boer  party  in  this  country,  who  maintain  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  Transvaal  is  not  excessive, 
would  produce  figures  to  disprove  those  given  by  the 
appointed  representative  of  the  Mineworkers*  Union. 
Presumably  the  latter  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  their  own  existence.  The  housing  of  the 
working  classes  is  deplorable,  and  this  is  one  of  the  first 
matters  which  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  British 
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Government.  The  brick  and  cement  monopolies  affect 
this  question  to  a  large  degree.  Machine-ma^e  bricks 
cost  no  less  than  41.  10s.  per  1,000,  or  about  five  times 
the  cost  of  bricks  in  this  country.  The  Joint  Coromittee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mercantile  Associa- 
tion petitioned  the  Government  on  the  cement  con- 
cession in  1896,  protesting  against  the  same.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  petition : 

*  Cement  furnishes  another  burden  for   the  mines, 
increases  the  cost  of  dwelling  houses,  and  generally  has 
been   to   the  great   disadvantage  of   the   community. 
First-class  cement  costs  in  Europe  5s.  6d.  per  cask  of 
400  lbs.  gross  weight.     It  costs  44s.  a  cask   to  bring 
here.     The  consumer  is  not  only  burdened   with  the 
heavy  cost  in  freight  and  railage  in  bringing  the  cement 
to  this  market,  but  has  to  pay  a  protective  duty  of  12s. 
a  cask  so   as   to   bolster   up  the  local   factory.     The 
protection  given  the  local  factory  is  12s.  a  cask  through 
the  Customs  and  7s.  Sd.  through  excessive   charges. 
The  local  factory  produces  equal  to  30,000  casks  per 
annum,  and  is  therefore  subsidised  by  the  State  to  the 
extent  of  28,000Z.  per  annum.     We  submit  that  such 
an   anomaly   as    this    subsidy   to    a   small   industrial 
company,  which  is  only  a  parasite  on  the  main  industry 
of  the  country,  should  be  swept  away.* 

Mr.  J.  P.  FitzPatrick  is  largely  interested  in  this 
factory  and  is  a  director  of  the  same. 

The  education  question  is  a  very  serious  grievance. 
Many  children  grow  up  in  a  state  hardly  less  savage 
than  that  of  the  Kaffirs,  owing  to  the  complete  lack 
of  schools  and  restraining  influences  of  every  kind.  Mr. 
John  Eobinson,  Director-General  of  the  Johannesburg 
Educational  Council,  has  stated  *that  hundreds  of 
children  grow  up  in  the  blackest  ignorance  and  crime,' 
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and  that  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  children  of 
the  Uitlanders  for  educational  purposes  is  only  a  few 
pence  per  head.  Nevertheless,  Johannesburg  pays  about 
71.  per  head  for  the  education  of  Dutch  children.  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere  of  the  extortions  and  incompetence 
of  the  imported  Hollanders.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
country  Boers  participate  in  the  general  plunder  of  the 
Uitlanders,  for  Dr.  Leyds  and  his  countrymen  have 
obtained  all  the  lucrative  offices  which  are  worth  having. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  monopolies  which 
have  stifled  the  low-grade  mines  and  are  responsible 
for  the  excessive  cost  of  living  in  Johannesburg. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  system  of 
concessions  prevailing  in  the  Transvaal  some  extracts 
from  the  Green  Books  of  the  Bepublics  during  recent 
years  will  explain  how  the  system  works.  For  some 
years  past  draft  agreements  *  entered  into  between  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Eepublic  represented 
by  Dr.  Leyds '  and  various  speculators  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Volksraad  for  confirmation.  These 
agreements  provide  *  for  the  erection  of  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  paper,  glass,  bottles,  oil,  sugar, 
sweets,  jam,  biscuits,  condensed  milk,  marmalade, 
rolled  lead,  piping,  shot,  bullets,*  and  many  others  of 
a  like  character ;  the  Government  undertaking,  *  after 
the  manufacturer  shall  have  manufactured  a  certain 
quantity  of  articles,  to  pay  a  bonus  of  greater  or  less 
amount  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  or  to  guarantee 
interest  on  the  capital  expended,  or  to  grant  a  bonus  in 
the  form  of  a  rebate  on  everything  imported  for  use  in 
the  factory.' 

The  cyanide  concession  if  passed  would  alone  have 
imposed  a  burden  on  the  mining  industry  of  no  less 
than  44,800Z.   a  year,  which   the  Chamber  of  Mines 
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clearly  demonstrated  in  their  memorial  to  the  Volksraad 
protesting  against  this  concession.    It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  convincing  arguments  which  prevented  this 
concession  becoming  law.    Many  members  of  the  Volks- 
raad received  each  a  bribe  of  3,000Z. ;  the  statements 
contained  in  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips's  letter  to  Mr.  Beit  of 
June  16,  1894,  published  in  the  Green  Book   No.  2, 
1896,  of  the  South  African  Eepubhc,  being  true  in  every 
respect.     Again,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  to 
Mr.  Beit,  dated  July  15,  1894,  the  following  sentence 
occurs  :  *  Our  trump  card  is  a  fund  of  10,000Z.  to  15,000/. 
to  improve  the  Eaad.     Unfortunately  the  companies 
have  no  secret  service  fund.     I  must  devise  a   way. 
We  don't  want  to  shell  out  ourselves.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  this  celebrated  letter  was 
seized  and  published  by  the  Boer  Government,  a  way 
has  been  devised,  and  the  latest  bribes  made  to  members 
of  the  Eaad  in  order  to  prevent  these  concessions  were 
paid  by  the  gold-mining  companies.  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips  and  the  other  capitalists  have  been  severely 
censured  for  sullying  the  purity  of  the  Boer  mind  by 
these  bribes.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  why  the 
capitalists  should  endeavour  to  subsidise  the  Eaad  with 
the  sole  object  of  making  a  Machiavelian  attack  on  Boer 
morality  unless  they  had  ends  to  serve  by  doing  so. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  one's  mind  why 
the  penniless  Hollander  officials  of  a  few  years 
since  are  now  living  in  ease  and  affluence,  having 
amassed  large  fortunes.  It  is  impossible  in  the  scope 
of  this  chapter  to  deal  fully  with  the  bribery  and 
corruption  resulting  from  these  numerous  concessions. 
Briefly,  the  chief  concessions  are  the  dynamite  monopoly, 
which  entails  a  tax  on  the  industry  of  no  less  than 
500,000i.   per  annum;   the  railway  monopoly,  which 
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probably  adds  another  500,000Z.  to  the  taxation,  and  a 
host  of  smaller  concerns,  entailing  a  tax  of  greater  or 
less  amount  according  to  the  value  of  the  concession. 
The  system  of  monopolies  has  penetrated  even  to 
mimicipal  administration.  The  Johannesburg  Water 
Company,  who  have  acquired  perpetual  rights  for  the 
sole  supply  of  water  to  outlying  suburbs,  have  failed 
signally  to  carry  out  their  obligations  to  the  inhabitants. 
On  several  occasions  they  have  successfully  watered 
their  stock  at  the  expense  of  the  British  public,  but  as 
most  of  the  directors  of  this  company  are  directors 
of  the  Buflfelsdoom  Gold  Mining  Company  already 
referred  to  this  is  not  astonishing.  The  Johannesburg 
Market  concession  is  also  administered  by  the  same 
group  of  directors.  Mr.  Montagu  White,  a  member 
of  the  Board,  received  10,000  shares  in  consideration  of 
his  having  obtained  an  extension  of  the  concession  from 
fifteen  to  ninety-nine  years. 

The  railway  monopoly  has  not  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture in  either  its  financial  or  practical  aspect.  The  rates 
levied  by  this  Hollander  corporation  are  far  in  excess 
of  those  ruling  on  all  other  lines  in  South  Africa.  The 
very  great  differences  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
compiled  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Johannesburg : 
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Monstrous  though  these  rates  are,  the  actual 
working  of  the  line  is  more  so.  For  some  reason 
known  only  to  the  Boer  mind  a  prejudice  has  existed 
for  years  against  points  and  crossings.  Probably  the 
Biblical  precedent  is  looked  upon  as  bad,  because  did 
not  Absalom  find  himself  caught  up  in  the  fork  of 
a  bough  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions every  application  from  the  mine-managers  for  a 
siding  to  their  mines  has  been  refused.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  coal  has  to  be  carried  in  bags  to  the 
mines  from  the  main  line.  It  is  extremely  amusing  to 
watch  the  unloading  of  coal  at  the  Jumpers  Deep 
Mine,  for  example — extremely  amusing,  that  is  to  say, 
for  anyone  who  is  not  connected  with  the  industry. 
Lying  alongside  the  railway  track  near  the  mine  one  is 
surprised  to  see  200  or  300  Kaffirs,  the  large  majority 
of  them  fast  asleep.  Any  English  traveller  naturally 
inquires  what  object  is  being  served  by  their  slumbers 
in  so  strange  a  locality.  Suddenly  a  whistle  is  heard, 
and  a  coal  train  is  seen  to  be  approaching  across  the  veldt. 
It  is  drawn  by  a  sort  of  animated  scrap-heap,  which  one 
finally  perceives  to  be  a  Netherlands  Company's  engine. 
A  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  then  takes  place.  The 
mine-managers  are  only  allowed  five  minutes  to  empty 
the  coal-trucks,  the  consequence  being  that  hundreds  of 
Kaffirs  have  to  be  kept  in  readiness  in  order  to  throw 
out  the  bags.  The  sleepy  Kaffirs,  tired  with  long 
waiting  (the  mineral  train  being  always  overdue),  make 
a  rush  for  the  waggons  as  soon  as  the  equally  sleepy 
engine-driver  draws  up  his  load.  The  bags  are  thrown 
out  anyhow,  for  at  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  the 
train  moves  on  again,  and  if  the  Kaffirs  have  been 
unable  to  empty  trucks  the  mine-managers  have  to 
content  themselves  with  such  coal  as  has  been   ob- 
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tained.  Great  loss  is  entailed  owing  to  the  number 
of  workmen  who  are  kept  idle  till  the  train  arrives ;  and 
the  throwing  down  of  coal-bags  alongside  the  main 
passenger  line  is  a  very  comic  proceeding.  Needless 
to  say,  the  entire  operation  could  be  conducted  by  two 
or  three  men  if  proper  sidings  were  constructed. 
Under  British  control,  of  course  every  mine  will  have 
siding  accommodation,  thus  saving  the  heavy  expense 
entailed  by  the  present  system  of  unloading,  bagging, 
and  transporting  coal. 

The  passenger  traffic  is  conducted  equally  badly, 
and  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  convenience  of 
the  public.  It  is  useless  to  complain,  for  the  railway  is 
now  *  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  Eepublic,'  and 
Kruger  cares  not  one  iota  what  inconvenience  the 
Uitlanders  may  suffer. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  difl&cult  questions  on 
the  Eand  is  that  of  native  labour,  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  liquor  scandal.  *  Forced  labour  in  South 
Africa  '  is  an  evil  the  enormities  of  which  are  constantly 
expounded  by  the  Exeter  Hall  and  Little  England 
people.  This  statement  is  wholly  untrue  as  regards 
the  mining  industry.  It  is  necessary  to  say  at  once 
that  there  is  not  a  single  Kafl&r  working  on  the 
Witwatersrand  Goldfields  or  at  Kimberley  who  has 
not  chosen  to  work  of  his  own  free  will.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  however,  that  in  the  country  districts  the  pastoral 
Dutch  farmer  forces  the  Kaffir  to  work  for  him,  the 
Kaffir  receiving  no  consideration  for  the  same  save  a 
liberal  supply  of  sjambok.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of 
that  system  prevailing  among  the  Boers  euphemistically 
called  *  apprenticeship,'  which  is  slavery  under  another 
name.  The  natives  are  slaves  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  apprentice  system  was 
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devised  in  order  to  circumvent  the  Convention.     My 
brother  tells  me  that  when  travelling  in  remote  parts  of 
Africa  he  has  seen  Boer  farmers  tie  up  E^aflSrs  to  a 
waggon  wheel  and  flog  them  in  a  most  terrible  manner 
for  the  smallest   offence.     As  regards  the   supply  of 
labour  at  Johannesburg,  the  most  suitable  Kaffirs  for 
mining  purposes  come  from  Portuguese  East  Africa,  a 
few  from  Cape  Colony,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
from    Northern     Ehodesia.       My     brother   has    met 
many  parties  of  Kaffirs  as  far  north  as  the  Zambesi 
marching  down  to  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  in  order 
to  find  employment.     Every  traveller  in  South  Africa 
can  substantiate  his  statement,  which  does  not  bear  out 
the  allegation  of  forced  labour. 

The  compound  system  prevailing  at  Kimberley, 
which  I  have  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  has  been 
assailed  by  many  purists  as  an  attack  on  '  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.*  Yet  that  system  is  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  one  prevailing  on  the  Rand.  The  use 
made  by  the  Kaffir  of  his  *  freedom  *  in  the  latter  case 
is  a  very  terrible  object-lesson.  The  curse  of  drink, 
which  is  the  ruin  of  the  natives  at  Johannesburg,  is 
unknown  at  Kimberley.  Under  the  compound  system 
the  managers  are  able  to  control  the  Kaffirs  ;  at 
Johannesburg  there  is  no  control  whatever.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  natives  on  the  Band  are  daily  in- 
capacitated owing  to  the  effect  of  liquor.  A  native 
when  sober  is  easily  managed,  but  when  intoxicated  he 
becomes  literally  like  a  wild  beast.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  report  of  the  Native  Labour  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Grant,  may  perhaps  convince  even  the  Exeter  Hall 
party  that  the  compound  system  at  Eamberley  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Band  Gold- 
fields  : 
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*  When  consulted  a  year  ago  by  the  State  Attorney 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  one  and  only  cure  was 
total  prohibition,  and  I  continue  to  adhere  to  this.*  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  grave  and 
diabolical  effect  caused  by  what  is  practically  free  trade 
in  liquor.  The  native  personally  becomes  degraded,  and 
with  the  loss  of  his  self-respect  vanishes  all  care  and 
regard  for  his  home.  His  family  in  numberless  cases 
are  left  to  the  mercy  of  friends  and  outsiders,  with  the 
natural  consequence  that  for  many  consecutive  months 
not  a  penny  is  remitted  for  their  sustenance.  Drink  is 
undoubtedly  the  mainspring  of  three-fourths  of  ordinary 
crime,  and  particularly  that  abhorrent  crime — attempts 
on  white  women.  Faction  fights  almost  invariably 
spring  from  the  same  cause.  Government  mining 
inspectors  assert  that  a  large  proportion  of  deaths 
from  accidents  are  occasioned  by  natives  attempting  to 
discharge  their  duties  under  the  influence  of  liquor.' 

The  foregoing  statement  is  a  most  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  compound  system,  horrors  of  this 
nature  being  imknown  at  Kimberley.  Many  of  the 
Kaffirs  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  remain  for  years 
on  the  Band  mines,  expending  the  whole  of  their  wages 
in  drink.  At  Kimberley,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  well 
housed  and  properly  cared  for  ;  Government  supervision 
of  the  compounds  protecting  them  against  the  possi- 
bility of  despotic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pound managers.  The  Kaffir  returns  home  at  the  end 
of  his  term  of  service  healthy  in  body  and  mind, 
provided  with  blankets,  boots,  concertinas,  and  other 
charms  dear  to  the  Bantu  heart,  and  also  the  where- 
withal to  buy  two  oxen,  which  will  in  turn  purchase 
him  a  wife.  Unfortimately,  however,  every  influence, 
not  only  in  the  Transvaal  but  in  the  colonies,  will  be 
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brought  to  bear  against  the  application  of  the  compound 
system  on  the  Witwatersrand,  the  chief  reason  being 
that  it  would  destroy  the  trade  of  the  small  stores  and 
canteens. 

The  British  Government  will  have  many  problems 
to  face  on  assuming  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  potential  resources  of  this  extraordinary  country 
are  at  present  very  little  understood  or  appreciated  in 
England.  The  riches  of  the  Witwatersrand,  great 
though  they  are,  by  no  means  constitute  the  sole  wealth 
of  the  country,  for  gold  has  been  found  in  payable 
quantities  in  many  other  districts  of  the  Transvaal. 
Enormous  deposits  of  coal  have  been  found  within  two 
miles  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Band.  The  coal  is 
of  inferior  quality,  but  suitable  for  steam-raising 
purposes.  Iron  ore  and  other  minerals  yet  unworked 
form  another  source  of  wealth.  Diamonds  have  been 
recently  discovered,  but  whether  in  payable  quantities 
is  doubtful.  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the 
Transvaal  must  be  of  great  value,  the  area  exceeding 
that  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  grazing  country  it  is  far 
superior  to  any  lands  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Nature 
has  further  furnished  this  country  with  a  good  supply 
of  water,  whereas  most  of  the  adjacent  territories  suffer 
from  a  deficient  rainfall. 

These  resources  are  amply  sufl&cient,  therefore,  to 
yield  from  judicious  taxation  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
pensions  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  both  British 
and  Boers  who  have  fallen  during  the  present  campaign, 
and,  in  addition,  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to 
pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  war,  and  this  without 
laying  a  serious  burden  on  the  industry. 

Though  repetition  is  wearisome,  I  must  again  repeat 
that  the  riches  of  the  Band  are  not  due  to  the  thickness 
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or  wealth  of  the  beds,  but  to  their  regularity.  If  the 
British  Government  neglect  this  highly  important 
factor,  the  development  of  the  country  will  be  retarded, 
for  imless  taxation  is  considerably  reduced  it  will  be 
impossible  for  many  of  the  low-grade  mines  to  work  at 
a  profit.  Any  future  basis  of  taxation  which  may 
retard  the  development  of  the  low-grade  mines  will  be 
disastrous,  for  they  largely  outnumber  the  rich  mines. 
A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
reduction  of  wages  on  the  other  are  necessary  before 
these  mines  can  pay.  If  taxation  be  reduced  the 
profits  of  the  rich  mines  will  naturally  be  augmented  ; 
but  this  is  imdesirable  till  the  Transvaal  has  repaid  in 
full  the  cost  of  the  war  incurred  by  this  coimtry. 

Again,  it  is  neither  practical  nor  desirable  to  tax  the 
mines  according  to  the  yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore  reduced. 
For  example,  the  reefs  on  the  Langlaagte  Estate  are  no 
less  than  twelve  feet  thick,  and,  though  the  ore  is  of  low 
grade,  the  mine  is  a  first-class  property,  for  the  reason 
that  with  so  large  a  reef  working  costs  are  very  low. 
On  the  Bietfontein  Estate  the  main-reef  leader  is 
barely  two  inches  thick,  yet  the  returns  from  this  mine 
per  ton  of  ore  reduced  are  considerably  higher  than  on 
the  Langlaagte  Estate.  The  mine  is  nevertheless  a 
poor  property  owing  to  the  high  costs  entailed  by  the 
working  of  a  very  narrow  reef. 

The  solution  of  this  difiiculty~namely,  the  propor- 
tionate taxation  of  the  high  and  the  low  grade  mines — 
might  be  found  in  an  application  to  the  Band  of  the 
system  that  prevails  in  some  colliery  districts  of  Great 
Britain. 

Collieries  in  this  country  are  generally  assessed  on 
a  tonnage  basis,  which  is  arrived  at  by  assessing  the 
collieries  according  to  their  respective  values.      An 
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assessment  committee  in  a  Poor  Law  district  appoint 
when  necessary  a  mining  engineer  to  assess  each 
colliery  in  their  district.  The  assessor,  after  examining 
the  mines,  determines  the  value  of  each,  and  rates  the 
mines  accordingly.  He  may  rate  one  mine  at  6d.  per 
ton  of  coal  raised,  while  an  adjoining  colliery  may  be 
rated  at  3d.  Assmning  both  mines  to  raise  240,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum,  the  first  mine  is  rated  on  a 
capital  basis  of  6d.  per  ton,  equal  to  6,000Z.  per  annum, 
while  the  latter  is  rated  at  3,000Z.  Assuming  the  rate 
levied  by  the  guardians  to  be  45.  in  the  pound,  the 
rich  mine  would  contribute  1,200Z.  and  the  poor  mine 
600Z. 

An  early  proclamation  rendering  illegal  the  perni- 
cious system  of  lotteries  and  sweepstakes  would  be  of 
material  advantage.  Sums  of  no  less  than  100,000/. 
are  collected  in  small  amounts  by  touting  and  advertis- 
ing agents  who  retain  a  fixed  commission  on  the  money 
collected,  the  balance  being  divided  among  the  suc- 
cessful drawers.  This  system  has  had  the  most  injurious 
effect  on  the  people  of  Johannesburg,  and  many  cases 
of  theft  by  young  men  have  been  directly  traced  to  this 
cause.  Problems  and  knotty  points  there  will  be  in 
plenty  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  English  adminis- 
trators, but  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  enterprise 
which  has  never  failed  us  in  the  past  will  carry  us 
successfully  over  the  difl&culties  of  the  near  future. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   EASTERN   PROVINCE. 

The  Eastern  Province  owes  its  rise  to  the  energy  of 
the  most  autocratic  Governor  who  has  ever  represented 
Great  Britain  at  the  Cape.  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
was  an  arbitrary  though  capable  ruler.  Certainly  he 
was  a  gentleman  who  liked  his  little  comforts.  A 
town  house,  a  country  house,  a  villa  at  the  seaside,  and 
a  shooting  lodge  were  kept  up  for  him  at  public 
expense.  In  additionhe  was  paid  a  salary  of  10,000Z.  a 
year— a  very  large  income  in  the  year  1814.  His  ofl&cials 
did  their  best  to  emulate  their  chief's  example,  with  the 
result  that  a  quarter  of  the  colonial  revenue  at  this  time 
was  absorbed  by  the  salaries  of  the  English  Executive. 
It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  widespread  discontent 
existed  through  the  colony  at  this  state  of  affairs ;  a 
discontent  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  resignation 
of  the  Governor.  But  Lord  Charles,  though  arbitrary, 
was  a  man  of  strongly-marked  individuality,  and  he  has 
accordingly  left  his  trace  on  South  African  history.  If 
the  deplorable  incident  of  Slachter's  Nek  took  place 
during  his  term  of  office,  on  the  other  hand  he  opened 
up  many  new  districts  in  the  colony,  and  brought  about 
the  first  great  English  immigration  to  South  Africa. 
It  was  in  1817,  after  a  tour  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Cape  Colony,  that  Lord  Charles  reported  how  fair  an 
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agricultural  district  awaited  development  between  the 
Fish  and  Keiskamma  Eivers.     He  urged  that  grants  of 
land  should  be  made  to  immigrants  from  home,  and 
English  settlers  brought  out  to  open  up  the  country. 
Emigration  was  at  that  moment  the  panacea  for  all  ills 
in  England.     There  was  much  depression,  both   agri- 
cultural and  commercial,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  Parliament  forthwith  voted  a  sum  of  50,00(M. 
towards  the  expenses  of  colonisation  in  this  new  land 
of  Goshen.     There  were  90,000  applicants,  only  4,000 
of  whom  could  be  sent.     One  cannot  help  reflecting 
how  different  the  history  of  South  Africa  would  have 
been  if  even  half  that  remainder  had   settled   in  the 
country.     The  first  ships  arrived  at  Algoa  Bay  in  1820. 
The  new-comers,  like  all  other  colonists,  were  subject 
to  many  initial  trials,  but  in  the  end  they  prospered 
exceedingly. 

Among  the  many  depressing  pages  of  South  African 
history  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  one  which  tells  of 
the  foundation  and  rise  of  Port  Elizabeth — the  Liiver- 
pool  of  South  Africa,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  an  eloquent 
testimonial  to  what  English  enterprise  can  do  when 
unhampered  by  the  Dutch  element.  This  immigration 
marks  a  turning-point  in  South  African  history.  It 
marks  the  first  great  influx  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
So  far  the  population  had  been  almost  entirely  Dutch. 
Now  the  pushful  Anglo-Saxon  begins  to  arrive  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  foundations  are  laid  of  that  struggle 
between  divergent  nationalities,  the  climax  of  which 
we  have  reached  to-day. 

The  English  colonisation  of  the  Eastern  Province 
is  the  origin  of  that  sharp  line  of  cleavage  existing 
between  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Cape 
Colony.     The  dominant  element  in  the  one  is  Dutch, 
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in  the  other  English,  and  truly  *By  their  fruits  ye 
know  them/  The  western  farmers  occupy  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  portions  of  the  country,  but,  thanks 
to  Dutch  ignorance  and  incapacity,  wheat-growing  is  in 
a  languishing  state  and  viticulture  more  or  less  neg- 
lected. Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but,  broadly 
speaking,  neither  Cape  wheat  nor  Cape  wine  occupies 
that  position  in  the  markets  of  South  Africa  to  which 
natural  advantages  entitle  these  industries.  The 
Eastern  Province,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  prosperous 
country  where  farming  is  carried  on  with  some  regard 
to  scientific  principles  :  this,  too,  in  face  of  the  nine 
Kaffir  wars  which  have  devastated  the  land. 

Port  Elizabeth,  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
is  a  bright,  prosperous,  essentially  English-looking 
place.  There  is  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  call  for 
any  particular  comment,  save  that  it  struck  me  as  being 
the  most  unslummy  town  I  had  ever  visited.  All  the 
streets  were  broad  and  well  paved ;  the  houses  sub- 
stantial and  good.  The  miserable  rookeries  which 
disgrace  many  of  our  English  cities  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  The  well-to-do  inhabitants  live  in 
comfortable  villas  on  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town,  a 
height  which  commands  fine  views  of  Algoa  Bay.  It 
is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  trail  of  the  Afrikander 
sentiment  has  not  been  allowed  to  paralyse  the  trade 
or  the  energies  of  Port  Ehzabeth.  *  Little  Bess,*  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  a  great  shipping  centre  for  the 
exportation  of  wool  and  feathers,  especially  the  former. 
There  are  many  large  export  houses  and  firms.  Wool 
is  sent  down  here  from  the  interior  ;  the  Port  Elizabeth 
merchants  in  return  forwarding  manufactured  goods  to 
the  up-country  districts. 

South  African  prosperity  is  to  a  large  degree  bound 
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up  with  railway  affairs.  In  an  agricnltural  country 
where  distances  are  great  and  settlements  few  and  far 
between,  the  railway  line  obviously  becomes  the 
principal  artery  through  which  natural  exports  and 
manufactured  imports  must  flow.  There  are  three 
railway  systems  in  Cape  Colony  connecting  the  coast 
towns  with  the  interior — namely,  the  Western,  the 
Midland,  and  the  Eastern.  Port  Elizabeth  is  situated 
on  the  Midland  system,  and  offers  the  shortest  journey 
from  the  coast  to  Kimberley,  Bulawayo,  and  Bloem- 
fontein.  It  is  also  a  shorter  route  to  Johannesburg 
than  the  one  from  Cape  Town.  Accordingly,  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  transit,  heavy  goods  for  the  interior  are 
largely  shipped  to  Algoa  Bay  and  also  to  East  Liondon. 
East  London,  a  smaller  town  further  along  the 
coast,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  same  immigration  move- 
ment which  founded  Port  Elizabeth.  It  shares  similar 
commercial  advantages  to  those  of  its  elder  sister ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  head  of  a  railway  system  offering  a 
short  route  to  the  interior.  The  town  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Eiver,  at  this  point  quite  a 
respectable  stream  for  South  Africa.  It  is  not  a  very 
charming  place  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  though  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  Sir  George  Grey  started  the 
harbour  works.  The  bleak  sand  dunes,  suggestive  of 
cleeks  and  nibliks,  might  please  a  golfer,  but  they  are 
not  otherwise  attractive.  Some  very  pretty  excursions, 
however,  may  be  made  up  the  river,  the  scenery  of 
which  is  really  picturesque.  Like  Durban,  the  com- 
mercial aspirations  of  East  London  have  been  much 
hampered  by  a  bar  of  sand  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  Thanks  to  dredging  works,  vessels  of  small 
draught  can  now  anchor  at  the  wharf,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  time  this  may  be  practicable  for  larger  ships. 
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Unfortunately,  both  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  East 
London,  the  outer  harbour  is  little  better  than  a 
roadstead.  When  a  south-easter  is  blowing — and  it  is 
the  prevalent  wind — passengers  have  often  some  dis- 
agreeable experiences  going  to  and  from  the  steamer. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  roll  all  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Town,  thanks  to 
the  meeting  of  the  warm  Mozambique  current  with 
the  icy  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Very  frequently 
the  tugs  are  not  able  to  come  alongside  the  steamer, 
and  then  passengers  are  transferred  from  the  one  to 
the  other  by  that  agreeable  method  known  as  basket- 
swinging.  A  large  covered  wicker  basket  is  produced 
and  attached  to  a  sort  of  crane  by  means  of  ropes. 
Into  this  cage  you  step,  half  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time, 
with  as  bold  a  countenance  as  you  may  muster.  The 
basket  is  then  swung  over  the  side,  and,  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  interval,  during  which  time  you  hang  between 
sea  and  sky,  the  ship  rolling  in  one  direction,  the  tug 
in  the  other,  you  are  finally  deposited  with  a  bump  on 
the  latter.  It  looks  worse  than  it  is,  but  the  operation 
invariably  calls  forth  much  coyness,  facetiousness,  and 
alarm  among  the  passengers.  Altogether,  basket-swing- 
ing in  a  swell  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  watch,  when 
you  don't  happen  to  be  going  on  shore  yourself. 

If  one  turns  to  the  commercial  statistics  of  Cape 
Colony  various  instructive  facts  are  to  be  learnt  as  to 
its  trade  in  feathers,  wool,  diamonds,  gold,  &c.  If  I 
were  asked,  however,  in  what  branch  of  commerce  the 
briskest  traflSc  took  place  I  should  answer  unhesita- 
tingly the  sale  of  ships*  ribbons.  This  fashion  is 
peculiarly  rooted  all  along  the  coast  of  South  Africa. 
Every  self-respecting  damsel  wears  round  her  sailor  hat 
a  black  or  white  silk  band  inscribed  in  large  gilt  letters 
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with  the  name  of  a  mail  steamer.  As  the  fair  wearer 
favours  the  claims  of  the  Castle  or  the  Union  boats,  she 
proclaims  the  fact  to  the  world  by  the  ribbon  she  wears. 
Here  and  there  some  superior  individual  bursts  forth 
with  a  band  bearing  the  legend  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  at  Simon's  Bay.  But  these  are  exceptions. 
Others  again  complicate  matters  by  wearing  two 
ribbons,  each  representing  a  vessel  of  the  rival 
companies,  on  one  and  the  same  hat.  The  object  of 
this  I  never  grasped.  It  looked  like  an  unworthy 
attempt  to  hunt  with  the  hare  and  hounds.  Perhaps 
the  sight  of  *  C.E.M.S.  Carisbrook  Castle  *  surmounting 
*  U.E.M.S.  Briton  '  was  a  prophetic  instinct  as  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  companies  now  achieved. 
When  this  form  of  millinery  is  perched  upon  the  head 
of  a  Kaffir  damsel  the  effect  is  very  striking.  It  is  fair 
to  say  this  custom  does  not  seem  to  have  any  hold  on 
the  Dutch  section  of  the  community. 

At  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  the  entire 
population,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  spend  their 
leisure  hours  visiting  steamers.  As  there  are  two  mail 
boats  a  week,  to  say  nothing  of  intermediates,  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  such  expeditions  might  be  expected 
to  prove  wearisome.  But  no  ;  the  vessel  has  no  sooner 
dropped  her  anchor  than  a  crowd  of  men  and  beribboned 
women  swarm  on  board.  Often  have  I  watched  them  from 
a  safe  vantage-point  on  deck  and  wondered  in  what  they 
found  any  pleasure.  The  joys  of  an  expedition  in  a  dirty 
tug  across  a  heaving  ocean,  to  be  followed  by  basket- 
swinging,  five  minutes*  scamper  through  the  saloon, 
then  more  basket-swinging  and  more  rolling  in  the  tug, 
were  never  obvious  to  me.  And  yet  it  is  an  expedition 
of  which  they  never  tire,  for  it  goes  on  year  in,  year 
out,  so  I  was  told  by  the  ship's  officers.  It  is  yet 
another  proof  of  that  curious  degree  to  which  maritime 
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affairs  enter  into  the  daily  life  and  interests  of  the 
coast  towns. 

An  amusing  episode  took  place  at  Port  Elizabeth 
on  board  a  steamer  by  which  we  were  returning  from 
Durban.  I  suppress  the  name  of  the  vessel  for  obvious 
reasons ;  sufl&ce  it  to  say,  she  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  boats  afloat.  Some  festivities  had  been  taking 
place  in   Durban  which   had  attracted  many  visitors 

from  Cape  Town,  and  on  the  return  journey  the , 

large  ship  though  she  was,  found  herself  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  passengers.  A  certain  genial  Scot,  popu- 
larly known  as  Mac,  was  travelling  on  the  same 
steamer,  and,  with  the  pawkiness  peculiar  to  his  nation, 
had  managed  to  secure  for  himself  the  single  tenancy 
of  a  large  three-berth  cabin.  This  he  guarded  against 
intrusion  with  the  same  jealous  watchfulness  which 
distinguishes  the  sole  occupant  of  a  first-class  railway 
carriage.  A  large  number  of  passengers  had  come  on 
board  at  East  London,  but  Mac  successfully  foiled  any 
attempt  at  the  invasion  of  his  quarters.  At  Port 
Elizabeth,  Fate,  however,  proved  too  strong  for  him. 
An  ordination  was  to  take  place  in  Cape  Town,  and  a 
large  number  of  ecclesiastics  were  hurrying  down  the 
coast  to  be  present  at  it.  A  couple  of  hours  before  we 
were  due  to  leave  Port  Elizabeth  I  happened  to  come 
across  Mac  at  the  foot  of  the  companion  engaged  in 
angry  expostulation  with  the  head  steward. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,*  the  latter  was  saying,  *  but 
I  can't  help  it ;  the  ship's  full  and  we  are  obliged  to 
put  the  gentleman  in  with  you.*  Apparently  glad  of 
the  diversion  created  by  my  arrival,  he  hurried  away. 

'What's  the  matter?'  I  asked,  for  Mac  looked  dis- 
tinctly ruflSed. 

*  It's  fairly  disgusting,'  he  said  with  a  gesture  of 
despair ;  '  they've  put  a  man  in  my  cabin.' 
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'  I  have  heard  of  that  happening  before  on  board 
ship,'  I  remarked  blandly. 

*  But  it  isn't  a  man ;  it's  a  bishop,'  he  splattered. 

*  Oh,  a  bishop,'  I  said.  *  It  strikes  me,  my  friend, 
that  you  will  have  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
Anglican  orders  before  you  reach  Cape  Town.  Don't 
quarrel  over  the  Free  Kirk,  that's  all.' 

*  I'll  have  no  parson  in  with  me,'  he  answered  firmly. 

*  Have  you  seen  him  ? ' 

*  No.  He's  coming  off  by  the  last  tug ;  but  his 
luggage  has  arrived,  and  they  have  put  it  in  my  cabin. 
I'll  shift  it,  though,  you  see  if  I  don't.'  And  he  hurried 
up  on  deck  without  any  further  remark. 

Mac  was  as  good  as  his  word,  as  the  sequel  will 
prove.  The  bishop  duly  came  off  by  the  last  tug,  and 
was  duly  escorted  below  by  the  head  steward.  Mac  was 
nowhere  in  sight ;  he  was  reading  poetry  on  the  upper 
deck.  The  steward  flung  open  the  cabin  door  and  a 
horrible  scene  of  orgy  and  dissipation  burst  upon  the 
dismayed  ecclesiastic.  The  cabin  was  untenanted,  but 
it  reeked  of  whisky  and  tobacco.  Half  a  dozen  empty 
soda-water  bottles  were  lying  about  on  the  floor,  lending 
that  air  of  depravity  to  their  surroundings  peculiar  to 
depleted  Schweppes.  Various  glasses  bore  witness  to 
recent  conviviality  of  a  riotous  character,  as  did  also  an 
empty  bottle  of  Uam  Var  thrown  down  among  the  boots. 
Another  bottle— this  one  half  full — was  reposing  in  the 
bishop's  bunk  with  its  neck  lovingly  propped  up  against 
the  bishop's  pillow.  Numerous  corks,  bits  of  paper, 
wire,  and  cigar-ends  were  scattered  indiscriminately 
over  bunks  and  floor  alike.     It  was  not  a  pretty  sight. 

The  bishop  gasped,  the  bishop  turned,  the  bishop 
fled.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  had 
taken  up  points  of  vantage  in  order  to  watch  develop- 
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ments,  had  an  edifjring  vision  of  episcopal  gaiters 
rapidly  vanishing  up  the  companion.  There  was  no 
more  question  of  Mac  being  disturbed  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  cabin.  He  sauntered  down  an  hour  after- 
wards to  find  as  little  trace  of  the  bishop's  luggage  as 
of  the  bishop  himself.  Then  I  am  afraid  we  all 
adjourned  on  deck  and  laughed  till  our  fellow-passen- 
gers looked  at  us  askance.     Mac  was  overjoyed. 

*  That's  a  dodge  for  all  time/  he  declared  gleefully. 
*  You  should  have  seen  the  barman :  he  was  a  real 
artist  about  arranging  those  corks  and  bottles.* 

'  It's  all  very  well/  I  replied,  wiping  my  eyes,  *  but 
you  will  play  that  trick  once  too  often  if  you  are  not 
careful.  Make  sure  of  your  victim  first,  that's  all.  I 
have  never  been  to  sea  yet  without  a  drunkard  or  a 
lunatic,  and  I  attach  the  same  superstitious  importance 
to  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  of  them  on  board  as 
sailors  do  to  rats.  Now  if  by  any  chance  it  was  the 
drunkard  who  lighted  on  your  mise-en'Scbne  you  would 
never  get  rid  of  him  again.  What  a  heavenly  environ- 
ment he  would  think  your  cabin  ! ' 

The  journey  to  Durban  and  back,  calling  at  the 
different  ports,  is  a  jaunt  which  enters  largely  into  the 
holiday  calculations  of  every  colonial ;  but  personally  I 
do  not  care  much  about  the  coast  trip.  From  Southamp- 
ton to  Cape  Town  the  steamer  on  which  one  travels  is  as 
spick  and  span  as  a  man-of-war,  but  after  Cape  Town 
she,  so  to  speak,  dons  a  dressing-gown  and  curl-papers 
and  casts  aside  appearances.  Passengers  become 
secondary  considerations  ;  cargo  is  all-important ;  and 
a  ship  working  cargo  is  not  as  comfortable  as  a  private 
yacht.  One  grows  to  hate  the  sound  of  the  winch  with 
its  *err — bang'  as  the  case  is  either  hauled  up  or 
dropped  over  the  side.     The  great  lighters  contain  a 
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strange  medley  of  goods.  Jam  and  galvanised  iron  for 
Bulawayo  ;  champagne  and  gold-mining  machinery  for 
Johannesburg ;  blacking  and  barbed  wire  for  Blimberley ; 
and  many  other  companions  as  incongruous,  emerge 
turn  by  turn  from  the  hold,  and  are  seized  in  due  course 
by  the  railways  to  be  speeded  to  their  various  destina- 
tions. 

Striking  inland  from  Port  Elizabeth,  a  twelve  hours' 
journey  by  train  brings  one  to  Grahamstown.  It  is 
a  charming  little  place,  Ijdng  in  a  saucer-shaped  plain, 
surrounded  by  green  hills  and  wooded  heights.  At 
first  sight  there  is  little  beyond  the  tell-tale  galvanised 
iron  roofs  to  betray  its  colonial  origin.  The  white 
houses,  with  their  green  painted  windows  and  veran- 
dahs, are  more  reminiscent  of  an  English  village  than 
any  place  we  came  across  in  South  Africa.  There  is 
something  very  home-like,  too,  about  the  steeple  of 
the  cathedral,  under  whose  shadow  the  town  seems  to 
nestle  as  though  for  protection.  Grahamstown  is  quite 
an  educational  centre,  boasting  at  least  three  colleges, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  fine  museum,  pubhc  library,  &c. 
The  spiritual  needs  of  its  inhabitants  are  also  well 
looked  after — fourteen  places  of  worship  in  a  town  the 
population  of  which  is  under  11,000  is  certainly  a  good 
ecclesiastical  percentage.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  ironi- 
cally that  Grahamstown  has  been  dubbed  the  *  City  of 
Saints.' 

Among  the  historical  legends  of  Africa  there  is  none 
more  celebrated  than  the  famous  ride  of  Bichard 
King  from  Durban  to  Grahamstown.  It  was  in  1842 
that  England  definitely  decided  to  occupy  Natal. 
Though  the  Trek  Boers  under  Pieter  Betief  and  Maritz 
had  been  settled  for  two  or  three  years  at  Maritzburg, 
the  British   Government  had    never  recognised    the 
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establishment  of  Natalia  as  an  independent  State.  A 
few  troops  were  accordingly  sent  under  Captain  Smith 
to  take  possession  of  Port  Natal.  The  force  was 
childishly  small  for  the  work  it  was  called  upon  to  face, 
but  the  authorities  did  not  imagine  that  the  military 
occupation  would  be  a  matter  of  any  difl&culty.  It  was 
the  old,  old  story  of  English  over-confidence  and  lack  of 
caution  as  regards  the  Boers.  Pretorius  and  his 
burghers  fell  upon  Captain  Smith,  taking  the  troops 
completely  by  surprise.  He  forced  the  English  to  beat 
a  retreat  to  Durban,  where  they  entrenched  themselves. 
The  situation  was  most  critical.  The  fate  of  Natal 
hung  in  the  balance.  Eeinforcements  were  absolutely 
necessary  if  capitulation  was  to  be  avoided ;  but  how 
could  reinforcements  be  obtained  ?  It  was  at  this  point 
that  a  young  Colonist  named  Eichard  King  came 
forward,  and  undertook  the  task  of  riding  to  Grahams- 
town  with  the  news.  Escaping  from  Durban  under 
cover  of  night,  he  safely  accomplished  this  perilous 
journey  in  a  record  time  of  ten  days.  His  road  lay 
through  an  almost  unknown  country  tenanted  by 
savage  and  hostile  tribes,  among  whom  he  passed  at 
momentary  peril  of  his  Ufe.  Eeinforcements  were  sent 
oflF  at  once  and  they  reached  Captain  Smith  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  When  the  English  ships  appeared  off 
the  harbour,  starvation,  and  the  bombardment  energeti- 
cally carried  on  by  Pretorius,  had  well-nigh  reduced  the 
garrison  of  Durban.  The  burgher  forces  then  with- 
drew and  Natal  was  saved.  Perhaps  the  day  may 
come  when  some  South  African  poet  will  put  into 
rh3rme  this  colonial  version  of  *  How  they  brought  the 
good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix.' 

Eichard  King  vanishes  afterwards  from  the  pages  of 
history,  but  there  is  an  old-world  flavour  about  his  daring 
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ride  which  may  well  appeal  to  the  imagination  of.  any 
writer.  One  wonders  how  he  was  received  in  the 
streets  of  Grahamstown  and  whether  his  horse,  like 
other  famous  chargers,  was  toasted  by  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  has  been  very  truly  remarked  of  Grahamstown 
that  it  *was  cradled  in  bayonets.'  It  owes  both  its 
foundation  and  name  to  a  distinguished  military  officer, 
who  in  1820  established  this  then  distant  outpost  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  Kaffir  war.  King  William's 
Town,  100  miles  further  east,  was  another  military  post 
founded  a  few  years  later. 

There  is  no  greater  instance  of  the  good  work  done  in 
Africa  by  British  pluck  and  energy  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Eastern  Province  has  recovered  from  the  blighting 
influence  of  its  numerous  Kaffir  wars.  If  the  most 
autocratic  of  Governors  opened  up  this  district,  the 
province  owes  its  development  to  one  of  the  wisest 
administrators  who  ever  ruled  South  Africa.  No 
Governor  has  shown  greater  ability  than  Sir  George 
Grey  in  dealing  with  those  thorny  problems  presented 
by  native  affairs.  Under  his  wise  and  far-sighted  ad- 
ministration great  progress  was  made  throughout  the 
eastern  districts.  The  native  chiefs  were  now  guided 
and  controlled  by  European  officials,  under  whose 
vigilance  some  of  the  worst  features  of  native  rule  were 
broken  down.  Industrial  institutions  were  encouraged, 
and  native  lads  taught  the  useful  trades  of  carpentry, 
smithy  work,  &c.  Sir  George  Grey's  great  aim  was 
to  raise  in  the  native  mind  some  dim  perception  of  the 
dignity  of  labour.  The  seed  he  sowed  has  borne  good 
fruit. 

An  extraordinary  event  took  place  under  Sir  George 
Grey^s  administration  which,  though  terrible  in  its  con- 
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sequences,  freed  the  Government  without  any  effort  on 
their  own  part  of  a  dangerous  adversary.  This  was 
the  self-destruction  of  the  Kosas.  This  strong  and 
warhke  tribe  was  nominally  located  in  the  district  of 
British  Kaffraria,  but  practically  the  Kosas  overran  the 
neighbouring  country  to  a  large  extent  east  and  west. 
They  were  a  very  threatening  element  in  native  affairs. 
Heavily  though  they  had  suffered  during  the  eighth 
Kafl&r  war,  the  close  of  the  struggle  left  them  in  a  most 
defiant  state.  The  further  outbreak  of  hostilities  was 
only  a  question  of  time,  when  an  episode  took  place  the 
like  of  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  any  savage 
tribe.  In  1856  two  important  Kosa  chiefs  declared  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  had  appeared  to  them  and  had 
announced  that  the  tribe  was  to  prepare  for  a  great  and 
glorious  struggle  against  the  English.  But  strange 
acts  were  to  precede  this  final  annihilation  of  the  white 
man.  As  a  sign  of  faith  and  obedience  to  the  spirits 
all  the  herds  of  cattle  were  to  be  slaughtered  and  the 
stores  of  grain  destroyed.  This  done,  a  great  day  of 
resurrection  would  take  place.  The  heroes  of  the  past 
would  come  to  life  and  fight  in  the  forthcoming  battle. 
Wonderful  herds  of  cattle  and  magnificent  fields  of 
wheat  would  be  called  forth  by  the  spirits  from  the 
ground.  Far  and  wide  the  edict  of  Elreli,  the  paramount 
chief,  went  forth  that  the  Kosas  were  to  slaughter  their 
cattle  and  destroy  the  crops.  Then  the  spirits  would 
appear  and  help  them  in  their  great  attack  on  the  white 
man.  The  order  was  implicitly  obeyed.  It  is  more 
than  likely  this  superstitious  folly  was  a  scheme  of  the 
Kosa  chiefs  to  incite  their  starving  followers  to  make  a 
mad  attack  against  the  English.  If  so  the  scheme 
miscarried  grievously.  Thousands  of  Kosas  were  soon 
reduced  to  absolute  starvation,  having  destroyed  their 
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entire  means  of  sustenance.  The  English  authorities 
had  only  to  bide  their  time  and  quietly  watch  the  self- 
destruction  of  their  adversaries.  When  the  great  day 
of  resurrection  foretold  by  the  spirits  was  past  and  gone 
the  Eosas  woke  up  to  the  dire  straits  of  their  actual 
position.  Food  was  collected  by  the  Governor  and 
every  effort  made  to  relieve  the  famishing  tribes,  but 
no  fewer  than  67,000  people  either  perished  during  this 
period  or  were  scattered  into  other  parts  of  the  colony. 
This  mad  act  broke  the  Kosa  power  and  temporarily 
depopulated  British  Kaflfraria.  Large  tracts  of  land 
being  left  vacant,  Sir  George  Grey  inaugurated  various 
emigration  schemes  to  bring  new  settlers  into  the 
country.  A  contingent  of  the  British  German  Legion 
raised  during  the  Crimean  war  did  not  prove  a  great 
success ;  but  later  on  a  body  of  agricultural  peasants 
introduced  from  North  Germany  proved  to  be  some  of 
the  best  settlers  who  ever  landed  in  South  Africa. 

There  is  a  remarkable  drive  between  Grahamstown 
and  King  William's  Town,  crossing  the  valley  of 
the  Fish  Eiver.  Being  oflf  the  tourist  track,  the 
magnificent  scenery  through  which  the  road  passes 
seems  comparatively  unknown  to  English  travellers. 
The  character  of  the  country  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  high  veldt  further  north.  The  lofty  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fish  Eiver  are  covered  with  a 
dense,  impenetrable  mass  of  aloes,  cacti,  and  other 
strange  shrubs,  varied  here  and  there  by  some  brilliant 
tree  geranium  or  other  sub-tropical  plant.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  difficulty  of  military  operations  in 
such  a  country  as  this,  when  during  the  Kaffir  wars  the 
natives,  by  vanishing  into  the  bush,  were  able  to 
completely  evade  their  pursuers. 

Pluto's  Vale,  a  rugged  and  truly  Titanic  gorge  through 
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which  the  road  winds  some  miles  after  leaving  Gra- 
hamstown,  is  a  very  striking  sight.  I  have  reason  to 
remember  it,  for  we  were  benighted  there,  thanks  to  the 
breakdown  of  our  post-cart.  We  started  to  walk  up 
the  pass  before  the  brief  dusk  had  entirely  passed  away. 
Dark  clouds  obscured  the  western  horizon,  and  I  can 
never  remember  so  forbidding  a  sight  as  the  approach  of 
night  in  this  grim  silent  gorge.  But  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Fish  Eiver,  at  a  place  called  Breakfast  Vlei, 
the  most  beautiful  view  in  Africa  bursts  upon  the 
traveller.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  any  adequate 
description  of  the  glories  of  that  scene,  and  yet  I  am 
foolish  enough  to  try.  Breakfast  Vlei  is  a  post  station  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  road  between  Grahamstown  and 
King  William's  Town.  You  outspan  there  for  an  hour  or 
so,  to  rest  the  horses.  The  post-cart  deposits  its  occupants 
with  a  final  jolt  at  the  door  of  the  rambling  inn,  and 
then  a  minute's  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  reveals 
a  scene  which  can  have  few  equals  in  the  world.  At 
first  glance  the  view  is  so  vast  as  to  seem  almost  illimit- 
able. Eange  after  range  of  hills  lie  spread  beneath  one's 
feet  like  the  crystallised  waves  of  some  mighty  ocean 
swell.  Low  shrubs  and  bush  cover  the  nearer  slopes, 
dark  shadows  marking  the  green  and  fertile  kloofs.  In 
the  further  distance  the  great  brown  rolling  veldt  re- 
appears, sweeping  away  in  many  an  undulation  to  a  dim  ' 
background  of  mountains.  The  lofty  but  distant  range 
of  the  Amatola  and  Katberg  Hills  bounds  the  horizon. 
Over  this  vast  extent  of  country  so  intense  a  silence 
broods  that  the  crack  of  a  thong  from  the  inn  yard, 
where  a  Kaffir  is  amusing  himself  with  the  post-cart 
whip,  is  almost  as  starthng  as  a  volley  of  artillery. 
Silence  and  colour  are  the  two  spells  which  weave 
such  potent  charms  in  South  Africa.    Both  are  to  be 
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found  here.  This  land  is  a  symphony  in  green  and 
brown  and  blue.  The  brilliant  colouring  of  the  bush 
fades  into  the  purple  and  red  stretches  of  the  veldt, 
and  that  in  turn  gives  way  to  the  blue  hills,  with 
their  soft  opalescent  background.  One  thinks  of 
the  Delectable  Mountains  in  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and 
fancy  easily  imagines  that  the  Celestial  City  must  lie 
beyond  so  beautiful  a  horizon.  But  nothing  lies 
beyond.  There  is  no  '  other  side '  in  this  land.  The 
endless  ranges  stretch  on  and  on  and  on,  until  finally 
the  waters  of  the  far-distant  ocean  vanquish  and 
swallow  up  the  sands  of  Africa.  No  force  less  mighty 
could  subdue  this  great  vast  continent.  Here  and  there 
a  bush  fire  runs  like  a  red  streak  along  the  hills,  min- 
gling its  smoke  with  the  fleecy  clouds  on  the  summit  of 
the  latter.  A  blue  jay  flits  in  the  sunshine,  a  glittering 
object  in  the  foreground  ;  and  far,  far  away  on  the  road 
below,  a  waggon  with  its  team  of  sixteen  oxen  is  crawl- 
ing slowly.  A  few  gaunt  ostriches  are  wandering 
among  the  clumps  of  light  green  cacti,  and  on  the 
distant  hillside  the  huts  of  a  Kaffir  kraal  are  visible. 
Frail  and  insignificant  do  these  few  tokens  of  human 
life  appear.  The  grandeur  of  such  a  scene  as  this 
brings  home  the  truth  of  Goethe's  words,  that  Nature 
is  indeed  the  living  visible  emblem  of  God. 

The  native  element  is  much  en  Evidence  about  here. 
The  country  between  Grahamstown  and  King  William's 
Town  seems  to  be  swarming  with  Kaffirs ;  not  the 
tame  variety,  but  the  real,  unsophisticated  Eed  Kaffir, 
smeared  with  clay  and  wrapped  in  a  red  blanket.  The 
round  mud  huts  of  their  kraals  look  like  large  mush- 
rooms growing  on  the  hillsides.  Herds  of  cattle  roam 
over  the  country,  and  ostrich  farming  is  also  exten- 
sively carried  on      These  lanky  bad-tempered  birds  are 
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often  seen  on  the  way,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  them. 

King  William's  Town,  the  capital  of  British 
KaflEraria,  was  an  important  place  in  the  old  days  of 
Imperial  administration.  Since  the  province  was  taken 
over  by  the  Colonial  Government  its  glories  have  in  a 
large  measure  vanished.  It  is  a  rather  depressing  type 
of  colonial  town,  and  one  hears  with  surprise  is  the 
cable  centre  of  South  Africa.  The  scenery,  however, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  is  considered  to  be  among  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  land. 

Rejoining  the  railway,  the  line  from  King  William's 
Town  passes  over  some  very  hilly  country  in  its  ascent 
to  the  high  plateau  of  the  interior.  Queenstown  is  a 
pretty  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Stormberg  Eange, 
and  Stormberg  Junction,  the  scene  of  General  Gatacre's 
disaster,  is  a  wind-swept  spot,  far  up  among  the  hills. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  highest  junctions  in  the  world, 
for  it  stands  at  a  height  of  5,302  feet  above  sea-level. 
Some  person  with  an  energy  rather  remarkable  in  South 
Africa  has  marked  out  the  name  in  large  white  stones 
across  the  hillside.  For  many  miles  the  giant  letters 
are  visible,  recalling  memories  of  gilly-flowers  and 
pebble  decorations  in  some  quiet  country  station  at  home. 
So  lofty  and  isolated  a  spot  must  certainly  have  been 
an  arduous  objective  for  a  night  attack. 

After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  wastes,  the 
occasional  farmhouses  give  a  very  populated  look  to 
the  Eastern  Province.  The  peach  blossom  was  out 
when  we  passed  through  the  country,  and  willow  trees 
were  bursting  into  leaf.  The  little  white  houses,  buried 
in  a  mass  of  pink  flowers  and  green  foliage,  looked  real 
oases  in  the  desert. 

The  *  wait-a-bit  *  thorn,  a  variety  of  acacia  which  is 
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covered  with  thick  white  spikes  three  or  four  inches 
long,  grows  profusely  round  the  Queenstown  district. 
A  more  aggressive-looking  shrub  it  would  be  hard  to 
find,  and  woe  betide  the  dress  which  catches  on  it.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  case  then  of  '  wait  a  bit  *  as  '  keep  a 
bit.'  The  milk-white  thorns  have  a  curious  eifect  in 
winter  time,  for  at  first  glance  the  whole  country-side 
appears  to  be  covered  with  masses  of  blackthorn  in 
flower.  The  thorns  of  Africa  are  a  peculiarity  of  its 
vegetation.  Nearly  every  tree  or  shrub  protects  itself 
by  this  form  of  natural  barbed  wire. 

The  Eastern  Province,  though  comparatively  little 
visited,  is  a  very  interesting  comer  of  South  Africa. 
Cape  Town,  Durban,  Kimberley,  Johannesburg,  are 
all  more  or  less  cosmopolitan ;  but  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  colonial  life  can  be  seen  in  its  natural  aspects 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  large  towns.  The 
future  of  a  country  or  the  greatness  of  a  race  depends 
upon  other  qualities  than  those  peculiar  to  the  mining 
centres.  The  mining  interest  is  not  the  permanent 
interest  of  South  Africa.  In  course  of  time  both  gold 
and  diamonds  will  be  exhausted.  The  land  will  remain. 
Cape  Colony  began  as  an  agricultural  country,  and 
is  likely  to  end  as  one.  The  commercial  wealth  of 
South  Africa  may  come  from  Kimberley  and  Johannes- 
burg: its  moral  stamina  must  be  derived  from  oth^ 
sources.  In  every  age  the  soil  has  invariably  turned 
out  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  city.  The  best 
blood  of  European  emigration  has  been  poured  into 
the  Eastern  Province,  and  it  is  from  these  men  and 
their  descendants  that  the  real  leaven  of  the  Anglo- 
Afrikander  race  must  come. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

DURBAN   AND   PIETERMARITZBURG. 

On  Christmas  Day  1497  Vasco  da  Gama,  with  three 
tiny  ships,  sailed  into  the  beautiful  bay  which  is  now 
Durban  Harbour. 

They  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea — 

if  we  leave  aside  the  somewhat  mythical  exploits  of  the 
Phoenicians.  It  must  have  seemed  a  fair  spot  to  the 
weary  mariners,  and  the  day  of  its  discovery  was  one 
of  good  omen.  So  they  called  this  new  country  the 
Land  of  the  Nativity,  and  a  land  of  goodwill  Natal  has 
always  proved,  though  her  peace  has  from  time  to  time 
been  troubled. 

A  train  service  connects  Durban,  ved  Johannesburg, 
with  Cape  Town,  but  it  is  a  long  and  tiring  journey  by 
rail,  and  most  travellers  between  the  two  cities  prefer 
the  sea  route.  The  coast  of  Natal  is  totally  different 
in  character  from  that  of  Cape  Colony.  Instead  of  the 
rugged  mountains  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  and  those 
iron-bound  shores  against  which  the  great  South 
Atlantic  rollers  dash  unceasinglj,  the  eye  is  charmed 
by  the  beautiful  park-like  land,  sometimes  thickly 
wooded,  sometimes  dotted  with  little  homesteads, 
which  slopes  to  the  placid  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Nature  smiles  upon  one  here.  The  green  undulating 
hills  and  luxuriant  subtropical  vegetation  seem  doubly 
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beautiful  by  contrast  with  the  savage  karroo  and  arid 
deserts  further  north.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
Natal  has  won  for  herself  the  name  of  the  Garden 
Colony.  Thanks  to  the  great  variety  but  somewhat 
limited  quantity  of  her  natural  products,  unkind 
people  occasionally  call  her  the  Colony  of  Samples. 
The  Natalian  will  assure  you  this  is  only  rank  jealousy, 
and  there  is  no  foundation  to  justify  the  term. 
Durban,  as  it  first  appears  from  the  sea,  lacks  the 
grandeur  of  Cape  Town.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
bright  and  pretty,  thanks  to  the  houses  and  charming 
gardens  which  cover  the  low  hillside  rising  from  the 
bay.  It  might  be  called  the  city  of  the  three  B's,  for 
matters  affecting  the  BluflF,  the  Bar,  and  the  Berea  are 
in  the  mouth  of  every  Natalian.  The  Bluflf,  haunt  of 
picnic  parties  and  pleasure  seekers,  is  a  bush-covered 
headland,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  end,  which  juts  out  to 
sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  port.  It  is  nearly  joined 
by  a  long  sandy  spit,  known  as  the  Point,  and  between 
the  two  is  a  winding  channel  leading  into  the  great 
tidal  lagoon  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Port  Natal. 
The  town  spreads  round  one  side  of  this  land-locked 
bay,  and  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  when  the  blue  waters 
are  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  many  little  racing 
cutters,  Durban  Harbour,  protected  by  the  green  ridge 
of  its  thickly  wooded  BluflF,  is  eminently  a  place  in 
which  to  dream  away  an  hour. 

But  picturesqueness,  however  desirable,  is  not  the 
primary  consideration  in  a  port,  and  the  shifting  bar  of 
sand  at  the  mouth  of  Durban  Harbour  has  given  the 
Natalians  much  trouble.  There  is  excellent  shipping 
accommodation  inside  the  Point,  but  the  prosperity  and 
future  of  Natal  are  much  bound  up  with  the  problem 
as  to  whether  by  dredging  operations  the  Bar  may  be  so 
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reduced  as  to  permit  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  large 
vessels.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  respect, 
principally  thanks  to  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of 
the  late  Mr.  Harry  Escombe.  The  great  question 
every  one  asks  in  Durban  is :  *  How  much  water  is 
there  on  the  Bar  ?  *  Twenty  feet,  the  present  rate, 
is  satisfactory,  but  every  Natalian  is  convinced,  with  a 
channel  thirty  feet  deep,  all  the  Argosies  of  the  world 
will  be  found  discharging  cargo  on  the  quays  of  Port 
Natal. 

The  Bar  problem  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
railway  extension.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the 
importance  attached  to  this  question  in  South  Africa. 
Economically,  Johannesburg  is  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  influences  directly  or  indirectly  every  state  and 
colony.  Easy  communication  with  the  Transvaal 
means  commercial  prosperity  for  the  different  seaports. 
The  journey  from  Durban  to  Johannesburg  is  the 
shortest  of  any — save  the  Delagoa  Bay  line — and 
naturally  diverts  much  traffic  from  the  Cape  Colony 
ports.  A  great  deal  of  heartburning  has  been  caused 
in  South  Africa  over  the  subject  of  railway  rates. 
Easy  and  rapid  transit  to  and  from  the  up-country 
districts  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  for  Natal.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  lead  to  the  further  development  of 
the  valuable  Dundee  coalfields,  which  are  looked  upon  as 
a  great  source  of  future  wealth.  Then,  again.  Natal, 
with  its  fine  winter  climate  and  charming  scenery,  might, 
after  a  time,  become  the  Riviera  of  South  Africa.  In 
some  visions  of  the  future  the  wooded  hills  round 
Durban  are  covered  with  beautiful  villas,  where 
Johannesburg  magnates  come  with  their  families  for 
change  of  air  and  scene.  If  the  Natalians  choose  to 
build  good  hotels  and  lay  themselves  out  for  this  class 
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of  custom,  they  have  a  good  prospect  of  success.  Few 
things  struck  me  more  in  South  Africa  than  the  com- 
plete absence  of  what  we  call  health  and  pleasure 
resorts.  A  young  country,  the  wealthy  population  of 
which  is  confined  to  a  small  group,  naturally  cannot 
indulge  in  places  such  as  Nice  and  Biarritz.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  South  Africa  should 
not  have  a  Brighton  or  Torquay,  and  Durban  oflFers 
many  natural  advantages  in  this  respect. 

Durban  is,  in  many  ways,  the  finest  city  in  Africa. 
It  is  clean,  solidly  built,  with  handsome  houses,  and 
wide  well-kept  streets,  the  excellent  condition  of  which 
would  delight  the  heart  of  a  cyclist.  The  Berea  Hill, 
which  is  the  residential  quarter,  rises  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  and  here  live  the  wealthy  citizens  and  mer- 
chants, in  houses  ideally  situated.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overrate  the  charm  of  the  Berea,  with  its  beautiful 
views  of  the  bay  and  Indian  Ocean.  Varieties  of 
flowering  shrubs  we  treasure  in  our  English  green- 
houses grow  out  of  doors  here  in  wild  luxuriance ;  the 
great  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  poinsettia  are  as  common 
in  Durban  as  the  laurel  is  with  us.  It  is  all  very  diflfe- 
rent  from  Cape  Town.  There  the  conditions  of  life  are 
Teutonic  ;  here  they  are  Oriental.  The  traveller  who  has 
reached  the  Cape  so  easily  from  England  at  last  realises 
in  the  streets  of  Durban  that  he  is  a  very  long  way 
from  home.  Natal,  with  her  semi-tropical  vegetation 
and  Eastern  appearance,  at  once  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  foreign  land.  The  Hindoo  and  the  Zulu,  hand- 
some and  picturesque,  have  replaced  the  tawdry  Malay 
and  Cape  Boy.  The  white-robed  coolie  has  brought  a 
dash  of  Asiatic  life  and  feeling  with  him  to  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  The  very  smell  of  the  East  is  here, 
especially  in  the  native  quarters.     There  are  parts  of 
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Purban  where  the  boxes  in  which  the  Oriental  conducts 
his  business — one  cannot  dignify  them  by  the  name  of 
shops — forcibly  recall  the  bazaars  of  an  older  civilisa- 
tion. The  Zulu  policemen  are  generally  fine-looking 
specimens  of  chocolate-coloured  humanity.  Fate  has 
ironically  decreed  that  descendants  of  Cetewayo's  braves 
should  patrol  the  streets  of  Durban,  and  they  make 
excellent  guardians  of  the  peace. 

And  then  the  rickshaws  !  Who  can  forget  his  first 
ride  in  this  hansom  cab  of  the  East?  One  grows 
accustomed  to  the  little  light  cart  drawn  by  a  man,  not 
a  horse  ;  but  many  people,  myself  included,  never  quite 
lose  the  uneasy  feeling  that  it  is  not  right  a  human 
being,  whatever  the  colour  of  his  skin,  should  do  the 
work  of  an  animal.  The  rickshaw  boys  are  generally 
Zulus,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  the  most 
good-tempered  and  cheery  of  men.  By  decree  of  a 
paternal  Government,  they  are  no  longer  garbed  in  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  an  assegai,  but  wear  a  loose  white 
blouse,  edged  with  red  braid.  Elaborate  head-dresses 
more  than  compensate  for  any  scantiness  in  the  rest  of 
their  attire.  Many  a  woolly  top-knot  disappears  entirely 
under  a  close  matting  of  coloured  beads,  which  by  some 
process  are  worked  close  into  the  hair.  Others,  again, 
decorate  themselves  with  horns,  feathers,  and  various 
awe-inspiring  ornaments ;  relics  of  the  war  panoply  of 
their  fathers.  The  most  entertaining  sight  in  Durban 
is  to  sit  on  the  verandah  of  the  Eoyal  Hotel,  and  watch 
the  antics  of  the  rickshaw  boys  in  pursuit  of  a  fare.  If 
any  one  crosses  the  threshold,  it  is  a  signal  for  half  a 
dozen  warriors  to  rush  forward,  and,  with  many  clicks 
and  gurgles,  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
new-comer.  There  is  plenty  of  choice,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally the  gentleman  with  the  most  ferocious  head-dress 
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who  wins  the  day.  With  an  engaging  smile,  he  then 
bids  you  mount  his  conveyance,  and,  once  fairly  started, 
the  fun  begins.  It  is  fun  the  nature  of  which,  however, 
should  be  caref uUy  explained  beforehand  to  nervous  old 
ladies.  Our  Zulu  proceeds  at  an  even  trot  for  some 
way,  but,  should  he  chance  to  espy  a  rickshaw  acquaint- 
ance going  in  the  same  direction,  then,  with  a  whoop 
and  a  leap  in  the  air — which  all  but  sends  his  occu- 
pant flying  out  backwards — he  starts  in  pursuit.  It  is 
hopeless  to  try  and  stop  him.  One  holds  on  as  best  one 
may,  whilst  his  Highness  executes  a  war  dance,  rick- 
shaw, passengers,  and  all,  down  the  main  street  of  Dur- 
ban. It  is  an  exciting  race,  and  if  we  knock  down  a  few 
people  en  route  it  is  all  in  the  day's  work,  and  makes 
no  bad  feehng. 

Durban  is  blessed  with  an  excellent  mimicipality, 
whose  members  have  done  much  for  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  town.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Natal  has  only  come  into  her  kingdom,  so  to  speak, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  since  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
broke  the  Zulu  power  in  1879.  If  any  justification  of 
a  policy  so  little  imderstood  at  the  time.were  still  want- 
ing, it  would  only  be  necessary  to  point  to  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  Durban.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  inhabitants  went  to  bed  most  nights  in  terror  of  a 
Zulu  raid  before  morning,  the  prosperous  capital  of 
to-day  was  little  better  than  a  township.  Under  such 
circumstances,  there  was  no  security  in  the  country,  no 
inducement  to  invest  capital.  Once  the  Zulu  danger 
removed,  Natal  entered  on  a  course  of  development 
from  which  she  has  never  looked  back.  She  owes 
much  to  the  enterprise  of  her  merchants,  but  this  is  not 
the  only  reason  of  a  progress  all  the  more  striking  when 
compared  with  the  somewhat  apathetic  state  of  Capo 
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Colony.  If  the  younger  sister  has  left  the  elder  behind 
in  the  race,  the  secret  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  Natal  the 
Enghsh  rule  according  to  the  great  governing  traditions 
of  their  race,  unhampered  by  Dutch  ignorance  or  the 
intrigues  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  The  Dutch  element 
is  too  small  to  block  the  course  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion, an  occurrence  which  frequently  takes  place  at  the 
Cape. 

The  history  and  development  of  these  two  adjacent 
colonies-one  with,  the  other  without,  a  controlling 
Dutch  vote  in  its  affairs — is  a  very  interesting  study, 
and  one  which  may  be  recommended  to  sympathisers 
vrith  Boer  ideals. 

There  is  an  interesting  line  of  railway  between 
Durban  and  Johannesburg.  It  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  variety  of  scenery  through  which  it  passes,  but 
for  the  engineering  skill  by  which  a  train  is  driven  up 
gradients  and  round  curves  such  as  w^ould  startle  an 
English  stoker  fresh  from  home.  It  is  more  like  an 
Alpine  excursion  than  a  railway  journey,  for  the  train 
literally  climbs  uphill  all  the  way  from  Durban  to 
Laing's  Nek,  on  the  Transvaal  border. 

The  colony  of  Natal  is,  roughly  speaking,  divided 
into  three  great  terraces,  which  stretch  from  the  coast 
to  the  lofty  Drakensberg  Mountains  at  the  northern 
frontier.  These  terraces,  called  respectively  coastlands, 
midlands,  and  uplands,  vary  in  height  from  800  to 
5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Each  in  turn  possesses  its 
own  particular  characteristics  of  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion. The  narrow  coast  strip,  which  is  only  about 
eight  miles  in  width,  is  the  subtropical  belt,  where 
coflfee,  tea,  sugar,  maize,  and  a  whole  variety  of  fruits 
grow  in  profusion.  Pineapples  at  a  penny  apiece  are 
a  very  common  sight  in  Durban.     Though  not  large, 
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they  are  succulent,  and  their  cheapness  is  a  great 
source  of  delight  to  the  English  globe-trotter.  It  is 
one  thing  to  buy  oranges,  pines,  and  bananas  with 
circumspection  at  home,  and  quite  another  to  find  them 
growing  by  the  roadside  in  Natal.  The  midlands  are 
totally  different  in  character,  for  at  a  height  of  2,000 
feet  the  tropical  appearance  is  lost,  and  the  rolling 
veldt  begins  to  reappear.  It  is  all  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  topsy-turvydom  of  Africa  that  its  soil  seems 
better  adapted  to  the  vegetation  of  other  continents 
than  to  the  indigenous  products  of  the  country.  The 
beautiful  oaks  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  are,  of  course, 
alien  trees,  and  in  Natal  the  eucalyptus  and  Australian 
wattle  have  been  introduced  with  great  success.  The 
wattle,  more  famiharly  known  as  the  mimosa,  grows 
profusely  in  this  middle  district.  The  trees  attain 
proportions  such  as  we  never  see  in  Southern  Europe, 
and  the  mimosa  groves,  with  their  feathery  yellow 
blossoms,  are  quite  a  feature  of  the  landscape. 

The  characteristic  scenery  of  South  Africa  has 
reappeared  by  the  time  the  uplands  of  Natal  are 
reached.  They  are  desolate  tracts  of  country,  afford- 
ing good  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  but  showing 
few  signs  of  life  beyond  the  scattered  ranches  and 
sheep  farms.  The  mountains  grow  more  and  more 
lofty  as  the  line  approaches  the  Transvaal  border, 
though  at  Dundee  and  Newcastle  the  monotony  is 
almost  agreeably  broken  by  the  collieries  of  those 
districts.  Even  an  ugly  chimney  conveys  a  sense  of 
fellowship  in  South  Africa.  The  desolation  of  these 
great  inland  tracts  is  so  crushing  that  one  learns  to 
welcome  any  sign  of  human  industry,  however  unlovely. 
The  uplands  of  Natal,  the  scene  of  the  struggle  round 
Ladysmith,   must   have   been   a   terrible   country  for 
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military  operations.  One  hesitates  to  give  an  unpro- 
fessional opinion  upon  such  matters ;  but  months  ago, 
when  our  train  was  slowly  crawling  among  the 
precipitous  hills  and  valleys  of  Natal,  I  remember 
wondering  how  troops  would  ever  fare  in  such  a  land 
once  away  from  the  railway  line.  The  latter,  as  it 
twists  and  turns,  must  be  the  all-important  link  to 
either  combatant. 

Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital  of  Natal — better 
known  as  Maritzburg — is  a  quiet  little  place,  situated 
in  the  middle  district  of  the  colony,  fifty-four  miles 
north  of  Durban.  It  owes  its  existence  indirectly  to 
the  Great  Trek  from  Cape  Colony  in  1837.  During 
the  national  upheaval  of  that  period,  some  of  the 
emigrant  Dutch  farmers,  having  defeated  the  Zulus  in 
a  victorious  encounter,  still  commemorated  by  the 
Boers  as  Dingaan's  Day,  crossed  the  Drakensberg 
Mountains,  entered  Natal,  and  founded  the  city,  which 
was  named  after  Pieter  Eetief  and  Gert  Maritz.  For 
a  few  years  the  Dutch  Eepublic  of  Natalia  led  a 
chequered  existence,  till  the  EngUsh  Government 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  undesirability  of  such  a  neigh- 
bour, and  reoccupied  a  country  the  annexation  of 
which  had  been  allowed  more  or  less  to  lapse. 

Something  of  Dutch  apathy  seems  still  to  cling  to 
Maritzburg,  for  in  every  way  the  town  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  its  bright  and  bustling  neighbour  Durban. 
It  is  popularly  known  as  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  certainly 
its  inhabitants  seem  to  take  life  easily.  Even  the 
'rickshaw  boys  are  only  half-awake,  and  lack  the  fun 
and  energy  of  their  brethren  on  the  coast.  Now  and 
again,  however,  a  rickshaw  boy  tries  to  show  intelli- 
gence on  his  own  account,  and  the  result  is  generally 
curious.     M.  was  the  heroine  of  such  an  incident  at 
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bitter  tears  shed  in  my  youth  over  the  indubitable,  but 
hateful,  properties  of  the  right-angled  triangle. 

It  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance,  on  leaving  the  railway 
station,  that  one  has  arrived  at  a  garrison  town.  There 
could  not  be  two  questions  as  to  the  calling  of  those 
tall,  well-set-up  young  men,  who  are  to  be  met  riding 
and  driving.  The  military  element  much  preponderates ; 
for,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  English  troops, 
Maritzburg  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Colonial 
Forces  and  Natal  Mounted  Police.  Colonel  Dartnell, 
who  commands  the  Police,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
figures  in  Natal.  He  is  a  distinguished  soldier  who 
has  seen  much  service  in  the  course  of  a  long  South 
African  career.  The  present  war  has  further  added  to 
Colonel  Dartneirs  reputation,  for  his  local  knowledge 
rendered  invaluable  assistance  during  the  critical  opera- 
tions in  Northern  Natal.  Every  one  in  Maritzburg  knows 
and  loves  Mrs.  Dartnell,  for  people  truly  say  she  is  as  good 
as  she  is  beautiful.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
turn  to  her  for  help  and  sympathy.  Many  a  homesick 
subaltern  can  testify  to  her  kindness,  and  many  a  stray 
wanderer  like  myself.  Her  gracious  personality  is  a 
pleasant  memory  which  visitors  to  Natal  long  bear 
in  mind.  Having  said  that  Maritzburg  is  a  garrison 
town,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  a  love  of 
sports  is  as  prominent  in  this  little  capital  as  among 
any  other  English  community.  The  polo  and  other 
recreation  grounds  bear  ample  witness  to  this  fact,  and 
there  is  a  smart  cricketing  pavilion  in  the  public  gardens, 
near  to  which  the  Umzundusi  Kiver  winds  under  its 
green  fringe  of  willow  trees.  It  is  not  a  very  amusing 
station  for  either  ofl&cers  or  men,  though  the  former 
are  able  to  console  themselves  by  frequent  jaunts  to 
the  more  festive  city  of  Durban.     Still,  Maritzburg  in 
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time  of  peace  is  a  perfect  Piccadilly  by  comparison 
with  Ladysmith,  that  isolated  northern  post  which  has 
now  won  for  itself  a  name  in  history. 

Maritzburg  may  not  be  a  great  city,  but  its  resi- 
dents are  full  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  there 
are  stirring  memories  connected  with  the  place.  In 
strolling  round  the  town,  one  comes  across  a  monument 
which  at  first  sight  excites  somewhat  ribald  merriment 
by  its  lack  of  artistic  skill.  A  plump-looking  angel 
is  waving  a  wreath  on  the  top  of  an  obelisk,  round 
which  stand  four  miniature  soldiers.  But  laughter  dies 
away  as  we  approach. the  column,  and  find  inscribed 
round  the  base  the  names  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at 
Eorke*s  Drift  and  Isandlwana.  No  Englishman  could 
look  unmoved  on  this  memorial  of  the  Zulu  war  with 
its  pathetic  record  of  English  blunders  so  nobly  re- 
.  deemed  by  English  valour. 

Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
are  other  names  which  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
history  of  Natal,  and  one  other  great  figure  is  closely 
connected  with  Maritzburg,  that  of  the  doughty  bishop. 
Dr.  Colenso.  The  controversy  which  waged  round  him 
in  life  has  not  ceased  with  his  death,  for  it  is  curious  to 
find  so  fat  from  home  that  Natal  is  also  divided  by  a 
crisis  in  her  Church. 

When  I  left  England  in  the  early  spring  the 
bishops  and  their  recalcitrant  clergy  were  busily 
engaged  hurling  thunderbolts  at  each  other.  We 
found  South  Africa  engrossed  with  more  serious  matters 
.  than  what  caustic  Archbishop  Magee  termed  the  use 
of  candle  ends  and  bits  of  sarcenet.  Theological 
disputes  have,  however,  a  proverbial  fascination  for  the 
human  mind,  and,  although  the  Transvaal  question  was 
■assuming  threatening  proportions  at  the  time,  I  met 
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various  people  last  July  in  Maritzburg  who  seemed 
more  concerned  about  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Natal 
than  the  political  situation  in  South  Africa  as  a  whole. 
The  merits  of  the  dispute  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  South  Africa  are  some- 
what obscure  to  the  casual  stranger ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  the  diflferences  between  the  Colenso 
and  the  anti-Colenso  party  practically  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  question  of  High  Church  versus  Low 
Church  tenets.  One  hears  many  stories  in  Natal  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  bishop  was  held,  though 
unfortunately  he  concerned  himself  more  with  politics 
than  was  wise  or  expedient.  Dr.  Colenso  was  a  great 
champion  of  the  Zulus  and  of  native  rights  in  general 
— a  championship  through  which  he  incurred  much 
odium  in  some  colonial  quarters.  The  world  at  large 
remembers  him  better  by  his  studies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  good  fight  he  fought  against  the  forces  of  bigotry 
andecclesiasticism.  No  visit  to  Maritzburg  would  be  com- 
plete without  an  expedition  to  Bishopstowe,  Dr.  Colenso's 
old  home,  situated  a  few  miles  outside  the  town.  Here 
he  founded  a  mission  station,  planted  trees,  cultivated 
the  ground,  and  called  up  a  very  oasis  in  the  desert. 
A  disastrous  bush  fire  unfortunately  destroyed  most  of 
the  buildings  a  short  time  before  our  visit.  We  found 
Miss  Agnes  and  Miss  Harriet  Colenso  still  living  quite 
cheerfully  among  the  wreck  of  their  home,  and  they 
welcomed  us  to  Bishopstowe  with  all  that  kindness 
which  is  so  cheering  a  feature  of  South  African  life. 
They  are  women  whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  met, 
and  their  names  are  a  by-word  for  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  throughout  the  colony. 

Miss  Agnes  Colenso  kindJy  took  us  to  visit  a  Zulu 
kraal  near  Bishopstowe.     It  was  a  very  quaint  expe- 
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rience.  I  was  astonished  then,  and  on  some  subse- 
quent occasions,  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  huts. 
Naturally,  their  condition  varies  very  much  with  the 
character  and  position  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  them. 
Considering  the  squalid  beehive  appearance,  we  were 
often  agreeably  surprised  with  the  interiors.  The  huts 
are  round,  skilfully  constructed  of  mud  and  straw,  and 
are  deliciously  cool  in  hot  weather.  There  are  no 
windows  or  openings  of  any  kind,  save  the  low  aper- 
ture closed  by  a  mat  through  which  one  enters — on  all- 
fours.  Our  dusky  hostess  welcomed  us  on  this  occasion 
with  great  dignity,  and  produced  some  beautifully  made 
reed  mats  for  us  to  sit  upon.  The  embers  of  a  fire 
were  smouldering  on  the  hard-baked  floor,  and  a  fasci- 
nating brown  baby,  rolling  on  a  kaross,  eyed  us  curiously 
as  we  came  in.  I  have  not  much  liking  for  the  full- 
grown  savage,  but  the  chocolate  babies  with  their  big 
black  eyes  are  dear  creatures.  This  one  stared  at  us 
solemnly,  as  though  his  little  dusky  mind  were  exercised 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  strange  white 
women.  We  squatted  round  the  floor  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  and  Miss  Colenso  explained  in  Kafiir  that  we 
were  travellers  who  had  crossed  many  miles  of  ocean, 
and  wished  to  thank  the  lady  for  allowing  us  to  visit 
her  hut.  To  which  she  replied,  with  a  bow,  that  she 
gladly  threw  open  the  doors  of  her  house  to  welcome 
the  strangers.  Conversation  in  this  lofty  strain  con- 
tinued for  a  little  time.  The  baby  had  crawled  round 
and  wanted  to  play,  but  we  felt  too  much  awed  to  take 
any  liberties  with  him.  I  was  doomed,  however,  to 
disgrace  myself  hopelessly  when  leaving  the  hut. 
The  floor  of  the  latter  was  appreciably  higher  than 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood.  Also,  the  exterior  of  the 
kraal   was  decidedly  less  clean   than  the  interior.     I 
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was  groping  my  way  out  on  hands  and  knees,  but  on 
discovering  this  state  of  affairs  at  the  threshold,  had  no 
particular  liking  to  land  face  first  in  the  mud.  Accord- 
ingly I  turned  round,  and  backed  out  of  the  narrow 
opening.  A  horrified  exclamation  from  the  woman 
warned  me  I  had  outraged  some  law  of  etiquette.  I 
turned  in  dismay  to  Miss  Colenso,  who  told  me,  with  a 
laugh,  that  I  had  committed  an  act  altogether  contrar}' 
to  usage.  However,  she  quieted  my  fears,  and  having 
explained  to  our  hostess  I  had  erred  through  ignorance, 
not  ill-will,  the  good  lady  was  finally  appeased.  At 
whatever  damage  to  my  clothes  I  rigorously  sprawled 
face  first  for  the  future,  out  of  every  hut  I  visited  in 
South  Africa.  Miss  Colenso  took  us  afterwards  to  see 
a  Christian  Kaffir,  who  was  a  pillar  of  the  Church  and 
lived  in  great  style.  He  dwelt  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  a  corrugated  iron  hut,  and  boasted  a  brass 
bedstead  and  a  patchwork  quilt.  Pictures  of  the 
Queen  and  other  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family 
decorated  the  walls.  It  was  a  dwelling-place  which 
suggested  some  curious  reflections  as  to  the  transition 
stages  of  civilisation. 

Gallant  little  Natal !— little  but  lion-hearted! 
Bravely  has  she  endured  the  trials  which  have  over- 
whelmed her  of  late.  Few  colonies  have  given  greater 
proof  of  steadfast  affection  for  the  mother  country  or 
shown  themselves  more  ready  to  suffer  in  her  defence. 
When  the  dark  history  of  1899-1900  comes  to  be 
written  in  its  entirety,  among  the  brightest  pages  will 
be  those  telling  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Christmas 
Land  in  a  time  of  unparalleled  trouble. 
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*  You  must  go  to  Lovedale/  said  Dr.  Gill,  as  we  sat 
talking  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory  one  afternoon. 

'Lovedale  ?'  I  echoed.  *  Why  should  I  go  to  Love- 
dale?' 

'Because  it  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Africa  in  the 
first  place,  and  you  are  by  way  of  being  interested  in 
native  affairs  in  the  second.  Write  and  tell  Eoberts  that 
you  wish  to  pay  the  institution  a  visit,  and  that  I  have 
sent  you.* 

*  But,'  I  objected,  *  Lovedale  is  surely  at  the  other 
end  of  nowhere,  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  Cape 
Town.     It's  a  long  way  to  go.' 

*You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  weigh  the 
trifling  inconveniences  of  a  journey  against  a  unique 
and  interesting  experience,  do  you?'  said  Her  Majesty's 
Astronomer,  looking  at  me  severely.  Whereupon  I 
collapsed  meekly,  and  signified  my  readiness  to  go  to 
Lovedale  or  anywhere  else  I  was  told. 

I  took  my  friend's  advice,  and  his  counsel  on  that 
occasion  is  not  the  smallest  item  in  the  large  debt 
of  gratitude  I  owe  him  and  Mrs.  Gill.  The  journey 
through  the  Eastern  Province  to  Lovedale — for  Love- 
dale is  far  away  from  railways — showed  us  a  side  of 
African  life  unknown  to  those  who  travel  in  saloon 
carriage  to  Johannesburg  or  Bulawayo.     Once  away 
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from  the  main  line  and  its  towns,  many  strange  and 
varied  experiences  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  globe-trotter. 
South  African  inns  and  branch  lines,  to  say  nothing  of 
post-carts  and  coaches,  teem  with  possibilities  which, 
according  to  the  traveller's  disposition,  will  either  vex 
or  entertain  him.  One  word  of  advice  I  must  proflfer 
to  any  would-be  wanderer  in  South  Africa.  If  you  have 
any  nasty  pride  about  you,  leave  it  at  home,  because 
pride  does  not  answer  in  a  free  and  independent  colony; 
and  always  be  ready  to  shake  hands  with  any  one  or 
every  one  who  crosses  your  path,  no  matter  who  he  or 
she  may  be.  They  are  two  simple  rules  of  conduct,  but 
I  was  long  enough  in  Africa  to  watch  several  people 
come  to  grief  through  ignoring  them.  If  you  stand 
on  your  dignity  you  will  be  excessively  uncomfortable, 
and  dignity  is  a  very  chilly  asset  at  the  best. 

The  South  African  hotel-keeper  impressed  me  as 
being  one  of  the  most  interesting  types  I  had  ever 
come  across.  His  idiosyncrasies  are  numerous,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  accurately  reproduced  by  the 
conditions  which  rule  within  his  house.  My  remarks 
on  this  subject,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  do  not  applj'^  so 
much  to  Cape  Town  and  the  big  centres,  where,  apart 
from  a  certain  sans  gene  in  manner,  hotel-keepers  and 
their  hotels  are  not  perceptibly  different  from  what 
they  are  in  Europe.  There  are  one  or  two  hotels  at 
Cape  Town — this  is  not  a  guide-book,  so  I  do  not 
specify  them — where  every  comfort  may  be  obtained. 
Up  country,  however,  the  conditions  are  different.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  make  any  comparison  between  an 
English  hotel-keeper  and  his  South  African  confrkre. 
The  latter  occupies  a  very  different  status  from  that  of 
the  former.  As  often  as  not  he  is  well  educated,  and 
is  something  of  a  personage  in  his  town.     The  hotel  or 
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the  store,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  social  centre  of  its 
district,  and  the  owner  is  a  man  whose  opinions  and 
remarks  are  received  with  deference  by  all  who  fre- 
quent it.  Consequently,  he  has  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  some  stray 
individual  who  has  sought  shelter  under  his  roof. 
Once  this  novel  position  of  aflfairs  is  grasped  it  is  not 
difficult  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  new  circumstances, 
though  some  people  never  learn  the  knack,  and  suffer 
in  consequence.  Truth  to  tell,  when  fresh  from  the 
orientalisms  of  a  Paris  or  London  caravansary  it  is  a 
little  bewildering  to  be  grasped  warmly  by  the  hand  by 
a  strange  hotel-keeper,  who  welcomes  you  with  effu- 
sion and  many  inquiries  as  to  your  relations  at  home 
and  general  prospects  in  life.  There  are  travellers  who 
resent  this  procedure  very  much,  but  unless  they  are 
prepared,  as  I  said  before,  to  put  nasty  pride  aside,  they 
had  better  remain  in  England,  for  their  lot  in  Africa 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  happy  one.  It  is  a  country  in 
which  there  is  much  real  kindness  but  little  love  of 
ceremony.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  it  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics  to  walk  into  an  African 
hotel  and  order  people  about.  In  fact,  I  can  imagine 
few  educational  courses  more  wholesome  for  a  certain 
type  of  domineering  person  than  a  tour  up  country  in 
Africa. 

We  have  all  met  that  offensive  individual  who 
travels  on  the  Continent  and  apparently  considers  the 
bullying  of  scared  Swiss  or  German  waiters  an  integral 
part  of  his  holiday  trip.  There  are  tourists  who  make 
one  blush  for  one's  countrymen,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
they  cannot  be  transhipped  to  Africa,  where  the  necessity 
for  better  manners  would  be  soon  impressed  upon  them  in 
a  somewhat  rough-and-ready  way.     The  South  African 
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hotel-keeper  holds  his  guests  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
He  or  she — as  often  as  not,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  she — is  a 
despot  pure  and  simple,  and  according  as  he  smiles  or 
frowns  upon  the  stranger,  that  stranger  will  fare  well  or 
badly.  He  is  master  of  the  situation  and  he  knows  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  except  in  one  or  two  big 
towns,  there  is  no  choice  of  hotels.  You  can  either  put 
up  at  the  one  inn  available  or  you  can  camp  on  the 
veldt,  whichever  suits  you  best.  It  is  a  matter  of  pure 
indiflference  to  the  proprietor,  who  never  raises  a  finger 
to  secure  your  custom.  If  you  don't  like  the  place  you 
can  leave  it,  the  only  difficulty  being  there  is  nowhere 
else  to  go.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  useless  to  make 
complaints  if  you  are  not  comfortable.  There  is  not 
a  white  chambermaid  or  waiter  in  Africa  who  would 
submit  to  angry  remonstrances  for  one  moment,  still 
less  the  proprietor  himself.  It  is  not  possible  or 
practicable  to  go  down  to  the  office  and  create  a 
disturbance,  winding  up  with  a  threat  about  writing  a 
letter  to  the  *  Times.*  Any  person  who  thought  to 
eflfect  changes  in  this  high-handed  manner  would  find 
himself  half  an  hour  later  sitting  on  his  boxes  in  the 
street.  There  would  be  no  hesitation  about  turning 
him  out  of  the  house  under  such  circumstances.  We 
came  across  one  place  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings 
where  the  hotel-keeper  was  notorious  for  the  capricious 
ejection  of  his  guests.  Perhaps  he  liked  variety,  and 
the  constant  sight  of  the  same  faces  annoyed  him  ;  but 
the  fact  remained  that  after  a  certain  space  of  time, 
either  longer  or  shorter,  most  people  found  themselves 
turned  adrift.  M.  and  I  lived  in  terror  that  this  fate 
might  befall  us ;  but  our  stay  was  brief,  and  the  despot 
deigned  to  smile  on  us  while  it  lasted.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  from   the  above,  that  in  South   Africa 
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the  ordinary  relations  of  hotel-keeper  and  traveller  are 
reversed.  The  orientalisms  are  on  your  side,  not  on  his. 
In  England  one  gives  an  order  in  an  hotel  and  one 
expects  it  to  be  carried  out.  Such  a  hope  would  be 
fatuous  in  Africa  if  no  further  steps  were  taken  to 
ensure  its  execution.  Orders,  qud  orders,  are  not 
relished  by  the  free  and  independent  colonist,  and  he 
must  be  approached  in  a  more  tactful  manner.  In  fact, 
if  you  want  to  be  comfortable  in  Africa  you  must  be 
prepared  to  grovel  to  many  people  who  at  home  grovel 
to  you.  That  is  why  I  consider  that  a  course  of 
African  travel  would  be  such  a  wholesome  disciplinary 
measure  for  a  large  section  of  the  tourist  world  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  cheap  despotism  finds  satisfaction 
in  the  genuflexions  which  prevail  in  an  English  or 
Continental  hotel. 

M.  and  I  soon  grasped  the  position  of  aflfairs,  and, 
taking  unto  ourselves  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  decided 
to  act  accordingly.  Deference  is  not  a  strong  point 
among  a  certain  class  in  the  colony,  but,  oddly  enough, 
we  always  found  that  the  more  aggressive  the  person 
the  more  susceptible  he  or  she  was  to  civility.  It  is  a 
truism,  of  course,  to  remark  that  courtesy  is  at  all  times 
obligatory  in  any  or  every  class  of  society ;  but  when 
cordiality  (not  to  say  servility)  ensures  little  comforts 
otherwise  unobtainable,  I  for  one  should  never  dream 
of  grudging  the  former  in  order  to  obtain  the  latter. 
Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  describing 
a  conversation  with  a  South  African  chambermaid,  out 
of  whom  one  wishes  to  wheedle  hot  water  and  one 
or  two  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  under-servants  are 
generally  Kaffirs,  but  their  superiors  require  very 
gentle  handling,  as  may  be  seen  as  follows : 
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Scene.  A  South  African  Hotel,  locality  nameless.  A 
dusty-looking  traveller,  who  had  recently  emerged 
from  a  post-cart,  is  vigorously  pulling  at  a  bell- 
rope  in  the  hope  of  attracting  somebody's  attention. 
After  this  display  of  energy  has  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  (dumb-bell  exercise  in 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word),  sJie  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wire  is  broken,  A  Kaffir  boy, 
unearthed  after  a  long  search,  is  persuaded  tcith 
some  difficulty  to  go  and  fetch  the  cliambermaid. 
Finally  the  door  is  flung  open,  and  a  dour-looking 
woman  with  a  big  fringe  appears.  She  is  garbed 
in  a  pink  blouse  and  a  defiant  manner, 

Cliambermaid  (sourly).  Was  yon  shouting  ?  What 
do  you  want  ? 

Traveller  (nervously).  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry — have  I 
interrupted  you  in  something  else  ?  It's  only  that  I 
should  like  a  little  hot  water  if  you  would  be  so  very 
kind  as  to  get  me  some,  for  I  am  rather  hot  and  dusty. 

I  have  just  arrived  from Town.    (Ingratiatingly) 

What  a  beautiful  country  you  have  rouud  here ! 

Chambermaid,  Think  so?  Hot  water? — well,  I 
dunno  ;  there  may  be  a  sup  downstairs,  but  the  kitchen 
fire  is  out. 

Traveller,  Oh  well,  of  course,  if  that's  the  case 
— perhaps  I  could  have  a  little  cold  water  instead.  I 
should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  fill  the 
jug  on  the  washstand — and  do  you  think  I  might  have 
a  pillow  to  my  bed  ? 

Chambermaid,  Pillow? — ain't  it  there?  I'll  ask 
the  missis. 

Traveller  (effusively).     Thank  you  so  much.     And 
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(nervously)  I  am  afraid  the  bell  is  broken — it's  just  a 
little  awkward,  you  know 

CJiambermaid,  Bell's  been  broken  a  long  time — if 
you  want  anything  you  must  go  out  on  the  stoep  and 
shout.  Dinner's  at  seven  o'clock,  and  breakfast  at  half- 
past  eight. 

Traveller  {eagerly).  Ah  yes ;  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  that.  Will  you  please  call  me  at  half-past  seven, 
and  do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  bring  me  a  bath  ? 

Chambermaid.  Bathroom's  across  the  courtyard; 
you  can  go  there. 

Traveller  {in  a  pleading  tone).  But  I  should  much 
prefer  one  in  my  own  room,  if  possible.  I  am  awfully 
sorry  to  give  you  all  this  trouble,  but  the  fact  is  I  am 
not  very  strong,  and  I  am  so  afraid  of  getting  a  chill 
going  out  of  doors  these  cold  mornings.  I  should  think 
it  very  kind  of  you  if  you  could  manage  it  somehow. 

Chambermaid  {relaxing  a  little).  Been  ill,  have 
you  ?  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that — you  look  healthy 
enough  ! 

Traveller  {facetiously).  Ah  well,  you  know,  looks 
are  proverbially  deceptive.  If  only  you  had  seen  me 
when  I  first  landed  you  would  have  thought  differently. 
But  it's  ycur  country.  It's  a  grand  country,  Africa.  I 
like  it. 

Cliambermaid.  Well,  most  people  like  it  who  come 
here. 

Traveller  {playing  trump  card  which  invariably 
wins  the  trick).  I  say,  have  you  been  in  England? 
No  ?  I  somehow  thought  you  had.  Well,  I  dare  say  you 
can  manage  about  calling  me — and  the  bath — can't 
you  ?  You  Greater  Britons  arc  such  go-ahead  folk,  you 
can  manage  anything  you  put  your  hand  to. 

Chambermaid   {thoroughly   thawed  and  amiable). 
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Oh  yes,  we'll  manage  all  that  for  you.  Half -past  seven, 
did  you  say  ?  I'll  tell  the  Kaffir  to  bring  you  a  pail  of 
hot  water  then — and  I'll  get  a  pillow.  Would  you  like 
some  tea  now  ?    I'll  bring  you  up  a  cup. 

{Exit  amid  a  volley  of  thanks).  Traveller  sits 
down  and  wipes  her  forehead,  exhausted  by 
these  efforts  at  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations,  and  wondering  what  Lord  Beacons- 
field  felt  like  on  returning  with  *  Peace  with 
Honour  'from  Berlin, 

M.  and  I  found  tactics  such  as  these  eminently 
successful,  and  we  travelled  in  comfort  wherever  we 
went.  Still  further,  we  heard  with  delight  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  that  at  one  or  two  places  we  had  left 
behind  us  the  reputation  of  being  'perfect  ladies.* 
Some  people  may  think  that  our  truckling  was  base ; 
possibly  so,  but  it  was  intensely  practical  and  had  the 
most  excellent  results.  Personally,  I  like  the  South 
African  hotel-keepers  and  got  on  with  them  very  well. 
They  want  a  little  humouring,  perhaps,  because  in  a 
young  country  the  democratic  spirit  is  somewhat  ner- 
vously jealous  of  its  prerogatives ;  but  when  taken  in  the 
right  way  I  invariably  found  them  a  kind,  intelligent  set 
of  men,  who  came  to  my  rescue  on  many  occasions.  Our 
relations  consequently  were  always  most  harmonious. 

As  regards  the  actual  conditions  of  a  South  African 
hotel,  I  certainly  think  both  its  discomforts  and  its 
expense  are  exaggerated  by  many  people.  No  sensible 
traveller  should  expect  luxuries,  but  at  Cape  Town, 
Kimberley,  and  Johannesburg,  for  example,  even  these 
things  are  obtainable  to  a  certain  extent.  Off  the 
beaten  track  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  but  there  is 
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plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  the  rooms  are  generally 
clean,  and  the  beds  very  fairly  comfortable.  I  once 
had  a  musical  mattress,  composed  of  broken  wires 
which  played  a  tune  like  *  The  Campbells  are  comin' ' 
every  time  one  moved.  It  was  disturbing  at  first,  but 
I  soon  grew  accustomed  to  it.  The  more  or  less  open- 
air  construction  of  the  houses,  built  as  they  are  round 
courtyards,  with  the  rooms  opening  on  to  verandahs, 
ensures  both  light  and  air.  We  had  many  strange  ad- 
ventures, but  they  arose  rather  from  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  jpersonneZ  than  any  material  drawbacks.  There 
are  some  unnecessary  discomforts,  which  need  not 
exist  if  only  a  little  more  trouble  were  taken.  Travel- 
ling is  expensive  in  one  way,  owing  to  the  long  railway 
journeys  and  the  heavy  fares  they  entail,  but  ordinary 
hotel  expenses  in  most  localities  are  not  very  high.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  other  travellers  share  the 
following  views,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  no 
foreign  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted — Greece 
and  Spain  included — can  eclipse  the  discomfort,  dirt,  bad 
food,  and  costliness  of  provincial  hotels  in  our  beloved 
England.  No  one  who  has  survived  a  tour  in  Great 
Britain  need  dread  a  journey  in  South  Africa. 

In  two  respects,  however,  the  South  African  hotel 
breaks  down  hopelessly.  There  is  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  bells,  and  the  struggle  for  hot  water  is 
little  short  of  heroic.  Baths,  too,  present  a  difficult 
problem,  being  practically  unobtainable,  cold  ones 
excepted.  The  South  African  bathroom  raises  hopes 
it  never  fulfils.  There  is  generally  what  the  French 
call  a  magnificent  'installation,'  vrith  half  a  dozen 
smart  taps  marked  *  douche,'  *  shower,'  *  spray,'  *  wave/ 
^  hot,' '  cold,'  i&c. ;  the  only  trouble  is  that  none  of  them 
ever  work,  except  perhaps  the  douche  (unexpectedly), 
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and  as  often  as  not  there  is  no  water  in  the  pipes.  A 
Kaffir  boy  if  bribed  may  be  induced  to  bring  up  a 
bucket  of  hot  water  from  the  kitchen,  but  it  often  gives 
the  impression  that  the  vegetables  for  dinner  have 
been  boiled  in  it.  I  shall  not  lightly  forget  a  damsel 
of  Hibernian  extraction,  but  cosmopolitan  education, 
who  bounced  into  my  room  one  morning  at  Durban  with 
the  laconic  words,  *  Yer  can't  wash  this  morning  ;  wash- 
ing's off,  there's  no  water,'  and  then  vanished  again  as 
rapidly  as  she  had  appeared. 

But  if  hot  water  is  lacking,  coffee  at  least  abounds. 
They  bring  it  round  at  all  hours,  a  noxious-looking 
beverage  which  tastes  as  though  it  were  made  of  chicory 
and  essence  of  tin.  Coffee-drinking  is  a  confirmed 
habit  in  South  Africa,  especially  among  the  Dutch,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  demand  has  not  been  met  with 
a  better  supply.  I  was  considered  very  perverse  because 
I  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  custom  of  the  country. 
At  Pietermaritzburg  a  Zulu  boy  who  we  christened 
Achilles  undertook  my  conversion  in  a  somewhat 
high-handed  manner.  The  first  brew  of  coffee  appears 
at  an  abnormally  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  is 
brought  round  to  all  the  bedrooms.  Now,  like  many 
other  bad  sleepers  who  seldom  find  their  way  to  the 
land  of  Nod  the  same  day  on  which  they  leave  it,  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  sapient  adage  which  states  that 
early  risers  are  conceited  all  the  forenoon  and  stupid 
all  the  afternoon.  I  never  had  the  least  sympathy  for 
the  fate  of  the  early  worm.  If  people  choose  to  get  up 
at  impossible  hours  of  the  morning  they  must  take  the 
consequences.  Few  things  annoy  me  more  than  to  be 
roused  from  my  slumbers  at  6  A.M.,  and  Achilles  enter- 
ing the  room  like  a  young  earthquake  the  first  morning 
after  our  arrival,  ruffled  me  considerably. 
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*  Missis.'  said  a  voice  which  sounded  very  far  away. 
*  Missis* — (crescendo) — 'Missis,  I  say,  wake  up!'  I 
awoke  with  a  start,  to  find  a  Zulu  boy  in  a  white  and 
red  blouse,  with  half  a  pound  of  coloured  beads  worked 
in  his  hair,  standing  over  me,  holding  a  large  cup  of 
coffee  in  his  hand.  *  Missis,  coffee.'  He  thrust  the 
cup  under  my  nose,  with  a  genial  smile. 

*  Go  away,'  said  I  crossly.  *  I  don't  want  any  coffee.' 

*  Morning  coffee,'  he  repeated.  *  Missis  no  drinkee  ? ' 
There  was  a  note  of  anxious  inquiry  in  his  voice. 

*  Take  it  away,'  said  I.  *  I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed.' 

He  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  *  Missis  drinkee 
by-and-by,'  he  said,  and  he  placed  the  cup  on  a  chair 
by  the  bed. 

I  am  not  argumentative  at  6  a.m.,  or  disposed  to 
discuss  the  ethics  of  coffee-drinking.  So  long  as  I 
could  get  rid  of  Achilles,  I  cared  less  than  nothing 
whether  he  left  or  removed  the  cup.  *A11  right,' 
I  replied  ;  *  put  it  down,  there's  a  good  boy,*  and  I  was 
asleep  again  in  a  moment. 

About  an  hour  later  came  a  frantic  banging  on  the 
door,  and  Achilles  burst  in  once  more.  *De  cubs, 
missis,'  he  called  cheerfully  from  the  threshold.  *  I  come 
for  de  cubs.' 

This  second  invasion  roused  me  thoroughly. 

*  The  cubs?'  I  replied  irately.  *  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean,  boy  ?  I  don't  keep  a  menagerie.  For  heaven's 
sake  go  away  and  stay  away ! ' 

*  Me  fetch  cubs,'  he  replied  firmly.  And  then  it 
suddenly  dawned  on  me  he  meant  the  coffee-cup. 

'  Here,  take  it  and  go,'  said  I  desperately. 
Achilles  took  the  cup,  and  then,  with  that  madden- 
ing and  unintelligent  iteration  of  the  same  remark  which 
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characterises  the  Kaffir,  and  I  am  afraid  makes  one 
wish  at  times  to  shake  one's  Bantu  brother,  he  looked 
from  it  to  me  and  said : 

*  You  no  drinkee  coffee  ? ' 

I  sat  up  in  bed,  thoroughly  awake  now,  and 
thoroughly  determined  once  and  for  all  to  put  matters 
on  a  proper  footing.  'Now  look  here,  Achilles,  my 
friend,'  said  I.  '  Let  us  understand  each  other  clearly, 
for  I  may  be  here  some  time.  Please  understand  you 
are  7iot  to  disturb  me  at  six  o'clock,  and  I  never  drink 
coffee  before  breakfast.  You  are  not  to  come  in  here 
to-morrow  morning— I  want  to  sleep.  Do  you  quite 
understand  ? ' 

He  beamed  on  me  with  a  smile  which  went  from 
ear  to  ear,  gurgled  a  few  inarticulate  remarks,  took  up 
the  cup  and  went  away.  I  once  again  resumed  my 
interrupted  slumbers,  flattering  myself  that  I  had  sown 
good  seed  on  fair  ground.  I  knew  little  of  Elaf&rs  and 
their  ways  at  that  time,  and  I  was  simple  enough  to 
imagine  that  an  order  given  would  be  carried  out. 
Vain  hope ! 

The  following  morning  the  whole  scene  was 
repeated  in  every  detail,  save  that  my  temper  was 
considerably  shorter  than  on  the  first  occasion. 
Achilles  at  6  a.m.  roused  me  with  praiseworthy  zeal, 
returning  to  rouse  me  a  second  time  with  a  demand 
for  *de  cubs.'  Entreaties  and  remonstrances  were 
equally  thrown  away  on  him.  I  felt  inclined  to  drown 
Achilles  in  his  own  coffee,  and  told  him  as  much. 
However,  I  hoped  against  hope  that  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  wrath  the  sight  of  his  coffee  had  evoked  might 
warn  him  to  desist  in  future. 

The  third  morning  dawned,  and  the  preliminary 
bang  on  the  door  came  punctually  as  before.    This 
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time  there  was  no  need  to  wake  me.  I  was  thoroughly 
roused  before  Achilles  was  across  the  threshold,  and  I 
greeted  him  with  a  volley  of  recrimination  before 
which  a  descendant  of  one  of  Chaka's  braves  might 
well  have  recoiled.  I  poured  forth  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  language  for  fully  five  minutes,  during  which 
time  Achilles  shifted  about  from  leg  to  leg  and  looked 
coy.  When  I  stopped  to  draw  breath  he  shook  his 
much-bebeaded  head  at  me,  and  only  repeated,  a  little 
sadly,  the  old  fateful  words,  *  Missis  drinkee  coffee 
then,  by-and-by  ? ' 

I  fell  back  on  my  pillow  with  a  groan,  and  then 
laughed  immoderately.  It  is  impossible  to  be  really 
angry  with  a  Kaffir,  however  much  he  annoys  you. 
The  door  possessed  neither  lock  nor  bolt,  so  I  tied  up 
the  handle  to  the  washstand  with  a  piece  of  string,  an 
engineering  feat  of  which  I  felt  proud. 

*  That'll  keep  him  out,'  I  thought  triumphantly, 
giving  the  string  an  extra  twist,  but  alas  !  the  device  by 
which  I  hoped  to  hold  Achilles  at  bay  proved  more 
disastrous  than  all  the  others.  He  banged  steadily  on 
the  door  till  I  opened  it,  apparently  construing  my 
frenzied  entreaties  to  go  away  into  a  clamorous 
demand  for  coffee.  After  this  final  effort  I  succumbed 
to  the  inevitable,  and  protested  no  more.  Some  days 
later  I  think  it  dawned  upon  him  that  I  did  not  drink 
his  beverage,  and  finally  he  left  me  in  peace. 

Achilles  and  I  became  great  friends  in  spite  of  his 
eccentricities,  and  we  parted  with  much  regret  on  my 
side  and  lamentations  on  his.  He  was  an  honest  boy, 
too,  a  fact  of  which  I  had  striking  proof,  for  one  day 
I  dropped  two  sovereigns  on  the  floor  of  my  room,  and 
he  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  to  me.  I 
presented  Achilles  with  five  shillings  for  his  trouble, 
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and  went  down  to  dinner  feeling  rather  mean  that  I 
had  not  done  more  for  him.  We  noticed  during  the 
meal  that  a  vague  sound  as  of  distant  uproar  floated  in 
and  out  between  the  courses,  and  wondered  what  it 
could  be.  It  transpired  afterwards  that  Achilles,  over- 
come with  joy  by  the  five  shillings,  had  been  executing 
a  war-dance  in  the  back  regions,  and  that  his  exube- 
rance of  spirits  had  proved  extremely  inconvenient  to 
the  management.  The  whole  estabUshment  had  been 
disorganised  in  consequence,  as  the  other  boys  had 
joined  his  capers,  and  the  dinner  had  suffered  propor- 
tionately. M.,  who  had  been  trying  to  get  even  with 
me  for  some  time  over  the  rickshaw  episode,  recounted 
elsewhere,  subsequently  brought  me  a  message  from 
the  landlady  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  would  be 
much  obliged  if  I  would  kindly  not  upset  her  servants 
in  future  by  my  thoughtless  behaviour.  How  much 
of  that  message  was  due  to  the  landlady  and  how 
much  to  M.'s  imagination  I  never  quite  made  out. 

The  noises  of  South  Africa  are  another  subject  which 
call  for  comment.  I  never  lived  in  a  country  surrounded 
by  such  unruly  domestic  animals  as  exist  in  that 
continent.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  invariably  make  a  disturbance  at  the  wrong  hours. 
Dogs,  cats,  poultrj^  donkeys,  crickets,  frogs,  all  conspire 
to  rob  the  traveller  of  his  sleep.  The  chorus  strikes 
up  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  each  night,  just  when 
one  wants  to  be  quiet;  dogs  begin  to  bark,  cats  to 
caterwaul,  donkeys  to  bray,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
cocks  to  crow.  South  African  poultry  are  marked  by 
an  aggressiveness  of  disposition  such  as  I  have  never 
encountered  previously.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  cock 
that  crowed  in  the  mom,  because  these  birds  start 
long  before  midnight  and  crow  steadily  till  breakfast 
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time.  Many  people  keep  poultry,  with  the  result  that 
night  is  made  hideous  by  the  warblings  of  these  crea- 
tures, who  hurl  defiance  at  each  other  from  one  back 
yard  to  another  all  round  the  town.  Four  rival  cocks 
were  located  under  my  window  at  Pietermaritzburg, 
and  they  tried  me  sorely.  Each  bird  had  a  distinct 
individuality  of  its  own,  so  I  christened  them  respec- 
tively, Kruger,  Steyn,  Leyds,  and  Joubert.  Kruger  was 
a  most  bellicose  bird.  It  was  he  who  led  the  quartette, 
and  started  off  all  the  others  by  a  fierce  and  throaty 
cock-a-doodle-doo.  Steyn,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
very  poor  creature.  He  tried  to  copy  Kruger,  but  his 
shrill  pipe  entirely  failed  to  reproduce  the  raucous  tones 
of  the  latter,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  he  did  his 
gallinaceous  possible.  Joubert,  I  think,  would  have  been 
quite  content  to  tuck  his  head  under  his  vnng  and  go 
to  sleep,  but,  as  he  could  crow  with  the  best  of  them,  he 
was  not  contented  to  be  left  out  of  the  running,  so  long 
as  the  others  stuck  to  it.  The  sinister  influence  of 
Leyds  soon  became  apparent  to  me.  Even  Kruger 
paused  at  times,  as  though  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  but 
when  there  seemed  some  chance  of  peace  and  a  possi- 
biUty  of  sleep  for  us  all,  it  was  then  that  Leyds's  crow, 
a  nasty,  nagging,  contentious,  irritating  sound,  invariably 
made  itself  heard.  It  acted  on  Kruger  like  magic. 
Once  again  he  crowed  his  loudest,  exciting  Steyn  and 
Joubert  to  renewed  action,  and  so  it  went  on  hour  after 
hour.  The  difficulties  of  the  paramount  Power  were 
adequately  represented  by  my  position.  The  cocks 
were  a  public  nuisance  destructive  to  the  peaceful 
slumbers  of  the  district.  Clearly  they  wanted  sup- 
pressing, but  the  difficulty  of  the  task  was  obvious. 
Over  and  over  again  I  tried  to  throw  jugs  of  cold  water 
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on  them,  but  at  heart   I  knew  there  was  only  one 
remedy  if  one  really  wanted  peace. 

Poor  Kruger !  I  have  often  wondered  if  he  has  been 
turned  into  chicken  tea  since  then  for  the  military 
hospital.  I  should  be  glad  to  think  he  had  ended  his 
vicious  career  with  one  useful  act. 

But  apart  from  all  the  many  amusing  incidents 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  wanderer  in  South  Africa, 
travelling  in  the  country  is  very  interesting,  owing  to 
the  widely  different  types  of  men  and  women  with 
whom  one  is  brought  in  contact.  Quot  homines,  tot 
sententia: ;  and  there  are  few  sides  of  life  which  South 
Africa,  owing  to  its  strange  political  and  industrial 
conditions,  does  not  turn  by  turn  bring  uppermost.  The 
upper  stratum  of  society  is  practically  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  but  it  is  particularly  pleasant  in  South 
Africa,  owing  to  its  simplicity  and  lack  of  affectation. 
I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
we  received  on  every  side,  but  I  could  not  speak  of 
these  things  too  often.  The  political  discord  is  the 
one  drawback  socially,  but  the  distrust  it  creates 
naturally  affects  the  stranger  but  little.  One  realises 
its  existence,  but  as  a  bird  of  passage  one  does  not 
suffer  from  its  inconveniences.  The  really  interesting 
class  to  know  in  a  new  country  is  the  section  imme- 
diately below  the  upper  class.  These  are  the  people 
who,  so  to  speak,  embody  a  colony,  because  their  lot  in 
life  is  determined  by  its  local  conditions,  and  is  not 
much  influenced  by  European  ideas.  One  sees  much 
of  them  in  the  little  world  of  hotels,  steamships,  and 
railway  trains,  and  there  is  far  more  to  be  learnt  from 
them  about  South  Africa  than  from  colonial  society  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  last  word.  Their  loyalty  is 
a  very  refreshing  and  delightful  feature.     Disaffection 
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among  the  Dutch  and  quasi-English  section  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  a  few  people  in  the  upper  class  who 
owe  their  influence  to  their  position.  The  man  in  the 
street,  however,  is  enthusiastic  about  Great  Britain,  and 
treasonable  paraphrases  are  not  heard  from  his  lips. 
Disaffection  is  generally  the  result  of  disappointed 
ambition  and  thwarted -aims.  The  aspirations  of  the 
third-rate  men  find  some  chance  of  expansion  owing 
to  the  Bond  intrigues,  but  the  middle  classes,  who  do 
not  aspire  to  the  Dictatorship  of  Africa,  turn  aside  from 
such  things  with  contempt.  They  are  shrewd,  hard- 
headed  men,  who  set  much  store  by  kindliness ;  little 
or  nothing  by  conventionalities.  The  conamercial 
gentleman  who  sits  next  you  at  table  d*h6te  thinks  it 
only  friendly  and  natural  to  ask  you  to  have  what  is 
prettily  termed  a  *  little  light  refreshment  *  the  next 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  polite  refusal  of  pints 
of  champagne  at  odd  hours  of  the  day  invariably 
draws  forth  protest.  I  was  considerably  taken  aback 
the  first  time  that  this  suggestion  was  made  to  me, 
and  when  an  hotel  acquaintance  travelling  home- 
wards in  the  same  train  pleaded  to  pay  my  fare ;  but  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  take  offence  at  a  proposition 
advanced  in  transparent  good  faith.  The  shady  cos- 
mopolitan class  and  the  adventurers  who  radiate  from 
Johannesburg  are,  of  course,  very  different,  and  one 
feels  no  inclination  to  hear  their  views  on  South 
Africa.  Some  of  them  are  most  obnoxious,  and  little 
better  than  pest  spots  in  the  land.  But  the  jackals  of 
the  gold  industry  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
genuine  colonial.  The  latter  is  a  sturdy,  robust  speci- 
men of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  if  he  has  never  heard 
of  Browning  or  Walter  Pater  ha  has  many  interesting 
things  to  tell  one  about  his  up-country  store  or  the  sheep 
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•farm  he  would  like  to  go  shares  in,  and  the  shipping 
house  in  which  his  son  has  just  obtained  a  clerkship. 

Life  in  a  colony  forces  one  to  look  on  the  world 

from  a  totally  different  standpoint  from  that  of  Park 

Lane  or  Pall   Mall.     It  is  bigger,  broader,  simpler, 

though  lacking  in  many  of  those  details  which  have 

grown  all-important  to  our  hyper-refined  society.     It  is 

a  life  of  which  one  is  glad  to  have  had  some  experience, 

and,  still  further,  one  returns  to  it  willingly  from  time  to 

time.     The   limitations    of  Africa    are   the  inevitable 

limitations  of  a  young  country,  in  which  art,  literature, 

and  science  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  strike  deep 

growths.     The  development  up  to  the  present  has  been 

necessarily  material.    Africa  has  made  too  much  history 

during  the  present  century,  and  the  consequence  is  she 

has  had  little  or  no  time  to  think.     A  period  of  rest 

and  political  inaction  will  benefit  her  in  more  ways 

than  one,  for  when  she   is  no  longer  struggling  for 

existence  she  will  be  able  to  pay  more  attention  to  its 

details.     The  art  of  putting  up  with  drawbacks  is,  I 

think,  too  much  practised  by  everyone.     People  submit 

to  conditions  of  existence  which  a  little  energy  might 

overcome  with  great  advantage  to  themselves.     It  is 

not  a  question  of  luxury,  but  of  a  higher  standard  in 

the  small  niceties  of  life.     Untidiness  in  one's  material 

surroundings  has  after  a  time  a  dangerous  tendency  to 

produce  mental  untidiness.     Undoubtedly  far   greater 

efforts  are  necessary  in  a  colony  than  in  England  to 

ensure  things  being  approximately  right.     The  servant 

difficulty  is  very  great,  the  climate  is  hotter,  and  it  is 

often  impossible  to  make  purchases  owing  to  the  small 

choice  of  goods  in  the  shops.     Still,  there  is  no  necessity 

to  keep  a  chicken  coop  on  the  doorstep,  or  plant  out 

geraniums   in   Huntley  &  Palmer's  biscuit  tins  with- 
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out  giving  the  latter  a  coat  of  paint.  The  numerous 
pretty  houses  which  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  Johannesburg,  prove  that 
such  things  are  not  necessary.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
ignore  the  aesthetic  side  of  life,  for  beauty  is  not  only 
a  delight  but  an  education. 

There  is  a  very  well  known  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Town  which  was  always  a  joy  to  me. 
To  cross  its  threshold  was  to  forget  all  about  the  jar  of 
politics  without,  and  to  enter  another  world,  a  restful 
world  of  books,  and  pictures,  and  beautiful  objets  d*art, 
which  satisfied  every  craving.  One  grows  very  weary 
after  a  time  of  hotel  life,  and  the  plush  swans  and  china 
shepherdesses  which  decorate  the  sitting-rooms.  The 
House  Beautiful,  as  we  christened  it,  was  a  real  haven 
of  rest  to  us,  with  its  atmosphere  of  Europe  and  of  home. 
I  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  freely  in  it,  and  it  was  a 
privilege  I  valued  highly.  It  contains  the  finest  library 
in  Africa,  and  a  collection  of  books  which  is  unique ; 
but,  best  of  all,  its  inmates  themselves  sum  up  and 
illustrate  the  charm  of  their  surroundings. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  that  House  Beautiful  which  it 
would  be  well  to  cultivate  more  in  Africa.  However 
troublesome  the  task  may  be  at  first,  it  is  far  better  to 
aim  at  the  best,  and  create  a  demand  for  its  supply,  than 
to  acquiesce  perpetually  in  the  second  best.  For  this 
spirit  is  not  merely  an  aesthetic  matter  concerning 
cretonnes  and  wall-papers,  but  has  a  most  practical  side. 
Take  the  question  of  food,  for  example.  In  an  agri- 
cultural country,  in  which  cattle  abound,  it  seems 
extraordinary  that  tinned  milk  should  be  as  frequently, 
if  not  more  frequently  used  than  fresh  milk.  Up- 
country  one  makes  allowances  for  the  difl&culties  of 
transport,  but  even  in  the  coast  towns  this  abomination 
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is  common.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  cream  more 
than  once  or  twice  during  the  whole  time  I  was  in 
Africa.  It  was  practically  unobtainable,  so  we  were 
told.  Cream  is  a  luxury,  at  the  absence  of  which  no 
one  ought  to  grumble ;  but  fresh  milk  is  a  necessitj'. 
Everybody  has  their  pet  aversion  ;  mine  happens  to  be 
condensed  milk.  On  board  ship  there  is  no  device  to 
which  I  would  not  stoop  in  order  to  avoid  its  horrors. 
I  am  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  the  surgeon  and 
unblushingly  affirm  that  I  am  suffering  from  half  the 
maladies  in  the  medical  dictionary,  and  must  accord- 
ingly be  put  with  the  children  and  invalids  on  the  fresh- 
milk  list.  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  have  to  cope 
with  tinned  milk  in  the  large  African  towns,  but  at 
times  it  was  necessary  to  agitate  in  order  to  avoid 
drinking  it. 

When  I  sought  an  explanation  for  such  a  state  of 
affairs  in  a  country  where  cattle  are  considered  to  be  a 
great  source  of  wealth,  I  was  told  that,  owing  to  constant 
droughts  and  other  drawbacks,  dairy  farming  is  carried 
on  under  circumstances  of  much  difficulty,  and  that 
the  yield  of  milk  per  cow  is  far  less  than  what  it  is  in 
England.  All  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  I  could  not 
find  that  any  proportionate  effort  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  difficulty;  special  studies  or  experiments 
undertaken,  for  instance,  as  regards  feeding,  and  in- 
quiries  made  as  to  whether  scientific  farming  might  not 
to  a  certain  extent  improve  the  conditions. 

It  struck  me  that  in  many  ways  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  country  are  not  developed.  Frozen 
beef  and  mutton  are  imported  in  large  quantities  ;  also 
tinned  foods  of  every  kind.  There  is  even  a  large  trade 
in  tinned  imports  indigenous  to  the  country,  such  as 
the  tomato.     Yet  one  would  think  that  the  influx  to 
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Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  should  be  beneficial  to 
the  farmers,  for  the  mining  centres,  with  their  rapidly 
increasing  wants,  must  be  good  markets  for  South 
African  produce.  So  far,  agricultural  organisation  has 
been  lacking.  The  wants  of  the  new-comers  have  not 
been  met  by  an  energetic  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  The  energies  of  South 
Africa  have  been  diverted  to  the  mineral  enterprise, 
and  few  clever  men  turn  their  attention  to  those 
agricultural  concerns  which  might  flourish  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gold-mining. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  than  the  settlement  in  the  Transvaal  of  a. 
number  of  the  English  and  Colonial  farmers  at  pre- 
sent serving  with  the  troops.  They  are  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  an  open-air  life,  who  would 
develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  they  would  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Boers,  as  the  mining  class  could  never  do.  Quite 
apart  from  a  political  consideration,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  Boers  should  have  English  neighbours  who 
appreciate  their  out-of-door  tastes  and  pursuits.  If 
the  Government  could  be  induced  to  make  grants  of 
land  and  money  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment in  the  country,  their  action  would  have  beneficial 
results  as  regards  the  racial  feeling. 

A  man  (or  a  group  of  men)  with  brains  and  capital 
might  carry  on  a  successful  business  in  South  Africa 
by  a  better  organisation  of  the  fruit,  vegetable,  milk, 
and  egg  markets.  These  things  are  necessaries  rather 
than  luxuries ;  yet  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  they 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  Market  gardening  round  Cape 
Town  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays,  and, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  system  and  organisation,  the 
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quality  of  the  produce  is  often  inferior.  When  it  fails 
entirely,  people  fall  back  on  tinned  delicacies.  The 
only  danger  is  that  when  the  food  of  a  population 
comes  entirely  out  of  tins,  their  ideas,  after  a  time,  are 
apt  to  do  the  same.  Tinned  food  marks  a  rung  in  the 
ladder  of  civilisation,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
highest  one.  A  perpetual  toleration  of  it  in  a  country 
the  natural  resources  of  which  are  great,  show^s  a 
perpetual  acquiescence  in  a  state  of  things  neither 
wholesome  nor  pleasant.  In  that  frame  of  mind  lies 
the  germ  of  a  spirit  which  is  undesirable. 

I  trust  my  South  African  friends  will  pardon  me  this 
small  criticism,  for  indeed  I  have  nothing  but  affection 
for  their  land,  and  the  days  I  spent  in  it  count  among 
my  happiest  recollections.  South  Africa  is  a  country 
in  which  the  most  confirmed  cynic  might  regain  a  few 
illusions,  for,  leaving  politics  aside — and  one  is  forced 
to  own  that  politics  are  a  drawback — the  universal 
kindness  which  one  meets  with  is  as  dehghtful  as  it  is 
spontaneous.  It  is  a  land  of  happy  memories  to  many 
of  us;  and  I  know,  speaking  personally,  when  the  end 
of  all  things  came,  there  was  a  moment  of  keen  regret 
as  the  steamer's  head  swung  round,  and  we  bade  fare- 
well to  Table  Mountain  in  that  imperial  African 
twilight  which  is  of  purple  and  gold.  At  that  moment 
not  even  the  thoughts  of  home  and  the  little  Island  in 
the  Northern  Seas  could  obliterate  the  pain  of  parting 
from  many  friends  for  whom  one's  affection  did  not 
seem  a  thing  of  yesterday,  or  likely  to  prove  such. 
But  Africa  begins  and  ends  with  Table  Moxmtain,  and, 
as  the  grand  old  rock  speeds  one  forth  on  the  home- 
ward way,  and  one  gazes  sadly  and  for  the  last  time  at 
its  familiar  outline,  it  seems  to  murmur:  'You  have 
dwelt  beneath  my  shadow,  and  the  land  I  guard  has 
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become  dear  to  you.     Some  day  you  will  return,  for  all 
return  who  love  me.' 

Five  centuries  ago  the  Portuguese,  who  were  the 
first  comers  in  South  Africa,  regarded  with  horror  the 
savage  headland  they  named  the  Cape  of  Storms.  It 
seemed  to  their  distracted  imaginations  that  devils  and 
evil  enchantments  provoked  the  wild  gales  and  furious 
seas  which  prevailed  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  South 
Africa  was  to  them  a  land  of  terror,  to  be  shunned  and 
dreaded  accordingly.  They  afiirmed  that  this  cape 
was  the  most  dangerous  cape  in  the  world,  and  one  to 
be  avoided  by  all  mariners.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
passed  it  on  his  journey  round  the  world,  thought 
otherwise,  for  he  writes:  *We  ran  hard  aboard  the 
Cape,  finding  the  report  of  the  Portuguese  to  be  most 
false.  This  Cape  is  a  most  stately  thing,  and  the  finest 
Cape  we  saw  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth.' 
Others  shared,  apparently,  Sir  Francis  Drake's  opinion, 
for  in  course  of  time  the  menacing  name  of  the  Cape 
of  Stonns  was  changed,  and  the  land  became  the  Land 
of  Good  Hope. 

May  the  augury  of  that  change  be  fulfilled  for 
South  Africa  in  a  future  widely  different  from  her  past ! 
She  has  been  to  us  a  Land  of  Storms,  rent  in  twain  by 
angry  passions  and  fierce  desires;  but  may  she  in 
years  to  come  prove  that  she  is  a  true  land  of  Good 
Hope,  a  land  of  peace  and  contentment,  filled  with 
high  aims  and  noble  endeavour;  a  land  of  which  all 
men  may  say  in  highest  truth,  because  not  alone  in 
the  material  sense,  that  it  is  '  the  finest  Cape  we  saw 
in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth  ! ' 
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'  Life  of  William  Shakespeare.*    With  an  Explanatory  Note.     Crown  8vo.  6d. 

THE     SCARLET     HERRING,    and    other    Stories.      By    His 

Honour  Judge  Edward  Abdott  Pakrv,  Author  of '  Katawampus:  its  Treatment 
and   Cure,"  ^Butter-Scotia,'  &c.     With   Illustrations  by  ATiiEt-STAN  Rusde.v. 
Crown  8vo.  ts. 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— '  \  delightful  fairy  book,  abounding  in  the  fun  which 
has  characterised  his  Honour's  earlier  ventures  in  the  same  vein.' 

ST,  J.IM ES'S  GAZETTE.  -  *  A  thoroughly  humorous  and  delightful  set  of  storio.' 

THE      STONES     OF     PARIS,     IN     HISTORY     AND 

LF^TTERS.    By  Kknjamin    Ellis    Martin   and   Charlotte  M.   Martin. 
2  vols.,  profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  18*. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PEOPLE.     By  N.  C.  Macnamara,  F.R.C.S.     With  51  Illustrations,     Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THB 

ROYAL   1JEN(;AL  ENGINEERS.      By  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Thackeray. 
V.C.  K.C.B.     With  6  Portraits      Demy  Svo.  las.  6i/. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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BISMARCK:  the  Man  and  the  Statesman.  Being  the  Reflections  and 
Reminiscences  of  Otto,  Prince  von  Bismarck,  Written  and  Dictated  by  himself 
after  his  retirement  from  office.  Translated  from  the  German  under  the  supervision 
of  A.  J.  Butler,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  (Cambridge.  With  a  Portraits, 
Young  and  Old  (Voung  -from  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  family ;  Old — by 
Von  Lenbach),  and  a  Facsimile*  of  Handwriting.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  price  321. 
TIMES  (Leading  Article).  — '  Of  great  and  endurinjg  interest,  and  must  be  read  as 

long  as  the  world  continues  to  interest  itself  in  history  and  us  makers.' 

LITER  A  TURE.—*  Bismarck's  own  '*  Reflect  ioas  and  Recollections"  will  rank,  we 

think,  with  that  small  and  select  row  of  books,  from  the  "Commentaries"  of  Cassar 

downwards,  in  which  the  chief  actors  in  great  affairs  have  endeavoured  to  describe  their 

deeds  ur  expound  their  characters.' 

RHODESIA  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT.    By  H.  C.  Thomson,  Author 

of  'The  Chitral  Campaign.' and  of  'The  Outgoing  'lurk.'    With  8  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Large  crown  8vo.  los.  (td. 
SPECTA  TOR.— *yfc  do  not  hesiute  to  say  that,  however  fully  a  man  may  think 
himself  informed  on  South  African  affairs,  he  will  oo  well  to  study  Mr.  Thom^^on's  book. 
.  .  .  Sir.   Thomson's  attitude  is  eminently  judicial,  and  his  views  are  expressed  with 
great  moderation.     He  is  in  no  sense  a  "  crank  "  or  a  **  faddist."  * 
THE  MUSICIAN'S  PILGRIMAGE  :  a  Study  in  Artistic  Development. 
By  ).  A.  Fuller  Maitland.    Small  crown  8vo.  5*. 
SPECTA  7 OR.     'We  cannot  leave  this  fascinating  work  without  calling  attention 
to  the  delightful  consistency  of  its  construction.     The  matter  of  the  book  is  treated  with 
a  lucidity  and  coherence  of  thought  suggestive  of  the  develowments  of  a  sonata.' 

OUR  PRAYER  BOOK:  CONFORMITY  AND  CONSCIENCE.     By 

the  Rev.  W.  Page  Roberts,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Canterbury,  Author  of 

'  Law  and  God,'  *  Liberalism  in  Religion,'  &c.  Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  6*. 

ACA  DEM y.  -  *  The  Canon  of  Canterbury  shows  with  humorous  ingenuity  that 

such  stumbling  blocks  as  priestly  absolution  and  the  unkind  threats  of  the  pseudo- 

Athanasius  need  constitute  no  bar  to  religious  communion  with  the  most  primitive  or  the 

most  rationalistic  of  Puritans.' 

INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   STUDY    OF   THE   RENAISSANCE. 

By  Mrs.  Lilian  F.  Field.    Crown  Bvo.  dr. 
ACADEMV.—*  Mrs.  Field  seems  to  us  to  have  accomplished  her  difficult  task  very 
well.    The  book  is  capitally  ordered  and  arranged  :  the  essential  is  properly  kept  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  writing  is  clear,  sympathetic,  and  scholarly.' 

THE   SEPOY  MUTINY,  AS  SEEN  BY  A  SUBALTERN  FROM 

DELHI  TO  LUCKNOW.     By  Col.   Edward  Vibart.     With  a  Portraits,  a 
Plan,  and  10  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 
A RMY'  A ND  NA  VV  GAZETTE.—'  A  narrative  of  surpassing  interest.     It  holds 
the  reader  spell-bound  by  its  intensity  of  feeling  and  narrative  power. 

CHARLES  LAMB  AND  THE  LLOYDS.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

With  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile  Letter.     Small  post  8vo.  6*. 
MANCHESTER  CUARDIAN.--' \t  is  difficult  to  maintain  critical  composure 
anddecorum  on  a  discovery  like  this,  and  the  difficulty  becomes  an  impossibility  when  it 
is  found  that  these  additions  to  the  canon  of  Iamb's  writings  are  not  inferior  m  beauty 
and  interest  to  the  best  of  his  published  work.' 

IDLEHURST  :  a  Journal  kept  in  the  Country.     By  Joh.n    Halsham. 
Crown  Bvo.  8f. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— '  \ery  cYiArming.  .  .  .  The  l)est  advice  we  can  give 
to  those  who  like  to  read  about  the  country  is  to  get  "  Idlehiirst  "  for  themselves.' 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BRIDGES.   Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Small  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 
ACADEMV.  -  *  In  this  edition  Mr.  Bridges  at  once  makes  his  bow  to  the  general 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  assumes  the  honoursof  an  established  and  recognised  poe«.' 

PAGES  FROM  A  PRIVATE  DIARY.     Reprinted  from  the  Comkill 

Magazine.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 
A  TUEN/E  UM.  — '  Full  of  happy  sayings,  of  stories,  and  of  pleasant  turns  of 
observation  .  .  .  and  amusing  from  cover  to  cover.  .  .  .  Really  a  model  to  modem 
writers  of  diaries  for  the  public' 

London :  SMfXHTELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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SIR  FRANK   LOCKWOOD:  a  Biographical  Sketch.     By  Augustine 

BiRRBLL,  Q.C..  M.P.  With  a  Portraits,  lo  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  a  Facsimile 

Letters.     Fourth  Edition.     Lar«;e  crown  8vo.  io*.  W. 
'  This  is  in  manv  resftects  a  model  biography,  vivid,  sympathetic,  and  eniertainine. 
and  full  without  overflowing  the  due  bounds  of  personal  histofy.     In  short,  Mr.  Birrell 
has  written  a  genial  life  oi  one  of  the  most  genial  and  popular  of  men.'  -  Times. 

COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS.   By  *One  who  has  kept  a 

Diary.'  With  a  Frontispiece.     Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large 
crown  8vo.  7*.  6rf. 

*  One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  that  we  have  ever  looked  through.  Mr.  Russell 
not  only  tells  us  who  is  who,  but  who  was  who.  We  lay  down  the  book  with  a  proud 
feeling  that  we  have  enjoyed  a  short  intimacy  with  every  one.  All  the  people  who  flit 
before  us  live,  and  some  of  them  live  in  quite  a  new  light.  —  Spkctator. 

SONGS    OF    ACTION.      By  Conan    Doyle.       Second    Impression. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 
'  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  well  named  his  verse  **  Songs  of  Action."    It  pulsates  with 
life  and  movement,  whether  the  scene  be  laid  on  sea  or  land,  on  ship  or  on  horseback.*— 
Punch. 

MR.     GREGORY'S    LETTER-BOX,     1818-80.     Edited    by    Lady 

Gregory.     With  a  Portrait.     Demy  Svo.  laj.  td. 

*  Lady  Gregory's  pages  bristle  with  good  stories.  Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  a 
reviewer  in  dealing  with  this  fascinating  book  is  the  plethora  of  good  things  that  clamour 
fof  quotation.' — ^  ohld. 

EGYPT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY;  or,  Mehemet  AH  and 

his  Succevsurs  until  the  Hritish  Occupation  in  1882.    By  Donald  A.  Cameron, 

H.B.M.'s  Consul  at  Port  Said.     With  a  Map.     Post  8vo.  bs. 

'  A  valuable  handbook  to  the  subject.     .  .  Mr.  Cameron  has  the  rare  gift  of  knowing 

what  to  leave  out,  and  in>tead  of  confusing  his  pages  with  unimportant  details  he  presents 

a  clear  outline  picture  filled  in  just  enough  to  put  the  reader  in  po^^session  of  the  necessary 

points.'  — Times. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ARTHUR  YOUNG.    Wiih  Selections 

from  his  Correspondence.     Eldited  by  M.  Betham-Edwards.     With  a  Portraits 
and  2  Views      Large  crown  8vo.  i2jf.  td. 
'Miss   Edwards   has  done   her  task  wiih  a  reserve  and  succinctness  to  be  much 
commended.     She  deserves  well  of  all  who  hold  in  honour  the  memory  of  one  who  ever 
strove  manfully  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.'— Times. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  HAWLEY  GLOVER,  R.N.,  G.C.M.G. 

By  Lady  Glovkr.  Edited  by  the  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart., 
G.C.S.L.  D.C.L  ,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With  Portrait  and  Maps.     Demy  8vo.  14J. 

*  Written  with  noteworthy  tact,  ability,  and  discretion  by  his  widow.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  biographies  of  its  class  produced  within  recent  years.'— World. 

FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XV.     By  James  Brkck  Perklns.  Author 

of  •  France  under  the  Regency.'    2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  161. 

*  A  very  good  book.  ...  Mr.  Perkins'  tracing  out  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France  through 
(he  wars  which  did  so  much  to  break  down  her  power  and  the  prestige  of  her  crown  is 
very  clear  and  intelligent,  and  his  judgment  appears  lo  be  generally  sound.'     Times. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  EGYPT:  being  an  Outline  of 

the  History  of  the  Egyptians  under  their  successive  Masters  from  the  Roman 
Conquot  until  now.  By  E.  L.  Butcher,  Author  of  *  A  Strange  Journey,* 
'  A  Black  Jewel,'  &c.     In  2  voK.     Crown  Svo.  16*. 

*  Mrs.  Butcher  is  lo  be  confsjratulatedon  the  ability,  thoroughness, and  research  which 
she  has  brought  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  formidable  task.  —Christian  World. 

RELIGIO    MEDICI,   and   other   Essays.      By  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Edited,  with  .in  Introduction,  by  D.  Lloyd  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.    Revised 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  3J.  M.  net. 
'An  excellent  selection,  etlited  with   the  loving  care  of  a  true  bibliophile,   which 
leaves  no  phase  of  Browne's  genius  unrevealed.'— Manchester  Courier. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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MRS.  E.  B.  BROWNING'S  LETTERS.     Edited,  with  Biographical 

Additions,  by  Fkedkric  G.  Kknyon.    Fourth  Edition.  3  vols.  With  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo.  15X.  net.  • 

'  These  volumes  ar«  the  first  adequate  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  a  real 

knowjedge  of  Mrs.   IJrowning.  .  .  ./I he  inestimable  value  of  the  collection   is  that  it 

contains  not   merely    inteicsting  critical   writing,   but   the   intimate    expression    of   a 

personality.'-  ATHENyCUM. 

MRS.   BROWNING'S    COMPLETE    WORKS.     New    and    Cheaper 

Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile  of  a  '  Sonnet  from 
the  Portuguese.'    Large  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  7;.  6//. 
*««  This  Edition  is  uniform  with  the  Two- volume  Edition  of  Robert 
Browning's  Complete  Works. 

'The  first  really  complete  edition  of  the  poetess'  works.  ...   In  form, as  well  as  in 
substance,  the  volume  will  be  a  welcome  .'addition  to  many  a  library  and  bookshelf.'— Times. 

THE  WAR  OF  GREER  INDEPENDENCE,   1821-1888.    By  W. 

Alison   Phillips,  M.A.,   late    Scholar  o»    Mcrton  College,    Senior   Scholar  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     With  Map.     Large  crown  8vo.  7*.  td. 
•We  sincerely   commend  Mr.   Alison  Phillips'  "History  of   the    Greek    War    of 
Independence  "...  We  have  met  few  books  Vieiter  calculated  to  clear  the  mind  of  cant 
on  a  subject  concerning  which  much  cant  has  been  talked.'— St.  James's  Gazette. 

LORD  COCHRANE*S  TRIAL  BEFORE  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH 

IN    1814.      By  J.  H.   Atlav.      With  a   Preface   by   Edward  Downus    Law, 
Commander,  Royal  Navy.     With  Portrait.     8vo.  iSjr. 
'Goes  far  to  show  that  the  version  of  lA>rd  Kllenborouph's  conduct  to  which  I^)rd 
T)und<Minl<I  hini>clfand  certain  of  hi>  apolo{^sts  and  biographers  have  given  currency, 
cannot  be  sustained.'  -Times. 

FRIENDSHIP'S  GARLAND.   By  Matthew  Arnold.  Second  Edition. 

Small  crown  8vo.  bound  in  white  cioth,  45.  (ni. 
'All  lovers  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  of  genuine  humour  will  hail  with  delight  the 
republication  of  "  F'riendship's  Garland."  .  .  .  The  lMX>k  is  written  throughout  in  the 
highest  |x>ssil»l':  spirits,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.'— Daily  News. 

A  BROWNING  COURTSHIP;  and  other  Stories.  By  Ei.iZA  Ornk 
White,  Author  of  'The  Coming  of  Theodora'  &c.     Small  post  8vo.  5*. 

INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY.  An  Historical  Sketch.  By  General 
Sir  John  Adve,  G.C.B.,  R.  A.,  Author  of '  Recollections  of  a  Military  Life.'  With 
Map.     Demy  8vo.  3^.  td. 

ELECTRIC  MOVEMENT  IN  AIR  AND  WATER.     With  Theoretical 

Inferences.  Hy  Lord  Ar.mstrong,  C.B.,  F.R.S..  LLD  ,  &c.  With  a  SUPPLE- 
MLNT,  contaming  a  continuation  of  his  Experiments,  together  with  .in  extension 
of  them  made  in  concert  with  Henky  Stroud,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Profu-sor  of  Physics 
Durham  College  of  Science,  NewcastIe-on-r>nc.  With  Additional  Pktes 
Imperial  4to.  i,\.  los.  net. 

*5*"  The  Purchasers  of  the  First  Edition  will,  on  application  to  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co., 
receive  gratis  a  copy  of  the  Supplement. 
*  One  of  the  most   remarkable  c(»ntributions  to  physical  and  electrical  knowledge 

that  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  .  .   .  The  illustrations  arf  produced  in  a  superb 

manner,  entirely  worthy  of  so  remarkable  a  monograph.'     Times. 

GABRIELE   VON    BULOW,    Daughter   of    Wilhelm    von   Hunilwldl. 

A  Memoir  compiled  from  the  Family  Papers  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  his 

Children,  17UI-1887.    Translated  by  Clara  Nordi.ini;kr.     With  Portraits  and  a 

Preface  by  Sir  Edward  B.  Malkt,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.CJ.,  ^c.      Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

'Miss  Nordlinger's  excellent  translation  gives   English  readers  an  opportunity  of 

becoming  acquainted  with  a  very  charming  personality,  and  of  following  the  events  oV 

a  life  wiiich  was   bound   up   with   many  interesting   incidents  and   phases  of  English 

history.'-  Times. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,   15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  'THE  RENAI88AHCE  IN  ITALY.' 

In  7  volumes,  large  crown  8vo.  with  2  Portraits. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY.     By  John  Addington  Symonds. 
I.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  DESPOTS.  With  I    4  &  5-  ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 
a  Portrait.     Price  7*.  dd,  \  a  Vols.  Price  15J. 

a.  THE    REVIVAL    OF   LEARNING.   1    ^^        jhE  CATHOLIC  REACTION. 

I  nee  7J.  td,  I  ^jjjj  ^  Portrait  and  an  Index  to 

3.  THE  FINE  ARTS.     Price  7X.  6rf.  the  7  Vols.     Price  15*. 

SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  ITALY  AND  GREECE.    By  John 

Addington  Symonds.     3  vois.     Large  crown  8vo.  ',s.  6d.  each. 

RENAISSANCE    FANCIES   AND   STUDIES :   being  a   Sequel  to 

'Euphorion.'     By  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of  *  Euphorion,  Antique  and  Medieval 
in  Renaissance '  &c.     Crown  8vo.  6j.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY.   Taken 

from  the  work  of  John  Addington  Symonds.    By  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  Pearson 
With  a  Steel  Engraving  of  a  recent  Portrait  of  Mr.  Symonds.    Demy  8vo.  lax.  td' 

ISABELLA   THE   CATHOLIC.   QUEEN    OF   SPAIN:    Her  Life, 

Reign,  and  Times,  1451-1504.     By  M.  Le  Baron  oe  Nervo.    Translated  from 

the  Original  French  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Temple- West  (Retired).    With  Portraits. 

Demy  8vo.  i7S.  (ni. 
'Neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  not  overladen  with  detail  nor  impoverished  from 
ack  of  matter,  and  is  at  the  same  time  ample  and  orderly  enough  to  satbfy  the  ordinary 
student.'  -Daily  Tplegraph. 
FROM  GRAVE  TO  GAY  :  being  Essays  and  Studies  concerned  with 

Certain  Subjects  of  Serious  Interest,  with  the  Puritans,  with  Literature,  and  with 

the  Humours  of  Life,  now  for  the  first  time  Collected  and  Arranged.     By  J.  St. 

LoE  St R  ACHE V.     Crown  8vo.  6*. 
'Undeniably  clever,  well-informed,  brightly  written,  and  in  many  ways  interesting.' 

Times. 
THE  MONEY-SPINNER,  and  other  Character  Notes.     By  H.  Seton 

Merriman,  Author  of  'The  Sowers,'   'With  Edged  Tools,'  &c.,  and   S.   G. 

Tallrntyre.    With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

*  We  have  many  bad  books,  and  many  goody-goody  books ;  but  few  good  books  :  this 
is  one  of  them.— ^lr.  James  Pavn,  in  the  Illustrated  London  A'ews. 

THROUGH    LONDON    SPECTACLES.     By   Constance    Milman. 

Crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 

*  Altogether  a  very  pleasant  and  companionable  little  book.'— Spectatok. 

SIR  CHARLES  HALLE'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.    Being  an  Auto- 

biography   (1819-60),  with   Correspondence  and   Diaries.      Edited   by  his   Son, 
C.   E.  Hall^,  and  his  Daughter,  Marie  Hall£.     With  9  Portraits.      Demy 
Svo.  i6j. 
'The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  music.  ...  A  strong  sense  of  humour  is  manifest  in  the  autobiography  as  well  as  in  the 
letters,  and  there  are  some  capital  stories  scattered  up  and  down  the  volumes.' —Times. 
THE  MEMOIRS  OF  BARON  THIEBAULT  (late  Lieutenant -General 
ni  the  French  Army).     With  Recollections  of  the  Republic,  the  Consulate,  and 
the  Empire.     Translated  and  Condensed  by  A.  I.  Butler,  M.  A.,  Tran.slator  of  the 
I  ..^^^'"^'""^  "^  Marbot.'     2  vols.     With  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps.     Demy  Svo.  a8x. 
Mr.  Uutlcr  s  work  has  been  admirably  done.  .  .  .  These  memoirs  abound  in  varied 
merest,  and,  moreover,  they  have  no  little  literary  merit.'— Times. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  AND  BEAST.    BytheRev.  H  N.Hutchinson, 

Author  of  'Extinct  Monsters,'  'Creatures  of  Other  Days,'  &c.     With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  Henry  Howarth,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  10  full-page  Illustrations.     Small 

demy  Svo.  ivs.  6d. 

*A  syj^t^ing  picture  of  living  men  and  conditions  as  they  once  existed. ...  It  combines 

graphic  description  with  scientific  accuracy. -Knowledge. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  i5~Waterloo  Place,  siw! 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  SIMPLE  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  NOW  IN  USE.    By  John 

Eakle,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Swanswick  ;  Rawlinsonian  Professor  of  An«Io-Saxon  in 
the  University  of  Oxfurd  ;  Autliorof  '  Knglish  Pro>c:  its  Klemcnts,  History,  and 
Usage,"  '  The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  6*. 
By  tlu  same  A  uthor. 
ENGLISH  PROSE  :  its  Element*:,  History,  and  Usage.     8vo.  i6s. 

THE  HISTORIC  NOTE-BOOK  ;  ^ih  an  Appendix  of  Battles.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  CoBHA.M  Hkewkk,  I.L.D.,  Author  of  'The  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,'  *  The  Re:»der's  Handl)o<)k,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  over  i,ooo  pp.,  js.  M. 

GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  VOLCANIC  ISLANDS 

AND  PARTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  visited  during  the  VoyaKe  of  H.M.S. 
'  Ikagle.'  liy  Chaklks  Dakwin.  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  With  Ma(>s  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  I'zs.  M. 

THE   STRUCTURE   AND  DISTRIBUTION   OF  CORAL  REEFS. 

ByCiiARLKS  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.(».S.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
T.  G.  BoNNKV.  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  &vo.  8«.  M. 
HAYTI ;  or,  the  Black  Republic.  By  Sir  Spknskr  St.  John,  G.C.M.G., 
formerly  Her  Majesty's  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-( general  in  Hayti,  now 
Her  Majesty's  Si)ecial  Envoy  to  Mexico.  Second  Edition,  revised.  With  a  Map. 
Lar^e  crown  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA:  a  Survey  of  Fifty  Years  of 
Progress.     Edited  by  T.  Hi:mfhkv  Ward.     7  vols.  8vo.  ^3S. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY,  1847- 

1855.  With  Portraits  and  Reproductions  of  Letters  and  Drawings.  Second 
Edition.     Imperial  8vo.  us.  6d. 

A  JOURNAL  KEPT  BY  DICK  DOYLE  IN  THE  YEAR  1840.    IHus- 

tratcd  by  several  hundred  Sketches  by  the  Author.  With  an  Introduction  by 
J.  HrN(;KRK)m)  Pollen,  and  a  Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Demy  410.  arx. 

THE  INGENIOUS  GENTLEMAN,  DON  QUIXOTE  OF  LA 

MANCHA.  I'.y  MicuKL  Dk  Cervantes  Saavrdra.  .-\  Translation,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  Ormsdv,  Translator  of  '  The  Poem  of  the  Cid.' 
C(»mplrte  in  4  vols.  8vo.  £7.  10s. 

SHAKESPEARE.     Certain  Selccied  Plays  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  the 

Yuuii;;.      IJ>   Samj'KL  Brandkam,  M..\.  Oxon.      Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
I^rgc  crown  Svo.  5^. 
*'**  AIsi^  th«:  ij  Plays  S'jp.irately,  crown  Svo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth  limp,  price  6if.  each. 

SHAKSPEARE  COMMENTARIES.     By  Dr.  G.  G.  Gkrvinus,  Pro- 

fes^or  at  HeiiielUT;;.  1  r.mslated.  under  the  Author's  superintendence,  by 
y.  y    r.r  vM-ir.     With  a  l'ref:u:e  by  F.   I.  Fi'RMVall     Fifth  K<liti<»n.    6v»i.  14*. 

THE  STORY  OF   GOETHE'S   LIFE.     By  Gkorue  Henry  Lf.wes. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  ys.  (ti. 

THE    LIFE    OF    GOETHE.      By  Gkori;e  Henry  Lewes.     Fourth 

Edition.  Revisf.-d  according  to  the  latest  Documents,  with  Portrait.     8vo.  \f\s. 
UNDERGROUND  RUSSIA.     Revolutionary  Profiles  and  Sketches  from 

Life.     Hy  Stki'Mak.  formerly  Editor  of 'Zemlia  i  Volia'  (I-ind  and  Liberty). 

With  a  Preface  by  Pktkk    Lavkofk.     Translated  from  the  Italian.     New  and 

Cheai>er  Editi>m.     Crown  Svo.  jjj.  (xi. 
SEA  AND  LAND  :  Features  of  Coasts  and  Oceans,  with  special  reference 

to  the  Life  of  .M.in.     By  N.  S.  Shalkk,  Dean  of  the  I,awreii«e  Scientific  School 

of  Harvard  University.     With  Illustrations.     Royal  Svo.  ioj.  iai.  net. 
/»*r  the  Slime  A  uthor. 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  EARTH  :  a      DOMESTICATED     ANIMALS: 

popular  Account   of    some    Familiar  their  Relation    to    Man    and    to    hi.s 

(Jeological    Phenomena.       With    100  Advancement   in  Civilisation.      With 

Illustrations.     R<»v.il  8vo.  i6j.  Illustrations.     Royal  Svo.  lof.  6</.  net. 

NATURE  AND  MAN  IN  AMERICA.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  kQO~iS  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

By  Sir  Theoijoke  Martin,  K.C.B.  With  Portrait  and  Views.  5  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  iSs.  each. 

*♦*  Also  a  •  People's  Edition.'  in  i  vol.,  bound  Jn  cloth,  4s.  6</.  ;  or  in  six  parts, 
6//.  each.    Cloth  Cases  for  binding,  is.  each. 

MORE  LEAVES   FROM   THE   JOURNAL   OF  A  LIFE  IN  THE 

HIGHLANDS,  from  1862  to  1882.     Fifth  Ekiition.     With  Portraits  and  Woodcut 
Illustrations.   8vo.  los.  td. 
♦«•  Also  the  Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcut  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  isSd. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  R.  Bos  worth  Smith,  M.A., 

late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Author  of 'Mohammed  and  Mohammed- 
anism,* *  Carthage  and  tlic  Carthagmians,'  &c.  Revised  and  Cheaper  Kdition, 
being  the  Sixth  Edition,  a  vols.  large  crown  8vo.  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  ■21s. 
LIFE  OF  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE.  By  Majur-General  Sir  Hek- 
liHRT  Benjamin  Kdwakdes,  KC.B.,  K. C.S.I. ,  and  Herman  Merivalk,  C.B. 
With  Two  Portraits.     8vo.  i2j. 

LIFE  OF  LIEUT.-6ENERAL  SIR  JAMES  OUTRAM.     By  Major- 

(General  Sir  Freueric  J.  Goi-dsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.  Second  Edition.  2  vols, 
demv  8vo.  32 j. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MILITARY  LIFE.    By  General  Sir  John 

Adye,  G.C. B.,  R.A.,    late  Governor   of  Gibralur.      With   Illustrations    by  the 
Author.     Demy  8vo.  145.  net. 
THE  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET.  From  Original  Sources.    By  Sir  Wm.  Muir, 

K.C.S.I.      Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Map  and  several  Illustrations.     8vo.  idr. 
By  the  same  Author. 

THE   MAMELUKE  OR  SLAVE  DYNASTY  OF  EGYPT,  1260- 

1517  A. I).     With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     8vo.  xos.  6d. 

THE  CALIPHATE:   ITS   RISE,   DKCLINE,   AND   FALL.     With 

Maps.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  i6j. 
THE    MERV    OASIS :    Travels  and   Adventures   East  of  the   Caspian 

during  the  Years  1879-80-81.  including  Five  Months'  Residence  amont;;  the  Tekkcs 

of  Merv.      By  Edmond  O'Donovan,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  A'rtfs. 

In  a  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Facsimiles  of  State  Documents,  36^. 
MERV:  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Captivity.      Epitomise<l  from   'The 

Mcrv  Oasis.'     By  Edmond  O'Donovan.     With  a  Portrait,    t'rown  8vo.  6s. 

ESSAYS   ON   THE   EXTERNAL    POLICY   OF   INDIA.      By  the 

late   J.    W.    S.   WvLLiE,    C.S.I..    India  Civil    Service,  sometime  .Acting   Foreign 
Si-crctary    to  the  Government  of  India.     Edited,  with  a  brief  Life,  by  Sir  W.  W. 
Hi'ntkk,  r.,A.,  LL.D.     With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     8vo.  14J. 
THE    INDIA   DIRECTORY.      For  the   Guidance   of  Commanders   of 

Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessels.  Compiled  from  latest  British  Official  Publications. 
Part  I.  Illu>,tratefl  by  Charts  of  Wmds,  Currents,  Tides,  Passages,  and  Compass 
Variation.  Revi>icd  Edition,  with  Supplementary  Chapters.  Super  ro>-al  8vo.  aSx. 
Part  II.  Illustrated  by  Chart's  of  Currents  in  oppi^site  Monsoons.  Super  royal 
8vo.  zSjt.  By  Commander  .Xlfrkd  Dlndas  Taylor,  F.R.(i.S.,  Indian  Navy,  late 
Superintendent  of  Marine  Surveys  to  the  (Jovemment  of  India. 

THE  ANNALS    OF    RURAL   BENGAL.     From  Official  Records  and 
the  Archives  of  Ancient  F.imilies.     By  Sir  W.  W.  Hintkk.   LI.D.    Vol.  I.  The 
Ktlinic;il  Frontier.     Fifth   Eilition.     Demy  8vo.    i8j.     Also  the  new,  revised,  and 
cheaper  edition  (the  Seventh).     Crown  8vo.  7.V.  6d. 
By  thiT  same  Author. 

ORISSA  ;  or,  The  Vicissitudes  of  an  Indian  Province  under  Native  and 
Iiriii«ih  Rule.  Iking  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes  of  'Annals  of  Rural  Bengal.' 
With  lllustralions.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.  :j2j. 

A  LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MAYO,  Fourth  Viceroy  of  India.     2  vols. 

Second  Ediii(>n.     Ik-niv  8vo.  24J. 

THE   INDIAN    EMPIRE:  its  Peoples,  History,  and   Products.     Third 
ami  Standard  Edition.     With  Map.     Demy  8vo.  28J. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.w7 


NEW  EDITION  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 

In  13  Volumes.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6^.  each. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL   EDITION  OF 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

THIS  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

COMPRISES 

ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL  and  HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS,  SKETCHES, 
and  DRAWINGS, 

Derived/rotH  the  Author  sOriginal  Manuscripts 
and  Note- Books. 

.AND  EACH    VOLUME    INCLUDES    A 

MEMOIR,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  AN 

INTRODUCTION, 

By  Mrs.    RICHMOND    RITCHIE. 
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'The  13  Volumes  are  also  supplied  in  Set  cloth  binding,  gilt 
price  £3.  18s.  Od. 
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VANITY    FAIR.      With  20  Full-page  Illustrations,   11   Woodcuts,  a   Facsimile 

I^etter,  and  a  new  Portrait. 
PENDENNIS.     Wiih  20  Full-page  Illustrations  and  10  Woodcuts. 
YELLOWPLUSH    PAPERS,    &c.      With  24  Full-page  Reproductions  of  Steel 

Plates  by  Geokoe  Cruiksha.nk,  xi  Woodcuts,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  by 

MACI.I'iE. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  BARRY  LYNDON:    THE  FITZBOODLE  PAPERS, 

&c      With  16  Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  E.   Mili.ais,  R.A.,  Lukk  Filuks, 
A.R.A.,  and  the  Author,  and  14  Woodcuts. 
5KETCH  BOOKS:— THE  PARIS  SKETCH  BOOK;  THE  IRISH  SKETCH 
ROOK;    NOTES  OF  A  JOURNEY    FROM   CORNHILL  TO  GRAND 
CAIRO,  &c.     With  16  Full-page  Illustrations,  39  Woodcuts,  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author  by  Mac  I  ise. 
.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  'PUNCH*  &c.      With  20  Fullpage  Illustrations,  26 
Woixlcuts,   and  an   Engraving  of  the  Author  from  a   Portrait    by  Samuel 
Laurrnce. 
.  THE   HISTORY  OF  HENRY  ESMOND;   and  THE  LECTURES.     With 
20  Full-page  Illustrations  by  George  uu  Mauri KR,  F.  Barnard,  and  Frank 
DiCKSEE,  k..A_^  and  11  Woodcuts. 
THE  NEWCOMES.      With  20  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle  and 

II  Woodcuts. 
CHRISTiVlAS  BOOKS,  dec.   With  9    FnlUpage  Illustrations,  122  Woodcuts,  and 
a  Facsimile  letter. 
.  THE  VIRGINIANS.     With  20  Full-page  Illustrations,  6  Woodcuts,  a  Photo- 
gravure,  and  a  new  Portrait. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP;  and  A  SHABBY  GENTEEL  STORY. 
With  24    Full-page   Illustrations    by   Frederick   Walker  and  the   Author, 
6  Woodcuts,  a  Facsimile  o^  MS.,  and  2  Facsimile  letters. 
LOVEL      THE      WIDOWER;       ROUNDABOUT      PAPERS;       DENIS 
DUVAL,   dec.     With  20  Full-page  and  11  Text  Illustrations  by  Frederick 
Walker,  A.R.xX.,  Charles  Keene.  and  the  Author,  and  2  pages  of  MS.  in 
facsimile. 
BALLADS  AND  MISCELLANIES.     With  35  Full-page  Illustrations  bjr  the 
Author,  George  Cruiksiiank  and  John  Leech,  yi  Woodcuts,  3  Portraits  of 
Thackeray's  Ancestors,  an  Engraving  of  the  Author  from  a  Drawing  by  Sa.muel 
Laurence,  and  a  Photogravure,  from  a  Drawing  by  Chinnery,  of  Thackeray 
at  the  age  of  3,  with  his  Father  and  Mother.     The  volume  also  contains  a  Life 
of  Thackeray  by  Leslie  Si  ehhen  and  a  bibliography. 
*•*  -<4  Prospectus  of  the  Edition  ivith  specimen  pages^  will  be  sent  Post  frte 
on  application. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.-' When  the  Haworth  Edition  was  announead 
we  expected  something  with  which  no  other  version  has  provided  us, 
and  we  are  not  disappointed.' 

In  7  Volumes.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

TiHiE    jEHLiiiroRrrjEi:    EDimoM^ 

OF  THB 

LIFE    AND    WORKS 

OF 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

(CURRER  BELL), 

AND   HER   SISTERS 

EMILY    AND    ANNE    BRONTE 

(ELLIS  AND  ACTON  BELL). 
WITH    PORTRAITS    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Including  Views  of  places  described  in  the  Works,  reproduced  from  Photographs  specially 

taken  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Bland,  of  Duffield,  Derby,  in  conjunction 

with  Mr.  C.  Bakrow  Kbene,  of  Derby. 

Introductions  to  the  Works  are  supplied  by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

AND 

An  Introduction  and  Notes  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  *  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte* 
by  Mr.  CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER,  the  eminent  Bronte  authority. 

CONTENTS    OF    THE    VOLUMES: 

1.  JANE  EYRE.     By  CiiARLOrrE  BrontS.     With  a  Photogravure 

Portrait  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  from  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  a  Photogravure  of 
Kochester  and  Jane  Kyre,  from  a  Water-colour  Drawing^  by  Frepkrick  Walker, 
A.K.A. ;  a  Facsimile  of  the  Title-page  of  the  first  edition,  and  8  Full-page  Illus- 
trations. 

2.  SHIRLEY.    By  Charlotte  Bronte.     With  a  Facsimile  of  the 

Title-page  of  the  first  edition,  and  lo  Full-page  Illustrations. 

3.  YILLETTE.     By  Charlotte    Bronte.     With  a   Photogravure 

Portrait  of  M.  Heger,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-i>age  of  the  original  edition  and  of  a 
page  of  the  original  MS.,  and  8  Full-page  Illustrations 

4.  THE   PROFESSOR,  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  POBSMS, 

by  Chaki,ottk,  Emily,  and  Anne  BrontS,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Brontk, 
Sec.  With  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  first  editions,  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrationi. 

5.  WUTHERING  HEIGHTS.    By  Emily  Bront^     AGNES 

GRF.Y.  By  Anne  BKONTii.  With  a  Preface  and  Biographical  Notice  of  both 
Authors  by  Charlottk  BKONTii.  With  a  Portrait  of  Emily  Bronte,  Faoumiles 
of  the  Title-pages  of  the  first  edition,  and  8  full-page  Illustrations. 

6.  THE    TENANT   OF   WILDFELL    HALL.      By  Anne 

Bronte.  With  a  Portrait  of  Anne  Bronte,  a  Facsimile  of  the  Title-page  of  the 
fir>t  edition,  and  6  Full-page  Illustrations. 

7.  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Clement  K.  Shorter.  With  nearly  xoo  hitherto 
Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Brontiis,  father  and  daughters.  Photogravure  Portraits 
of  Mrs.  ( '.askell  and  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls,  a  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronti.',  II  New  Illll^trati()ns,  Facsimiles  of  a  Letter  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  of 
a  page  from  Charlotte  Bronte's  MS.  of  *  The  Secret,'  &c.  &c. 

S*  The  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  THE  SISTERS  BRONTE  are  also  to  be  had 
in  7  vols.  Larffe  crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 
each  :  in  small  post  8vo.  limp  ffreen  cloth,  or,  cloth  boards,  ffllt  top, 
price  2s.  6d.  each :  and  in  small  fcp.  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  with  gut 
top,  with  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  price  Is.  6d.  each;  or  the 
Set,  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  12s.  6d. 

London:  SiMITII,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  i     Waterloo  Place"  S.W.    " 


WORKS  BY  MISS  THACKERAY 


Unifopm  Edition,  each  Volume  Illustrated  with  a  Vignette  Title-page. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 
OLD  KENSINGTON. 
THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 


FIVE  OLD  FRIENDS  AND  A  YOUNG 

PRINCE 
TO  ESTHER;  and  other  Sketches. 
THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH:  TWO 

HOURS :  FROM  AN  ISLAND. 


BLUEBEARD'S  KEYS;    and   other 
Stories. 

TOILERS  AND  SPINSTERS. 

MISS  ANGEL :  FULHAM  LAWN. 

MISS    WILLIAMSON'S    DIVAGA- 
TIONS. 

MRS.  DYMOND. 


ILLUSTRATED    EDITION   OF 

MRS.  GASKELL'S  NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

In  Seven  Volumes,  bound  In  cloth,  each  containing  Four  Illustrations, 
price  3s.  6d.  each. 

COMTcNTS     OF    THE    VOLUMES  : 

Vol.  I.  WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS.  [    Vol.  III.  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 

Vol.  II.  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.  I    Vol.  IV.  CRANFORD. 

Company  Manners — The  Well  of  Pen-Morpha— The  Heart  of  John  Middleton — Traits 
and  Stones  of  the  Huguenots— Six  Weeks  at  Ucppcnheira— The  Squire's  Story — 
Libbie  Marsh's  Three  Eras  -Curious  if  True -The  Moorland  Cottage— The  Sexton's 
Hero— Disappearances- -Right  at  Last— The  Manchester  Marriage— Lois  the  Witch— 
The  Crooked  Branch. 

Vol.  V.  MARY  BARTON. 

Cousin  Phillls— My  French  Master— The  Old  Nurse's  Story— Bessy's  Troubles  at  Home  - 
Christmas  Storms  and  Sunshine. 

Vol.  VI.  RUTH. 

The  Grey  Woman— Morton  Hall — Mr.  Harrison's  Confessions— Hand  and  Heart. 

Vol.  VII.  LIZZIE  LEIGH. 

A  Dark  Night's  Work— Round  the  Sofa— My  Lady  Ludlow  —An  Accursed  Race— The 
Doom  of  the  Gritfiths— Haifa  Lifetime  Ago— The  Poor  Clare — The  Half- Brothers. 

*•*  The  Volumes  are  also  to  be  had  In  small  post  8vo.  limp  green  cloth, 
or  cloth  boards,  ffllt  top,  price  2s.  6d.  each :  and  In  Eight  Volumes, 
small  fcp.  8vo.  bound  In  cloth,  with  gWt  top,  price  Is.  6d.  each  ;  or 
the  Set,  In  grold-lettered  cloth  case.  14s. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    AVORKS. 

ITantigofnelff    bound    tu   cloth  ffllt,   each  roluin*'    containing    Four 
i  Hunt  rat  iona.     Crown  Hvo,  3m.  (M,  each. 


THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON. 

Hy  Anthony  Tkollopk. 

FRAMLEY    PARSONAGE.       By   As- 

THONY  TroLI.OPE. 

THE    CLAVERINGS       By   Antiio.ny 

Trollopk. 
TRANSFORMATION:  a  Romance.    By 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

DOMESTIC  STORIES.     By  the  Author 
of  'John  Halifax, Gentleman.' 


THE  MOORS  AND  THE  FENS.  By 

Mrs.  J.  H.  RiPDELL. 

WITHIN  THE  PRECINCTS.    By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

CARITA.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

FOR      PERCIVAL.       By    Margakkt 

Vfley. 
NO  NEW  THING.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 
LOVE  THE  DEBT.    By  Richard  Ashe 

King  ('  B.-isil'). 


London':  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


POPULAR    NOVELS. 


Bach  Work  complete  in  One  Voiume,  eroum  8vo,  priee  Six  ShillingB. 


By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN : 

RODEN'S  CORNER.  3rd  Edition. 
IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.  8th  Edition. 
THE  GREY  LADY.    Withia  Full- 

SLge  Illustrations. 
E  SOWERS.    3oth  Edition. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE: 

THE    TRAGEDY     OF     THE 

KOROSKO.      With  40  Full-page 

Illustrations. 
UNCLE   BERNAC.     2nd   Edition. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 
RODNEY    STONE.     With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations. 
THE  WHITE  COMPANY.    2and 

Edition. 
THE    GREEN    FLAG:    and  other 

Tales  of  War  and  Sport.    With  a 

Frontispiece. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  : 

THE  BLACK  DOUGLAS.  With  8 
Full-page  Illustrations,  snd  Edition. 

THE  RED  AXE.  With  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     3rd  Edition. 

CLEG  KELLY.  Arab  of  the  City. 
34th  Thousand. 

By  MPS.  HUMPHRY  WARD : 

HELBECK    OF    BANNISDALE. 


5th  Edition. 
SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY. 


Edition. 
MARCELLA.     i6th  Edition. 
ROBERT  ELSMERE.  27th  Edition. 
THE      HISTORY     OF     DAVID 

GRIEVE.    9th  Edition. 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN  : 

THE  CASTLE  INN.  With  a 
Frontispiece.     5th  Edition. 

By  Miss  THACKERAY : 

OLD  KENSINGTON. 

THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

FIVE  OLD  FRIENDS  AND  A 
YOUNG  PRINCE. 

TO  ESTHER,  and  other  Sketches. 

BLUEBEARD'S  KEYS,  and  other 
Stories. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH: 
TWO  HOURS:  FROM  AN 
ISLAND. 

TOILERS  AND  SPINSTERS: 
and  other  Essays. 

MI.SS  ANGEL:  Fnlham  Lawn. 

MISS  WILLIAMSON'S  DIVAGA- 
TIONS. 

MRS.  DVMOND. 

By  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY : 
THE  CHICAMON  STONE. 
ONE    OF    THE    BROKEN 
BRIGADE. 


4th 


es. 
3rdX 


■   By  G.  COLMORE: 

THE  STRANGE  .STORY  OF 
HESTER  WYNNE.  2nd  Impres- 
sion. 

By  THEO.  DOUGLAS : 

NEMO. 
'   By  the  Vicomte  JEAN  DE  LUZ : 

MA  M^RE:  or  Sons  and  Daughters 
I  under  the  Second  Empire. 

By  K.   and   HESKETH  PRICHARD 

I       (E.&H.  Heron): 

A  MODERN  MERCENARY. 

!   By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON  :  _, 
LITTLE  LADY  MARY  :  and  HER 

I  BESr  FRIEND.    Two  Stories. 

I   By  KATHARINE  TYNAN : 

SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

I  THE    DEAR  IRISH  GIRL. 

I  Edition. 

;   By  Sip  WM.  MAGNA Y,  Bart. 

I  TH  E  HEIRESS  OF  TH  E  SEASON 

THE  PRIDE  OF  LIFE. 

By  ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG  : 

i         UNDER  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 

By  Dp.  WELLDON  (Bishop  of  Calcut  ta). 
I  GERALD  EVERSLEYS  FRIEND- 

I  SHIP :  a  Study  in  Real  Life.     4th 

I  Edition. 

I   By  the  Rev.  COSMO  GORDON  LANG: 
THE     YOUNG     CLAN ROY :     a 
Romance  of  the  '4  s. 
By  W.  CARLTON  DAWE: 

CAPTAIN  CASTLE :  a  Story  of  the 
South  Sea.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
By  MPS.  DE  LA  PASTURE : 

ADAM  GRIGSON.  and  Impression. 
DEBORAH  OF  TODS.  4th  Edition. 
By  ANNA  HOWARTH : 

SWORD  AND  ASSEGAI. 
KATRINA:  a  Tale  of  the  Karoo. 
JAN  :  an  Afrikander.    2nd  Edition. 

By  FRANCIS  H.  HARDY : 

THE  MILLS  OF  GOD. 
By  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND  : 
THE  LADY  GRANGE. 

By  OLIVE  BIRRELL : 

THE  AMBITION  OF  JUDITH. 
By  MPS.  BIRCHENOUGH: 

DISTURBING  ELEMENTS. 
By  LORD  MONKSWELL: 

KATE  GRENVILLE. 
By  SARAH  TYTLER: 

KINCAID'S  WIDOW. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


